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138. M. macrophylla. Giant-leaf magnolia. June. w. 30 to 
dof bh. Ky. St. Tenn. Mut. 

139. M. cordata. Heart leaf magnolia. May. y. 20 to40 f. 
be 

140. M. rs eel Cucumber tree. June. b.-y. TOf. b, 
Eastern part of Ohio. Bark tonic. The ‘cones yield 
an anti-rheumatic, stimulating quality to alcohol. 

141. M. auriculata. Ear-leaf magnolia. May. y-w. 30 to 
40 f. b. Ky. St. 

142. M. grandiflora. Big laurel. Magnolia. May. w. 60 to 80 
f. 6b. Lovisville. J Murt. 

143. Liriodendron tulipifera. Tulip tree. White wood. Tus 
lip bearing poplar. Jul. y-g. COto9If b. W. Ton- 
ic, antiseptic. Bart. Med. ‘Lot. 1 Ol. 


XXII. LIAURIVEAE.—Tue cinnamon Trise. 


144. Laurus benzoin. Benzoin. Spice wood. Fever bush, 
Ap. y. 6---10 f. 5. Woods. W. Aromatic. stimulant, 
tonic. Bart. ii. OL. 

145. Laurus sassafras. Sassafras. April. y. 5-50 fb 
Woods. W. Stimulant, demulcent, diaphorctic. 


XXII. BERBERIDEVE.—Tue Barverry TR'BE. 
146. Berberis vulgaris. Barberry. Ap. y. 4-Gf. b. rs.— 


Tenn. Mut. Acid astringent. 

147. Leontice thalictroides. Lin. Blae cohosh. Poppoose 
root. Ap. g--y. If, Y&. sw. O. Ky. Biltcr, diuretic, 
preparatory parturicnt. The rvot. 


XXULWVENISPERME-E. Tue coccunus tripe. 


148. Menispermum canadense. Moonseed. Yellowparilla. 
Jul. g—y. Vineh. bt. O. Ky. Tonic, diuretic, al- 
teraiive. The root. 

149. M. similacinum. Jul. y. Vine. b. Ky. St. 

159. M. lyoni. Ju. 4%. Ky. and Tenn. Lyon. 


XXIV. MALVACEAE. Tue MALiow TRIBE. 


Generally possess mucilaginous, demulcent properties. 

151. Sida abutilon. Indian mallows. Jul. y 4f. ©. rd. W. 
152. S. dioica, Sept. w.4to7 f. 4. md. Miami country, O. 
153. S. spinosa. Jul. y. Lto2f. ©. rd. W. 

154. S. alewoides. Jul. 4%. Stonny fields of Ky. and Tenn. 

Pursh. 

155. Nuttallia digitata. May. r.3to 4 f. Y. Pawnee villages. 
156. Hibiscus militaris. Martial hibiscus. Aug. w—y. 4to bf. 
4%. Wet woods. O. Ky. 
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2. If. virginicum. Virginian hypericum. Aug. 
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If. moscheutus. Aug. w—p. 4 to 6 f. Swamps, Ky. St. 


58. H. palustris. Marsh hibiscus. Aug. p. 3 to 4 f. 2. mh. 


Louisville. JhMurtri>. It is probable that Dr. Mé- 
Murtrie mistook one of the preceding for this. See his 
picture of Louisville. Appendix. 


. IL. grandifiorus. Large flowering hibiscus. Aug. r. 5 to 


7. 4. Arkan. Jus. 

Malva rotundifolia. Low mallows. June—-Oct. Whitish 
pink. Prostrate. 2f. rd. W. Naturalized. Medicinal. 

XXIX. JVILIACEA. Tre unven tripe. 

Tilia glabra. Bass-wood. Linn. Linden. June. w. 60 f. 
bh. Woods. Emollient. 

T. pubescens. Crop-car bass-wood. June. w. GOf. 5. Riv. 
banks. W. 

T. heterophylla. Various leaved bass-wood. June. b. 
Banks of the Ohio and Mississippi. Pursh. 


XXXVI. HYPERICINEA. Tur trutsan reine. 


» Hypericum pyrimidatum. Giant hypericum. Jul. y. 3 


to Of. 24%. Wor.QO. 


% Hl. prolificum. June—Aug. y Lto3f, b.dp. O. Ky. 
. U. kalmianum. Kalm’s shrubby hypericum. Jul. Ye 3 


io 5f. b. Lake Huron. Eat. 


. HI. galioides. Jul. y. 2f b. Darby Plains, O. 
» H. perforatum. St. John’s wort. Jul. y If y. Fields. 


W. Introduced? Healing, pectoral. 


» Il. corymbosum. Level-top hypericum. Jul.y. 18 to 24 


1 24%. W. 


. JL. parviflorum. Low centaury. Small flowered hy peri- 


cum. Jul. y. GtolOi. 2. Wp. O. ky. 


. H. densiflorum. Many flowered hypericum. Jul. Ye 9 f. 


h. Darby Plains, 0. 
Sept. y. 2 





f. 2. Wet woods. Wor. O. 


. PH. canadense. Canadian hypericum. June—Aug. Ye 6 


to lLZi. ©. Detroit. Eat. 

If. rosmarinifolium. Rosemary-like hypericum. Jul. y. 
2to4df. bh. Low grounds. St. L. Bk. 

II. frondosum. Jul. y. &. rs. Ky. and Tenn. Pursh. 

Il. dolabriforme. Jul. y. 4. dry hills, Ky. Miche. 

HI. triplinerve. Aug. y. &. Banks of the Ohio. Michz. 

HI. spherocarpum. y. %. Ky. Miche. 

HI. procumbens. y. Dry hills, Ky. Micha. 

Ascyrum crux-andree. St. Peter’s wort. Jul. y. 1 f. 4. 
Sandy fields, Ky. St. 

A. stans. Michz. Jul.—Aug. y. 1 to 2 f. 4. Louisville. 
MMurtrie. 
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182. Sarothra gentianoides. Pine weed. Nit weed. Orange 
grass. June. y—p. 4to8i. ©. Ky. St. 


XXXVUTI. SAXIFRAGE/E, Tue saxirraGe orDER. 


A]] plants of this order are more or less astringent. 

183. Saxifraga pennsylvanica. Large saxifrage. Water saxi- 
frage. May—June. y—g. 2 to 5f. 4. md. mh. Wor, O, 

184. Saxifraga virginiensis. Karly saxifrage. Ap. May. w. 4 
to 121. 4%. rs. W. 

185. Heuchera americana. Alum root. June. r. 2 to 3. 4, 
rs. W. Powerfully astringent. Bart. Med. Bot. ii. 159, 

186. If. pubescens. May, June. r—y. 2 f. UY. Ky. St 

187. If. caulescens. June. w. Y. Wy. 

188. If. acerifolia. 2. Ky. 

189, Chrysosplenium oppositifolium. Golden saxifrage. Water 
carpet. Ap. g. creeping. 2, Springs, &c. Near Chili- 
cothe, O. 

190. Mitella diphylla. Currant leaf. False sanicle. May. zw. 
8 to 10i. 2. rs. W. 

191. M. cordifolia. June, 6 to 8 i. 2¢. Detroit. Eat. 

192. ‘Tiarella cordifolia. Mitre-wort. May. w. 8 to 10i. 4. 
sw. rs. Ky. St. 

193. Parnassia americana. Flowering plantain. Parnassus 
grass. Sept. w. 12 to 13 i. YL. wp. O. Mich. 

194. Itea virginica. June. w. 4 to $ f. &. Louisville, M-Murt. 


XLIL. HAMAMELIDE-VE.—T ue wircn-laze, TRIBE. 


195. Hamamelis virginica. Witch-hazel. Nov. y. 6 to 12 f. 
h. Woods..O. Ky. Astringent, sedative. 


XLUI. PIV/LADELPHLE.—Tue mock ORANGE TRIBE. 


196. Philadelphus hirsutus. Hairy syringa. w )%. Tenn. 
Nutt. 


XLV. GROSSULACE-E.—Tue curRRANT TRIBE. 


» 


J97. Ribes hirtellum. Wild gooseberry. May. g. 2-3 f. 4. 
rs. Wor. O. 

198. R. oxycanthoides. Smooth gooseberry. May. y. 3f. 
%. rs. Louisville, WAurt. 

199. R. cynosbati. Prickly gooseberry. Ap.—June. w-g. b. 
Ky. St. 

200. R. floridum. Wild black currant. Ap.---May. y. 3—4f. 
h. Hedges. Covington, Ky. 

201. R. albincrvum. Ap.-May. g-y. ). Sources of the St 
Croix river. Houghton. 
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XLVI. CACTE/E.—Tue InpIan ric Tribe. 


902. Cactus opuntia. Prickly pear. June. y. %. Sandy 


Banks. Ky. Il). 


203. C. ferox. Jul. y-r. &. Arid plains. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 
204. C. viviparus. Jul. r. 4. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 
205. C. mamillaris. Mo. Ter. Nuit. 





VII. ONAGRA RIE.—TUueE £VENING PRIMROSE ORDER, 


Epilobium spicatum. Willow herb. Jul. p. 3 to Sf. 
4. New meadows. W. Bk. Root emollient, slightly 
astringent, anti-dysenteric. 

E. coloratum. Jul. p. 3to4d. UY. wp. md. W. Bk. 
Ky. St. 

E. palustre. Marsh willow herb. Aug.--Sept. Pale r. 
Yio df. &. wp. br. - 

E. lineare. Jul. w---r. w. Lio 2f. wp. O. Two miles 
south of Columbus, eight miles east of Dayton. 

Gaura biennis. Virginian loosestrife. Jul.--Aug. r. 2 
to3f. ¢. dp. O. Ky. St. NearSt. L. Bk. 

G. mollis. Jul.--Aug. r. 3 f. dp. O? 


2. Gfnothera bicnnis. Evening primrose. Scabish. Tree 


primrose. June.-Sept. y. 3 to5f, ¢. Fields, &c. W. 

QQ. muricata. ms hy y lto2f gg. Fields. O. 
K 

a. ; grandiflora. Large flowering evening primrose. 
Jul-Aug. y. 2to3f ¢. Fields. Ky. Sit. Figured 
in Bart. Fl. N. A. i. 20. 

(iE. tetragona. 4%. Ky? St. 

CE. sinuata. June. y. LtoGi. 2%. Mound near St L. 
Bk. 

CE. albicaulis. White-stem evening primrose. Jul. w. 
of 4. Pit. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

(&. pinnatifida. June. w. Gto 24i. ¢. White river, 
Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

(i. cespitosa. Jul. wr. UY. White riv. 


» CE. serrulata. June. y. Plt. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 
. G&, macrocarpa. Aug. y ¢. Mo. near St. Le Wuti. 


Near Lead mines. Bk. 

(ii. viscosa. Lousville, MW’ Murtric. 

Gs. fruticosa, Sundrops. Shrubby cenothera. Jul. y. 
l2to I8i. Y%. % dp. Near Columbus, O. 

Jussicua leptocarpa. y. o Mo. Ter. Nutt. 


225. J. subacaulis. Jone. Ye - Mo. Ter. Lewis. 
226. Ludwigia alternifola. Seed box. Jul. y Ltoof, x. 


mh. O. Ky. 
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227. L. decurrens. Aug. y. 2f. ©. Louisville. MW’ Murt, 
228. Isnardia palustris. Water purslane. June. g. Creep. 


4. Mud, &c. O. Ky. 





XLVI. HALORAGE.—Tnhe uiervris Trine. 


229. Hippuris vulgaris. Marestail. Aug. y--g. 12 to 18i, 
Y. pl. Ky. St. 

230. Callitriche verna. Water chickweed. May--Aug. a. 
Floating. 2to3f. long. Shallow streams. Ky. St. 

: 231. Myriophyllum verticillatum. Water milfoil. Jul. 181? 

y. pl. Pit. Jas. Cin. O. 





XLIX. C/RCQ)ACEVE.—Orper or THE ENCITANTER’S NIGHT 


SHADE. 


232. Circeea lutetiana. Enchanter’s night shade. Jul. w, 
Llto®f. 24% sw. W. 
233. C. alpina. Jul. r—-w. 4toSi. 4. sw. Wor. O. 


LI. LOASELE. 


234. Bartonia ornata. Nit. Barton’s flower. y---w. 2to 4f. 
4%? sr. Mo. Ter, Nutt. Figured: Bart. Pl. N. A. iii. 29, 

235. B. nuda. y--w. 2°. Mo. Ter. near the Great Bend of 
the Missouri. Vuil. 

236. Mentzclia aurea. y. 12i. Near the Lead Mines of St. 

Louis. Plt. rive. WViutt. 








LU. SALICARIVE.—T ure Grass PoLey TRIBE. 


237. Cuphea viscosissima. Wax bush. Sept. p. 12 to 18i. ©. 
W. Figured. Bart. I'l. N. A. i, 62. 
238. Lythrum hyssopifolium. Dwarf grass poley. Aug. p. 
. I2to 24i. 2%. wp. W. 
4 239. L.alatum. Jul. p. 2to3f. 7%. mh. St. L. Bh. 
240. L. virgatum. Jul. p. 2. Louisville. MM Murtrie. 
241. Decodon verticillatum. Elliot. Grass poley. Swamp 
willow herb. Aug. p. 2 to4f. 2. mh. or wet places, 
Qhio near Dayton. Louisville. M’Murt. Ky. St. 
242. Ammannia humilis. Aug. 6. 4 to8i. ©. Damp ground. 
Ky. St. 












LIV. MELASTOMACE/E—Tue MEADOW BEAUTY ORDER. 


243. Rhexia virginica, Meadow beauty. Deer grass. Jul. 


p- lto2f Y%. Ky. St Mo. Bk. Figured. Bart 
Fl. N. A. i. 12. 
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Rhexia mariana. Jul. w—r. Lto2f. Y. Ky. St. Fig. 
Bart. Fl. N. A. i. 96. 


LIX. EL/EAGNE/E.—Tue o.easrer TRIBE. 


915. Elwagnus argentea. The silver oleaster. Ju. ). 8 to 12 
f. Mo. Ter. uit. 

916. Shepherdia canadensis, Wut. Sea buck thorn. Jul. 6 to 
St. b. Mich. Eat. 

7. S. argentea. Rabbit berry. 12 to 18 f. bh. Plt. Jas. 


LXIIL. ARISTOLOCHLE. 


918, Aristolochia sipho. Birthwort. Dutchman’s pipe. June. 
Flowers brown. Vine 30 to 40 f. &. rs. Pittsburgh. 
Louisville, I’ Murtrie. 

949, A. serpentaria. Virginia snakeroot. June. Brownish pe 
Sto l2i. 4. sw. O. Ky. Stimulant, tonic, diaphoretic, 
diuretic. Big. Med. Bot. iii, 82. Bart. Med. Bot. ii. 








Ture BIRTIIWORT TRIBE. 













4I. 
950. Asarum canadense. Wild ginger. Coltsfoot snakeroot. 
\ Ap. p» 3 to 41. {2 ow. sw. W. Aromatic stimulant, 





tonic, diaphoretic. Big. Med. Bot. i. 179. Bart. Med. 

Bot. 1. So. 

LXIV. SANTALACE/E.—Tue sanpers-woop TRIBE. 

251. Nyssa multiflora. Sour gum. Black gum. Ju. g. 30 to 
OU f. h . W oods. W. 

252. N. billora, Walt. Tupelo tree. Swamp horn bean, Ju. 
30 to SO f. kh. Ky. St 

253. N. tomentosa. May. hb. Ky. St. 

Yot. ‘Thesium umbellatum. Bastard toad-flax. Jul.-Aug. z. 

8 to 12i. 2. rs. W. 

LXV. THYMELE/E.—Thoe MezereEUM TRIBE. 

255. Dirca palustris. Moose wood. Leather wood. Ap. ¥- 
2to4df. 2. Woods. O. Stimulant, acrid, vesicatory. 


LXXU. SANGUISORBE/E.—Tue Burner TRIBE. 
256. Sanguisorba canadensis. Burnet saxifrage. Aug.—Oct. 
w 2to4df. 4. wp. Dayton, Columbus, O. Slightly 
astringent and tonic. 
LXXUI. ROSACE/E.—Tue nose TRIBE. 


§ Ll. Porenrintex.— Strawberry like. 















297. Potentilla canadensis. Cinquefoil. Five-finger. Ap.- 


Whole No. 31.—Hexade II. Vol. II. No. III. 9 
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May. y. Trailing. 7%. ow. O. Ky. Astringent, &c, 
One of Thompson’s medicinal plants. 

‘. egy en Erect einquefoil. May—Aug. 8 to 121i, x, 

, Werte BG a. Be. 

P. nadlnoter ie Norway cinquefoil. Junce—Aug. y. 8 to 
I8i. ©. O. 

P. hirsuta. Hairy cinquefoil. Jul. y. ©. Wor. O. 

P. fruticosa. Shrubby cinquefoil. June-Sept. y. 2f. 3 
wp. Mich. O. 

P. pennsylvanica. June. y. Lto2f. 4%. Detroit. Ear, 

P. argentea. Silver five-finger. Jul. w-y. 4 to 10 i. Y, 
Prairies near St. L. Bh. 

P. supina. June-Aug. y. ©- Creeping on the ground. 
Mich. Ea ite W. Bi. 

Comarum palustre. Marsh five-finger. Jul. p. 12 to 18i, 

Yu. mh. bogs. Louisville, A Mhwiric. Anactive astrin- 
gent. Lat. 

Fragaria virginiana. Wild strawberry. 
cs. 

F’. canadensis. Mouniain strawberry. Ap.—May. 
Mich. Eat » Ky. Si. 

Dalibarda repens. Spice root. False violet. June. 
Creeping. 2. Wor. O. 


D. fragaroides. Dry strawberry. May. y. 3to04i. 


J 
Woods. Wor. Cin. O. 

Agrimonia cupatoria. Agrimony. Jul. y. 2f 2f. wp. 
ow,ifdamp. O. Ky. Astringent, corroborant, deob- 
struent, Hoop. Med. Dic. Rat. Med. Il., &c. 

A. parviflora. Small flowered agrimony. Aug. 7. 1 to 2 
f, 2%. ow,ifdry. O. hy. Prepert s like the last. 

A. suaveolens. Jul. vw Of. UY. Borders of marshes. St. 
L. Bk. 

Geum strictum. Upright avens. Yellow avens. Aug. y. 
2f. 2%. West Va. Paddock. 

G. virginianum. Avens. Virginian avens. June—Jul. w. 
2 f. &. sw.ow. W. Medicinal. Astringent. 

G. album. White avens. June—Jul. w. 2 26. Prairies 
12 miles E. Wor. O. 

G. ciliatum. Jul. y—p. 12 to 181. md. O. 

G. rivale. Purple avens. Water avens. Evinroot, in 
New York. May-June. p. [8 i. Said to grow in the 
northern part of Ohio. Astringent, tonic. In New York 
the root sometimes substitutes coffee. 

Rubus strigosus. Red raspberry. May. w.3to of. . 
QO. Mildly astringent. The leaves are used. 

R. occidentalis. Black raspberry. Wild raspberry. 
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Monthly raspberry. May-Jul. May—Oct. w. 2 to 5 f. 

h. ow. W. 

R. villosus. Blackberry. June. w. 4 to 6 f. bh. ow. Ke. 
W. Astringent. Sce Big. Med. Bot. 

R. trivialis. Low blackberry. Dewberry. May-June. zw. 
Mostly trailing. h. ow. &c. O. Ky. Properties simi- 
lar to the last. 

R. ideus. Raspberry. June. w. 3to5f. b. Fruit red. 
ow. Ky. St. Mo. ‘Per. Jas. Britain. Loudon. 

t. parvillorus. Small flowering bramble. w. bk. Mich. 
Eat. 

R. odoratus. Flowering raspberry. Wild mulberry. Ju. 
p dtod ft, bors. OW Ky. 

Sibbaldia procumbens. Ap. y. Procumbent. 2. Mo. 
Ter. Nuit. 

2. Rosnx.—Rose like. 

Rosa rubifolia. Climbing rose. Ohio multiflora. Jul. r, 
changing tow. ‘The rose referred to is very common 
on the borders of the Ohio prairies. It sometimes 
appears as a shrub o or 6 feet high; more frequently 
it climbs as a woody vine to the height of 15 or 20 feet. 
Its magnilicent appearance when in full bloom is al- 
most unequalled. O. Knky. Lake shores. 

R. blanda. Jul. SioSt, &. Mar. O. 

Xt. rubiginosa. Sweet-briar, Meglantine, July. Pale r. 
otolUf hb. Iiedges, ac. Ky. O. 

R. parviflora. Small-flowered rose. Ju.July. r. Of. kb. 
Woods. W. 

R. carolina. June-Jul. 7. 3 to8 f. &. Swamps. Mo. 
Beck. 

R. lucida. Jul. ro. 3to4f. kh. Louisville, M-Murt. 


> & = _— | "Le 
§ ae SPIREZACE Liem JIE adow-swect 2iiCe 


’ 


Spirwa salicifolia. Willow-leaved spirea. Jul. w. 2 to 
4f. h. md. wp. W. 

S. tomentosa. Hard-hack. Jul-Aug. p. 2 to 3 fa &. 
Ky. St. 

S. opulifolia. Nine-bark, June-Jul. w 3to6f. 4). sr. 

Wor. O. Ky. 


S. betulifolia. Birch-leaved spirewa. June. r. Lf. bh. Ky. 
St. 


S. aruncus. Goats-beard. Steeple-weed. June. w. 2 to 


Of. &. Mar. O. Ky. 


297. S. lobata. Meadow-sweet. Pride of the prairie. June. 


r.2to 4 f, We wp. O. 
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Gillenia trifoliata. Indian physic. Gillenia. June. ». 9 
to3f. &. sw. Morgantown, Va. Paddock. Emetic, 
emceto-cathartic, + _oe Big. Med. Bot. iii. 10. 
Bart. Med. Bot. i. 65. 

G. stipul: 0 W ine rn gillenia. Americanipecac. Ju. 
Jul. w. 2to4f. 4. Woods. W. Properties similar to 
the last. Fig. Bart. Med. Bot. i. 71. 


LXXIV. POMACE/E.—TueE APPLE TRIBE. 


Aronia arbutifolia. Red choak-berry. May-June. z-, 
2to4f. b. Louisville, WeMurt. 

A. botryapium. Shad a sh. June berry. Service ber- 
ry. Ap.w. Sto30f. bh. O. Ky. 

A. melanocarpa. Black - choak -berry. May-June. 2, 
4to6f. bh. B ie &c. ky. St. 

A. sanguinea. Bloody choak-berry. May. w. 4 to 6f,. 
bh. W. Purs h. 

A. alnifolia. Alder-leaved service berry. May. 4 to 5 
f. bh. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

Crategus coccinea. Thorn bush. Red haw. May. a. 5 
tolof. bh. Woods. os Ky. 

C. crus-galli. May. w. 5 to 20f. b. W. 

C. populifolia. Ap. w. b. Ky. St. 

C. pyrifolia. Pear-leaf thorn. June. w. . Michigan, 
Beck. O. 

C, punctata. Thorn tree. May. w 2. O. 

C. glandulosa. May. w. hb. O. 

C. spathulata. Ap. w. 10 to Lf kb. O. 

C. apiifolia. Ap. w. 4to lt b. O. 

Sorbus americana. Mountainash. May. w. 10 to 20f. 
bh. Near Lake Huron, Houston. 

Pyrus coronaria. Crab apple. May. Pale r. 15 to 20 f. 
h. W. 


LXXV. AMYGDALE/E.—Tue atmonp TRIBE. 


Prunus virginiana. Black cherry. Wild cherry. May. 
wv. 30 to 60 f. h. Woods. W. Tonic, anodyne. big. 
Med. Bot. 

P. pennsylvanica. Red cherry. Wild red cherry. Ap.- 
May. w. 8to20f. h. Ky. St 

P. serotina, De Cand. Choke cherry tree. June. w. 20 
to GOf. bh. Ky. St 

P. depressa. Sand cher ‘y. May. w. 2to6Of. hh. River 
banks, Ky. S¢. Fruit black, agreeable. 

P. americana. Meadow plum. Wild red plum. Yellow 
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plum, Beck. May. x. 10to12f. %. md. Prairies, 
&ec. O. - 

P. chicasas Summer plum. May. 
Ky. St. Ark. Jas, 


LXXVII. LEGUMINOSA.— 

Baptisia alba. Prairie indigo. Jul. 
Central Ohio. 
ria. Dr. — 


B. eerule: » Blac flowered 





10tol5 f. bk. 


We 











Tne PEA TRIBE. 
w. Bto4f. YA. dp. 


Medicinally a substitute for b. tincto- 






indigo. Spiked indigo weed. 
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343. L. prostrata. Aug. p. Y. Sandy soils, Ky. St. 
344. L. augustifolia. Sept. wp. 3to4df. Y. Sandy soils, 
ow. dp. Col. Mar. O. 
L. polystachia. Aug.—Sept. r-w. 2 to 4 f. Y. dp. ow. O, 
L. divergens. Jul. p» Llto2f. A. dp. Darby Plains, 
Cin. O. 
L. reticulata, Bk. Bush clover. Aug. p. 2 f. 4. Dry 
woods, Ill. Bk. 
Hfedysarum canadense. Canadian trefoil. Jul. p. 3 to 
4f. 4. dp. ow. W. 
» Hi. lavigatuin. Smooth trefoil. Aug. p. 3to 4f. Y. dp, 
Woods. O. 
90. H. rotundifolium. Round leaved trefoil. Aug. p. Pros- 
trate, 2 to 5 f. long. 2. rs. O. Ky. 
301. HL. panieulatum. Aug. p of, &. ow. O. 
352. H.'rigidum. Rigid trefoil. Aug. p. 3 f. 4%. Mar. O. 
303. H. acuminatum. Broad-leaf trefoil. Jul.—Aug. p. 1 to 


Qf. 4%. swe Ky. O. 
) 


354. H. nudiflorum. Naked-flowered trefoil. Aug. p. 1 to 2 
f. ©. sw. Ky. O. 
» Hi. viridiflorum, Bk. Green- -flowered trefoil. Jul. g-p. 
3to4f. 4%. sw. Ky. Sé. 
H. 2 gene Bk. Aikin’s trefoil. Jul-Aug. r-p. 3 f. 


4. ow. O. Ky. 
He og Sticky trefoil. Jul. p. Y. Ky. St 
» H. pauciflorum. Tew-flowered trefoil. w. 4. Decum- 
bent. W. 
D9. If. boreale, Muti, Alpine trefoil. June—Jul. p. 2f. Moun- 
tains, &c. Mo. Ter. Nuit. 

» H. glabellum. Jul.-Sept. p. 1 to 2 f. 2. Damp woods, 
one mile EK. from Monroe, O. Detroit, Eat. Perhaps 
the most elegant plant of the genus. 

361. H. obtusum. Blunt-leaf trefoil. Aug. p-g. 1 to 2 f. 
ow. dp. Mi. O. 

262. H. strictum. Branchless trefoil. Jul. p. 2 to4f. 2. dp. 
Middletown, O. 

363. H. marilandicum. July-Aug. p. ©. Dry fields and 
woods. Louisville, Murt. 

364. Galega virginiana. Goat’s rue. Jul. ny we lf Y. 
Barrens. Throughout U.S. Bk. 

365. G. hispidula. May. rm 2h. YU. Ky? St. 

366. Astragalus canadensis. Milk vetch. June. y. 2f. Y. 
Banks of streams. W. 

367. A. missouriensis, Vutt. May. p. 6 i. Hills. Mo. Ter. 
Nutt. 

368. A. galegoides. w. 2 f. Mo. Ter. Nuit. Near Zanesville, O? 
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369. A. hypoglottis. May. Mo. Ter. Mut. 

370. A. laxmanni. June. &. 1 f. 24. Hills,Mo. Ter. Nuit. 

371. A. carnosus. June. b-p. 2 f. Plains. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

372. A. gracilis. May. p.2f. 2%. Plains, Mo. Ter. Mutt. 

373. Stylosanthes elatior. Pencil flower. Aug. y. 9 to 101. 
U. Louisville, M*Murt. 

374. Petalostemon violaceum. Aug. r-p. UY. Ky. St. Mo. 
Ter. Nutt. 

375, P. candidum. Jul. w. Uf. Tenn. Ill. Mo. Pursh. Ky. 
St 

376. P. macrostachyum. w. 2 f. 2. Plt. Jas. 

377. Dalea aurea. Jul. y 2f. YU. Gravelly hills, Mo. Ter. 
Nutt. 

378. D. laxiflora. Jul. w. 6f. Y&. Prairie du Chien, Nutt. 

079 D. formosa. p. b. Pit. Jas. 

080. D. alopecurioides. Jul. b& If, ©. Mississippi River, 
Pursh. 

381. Phaca villosa. Jul. y- 24. Hills, Mo. river, Vutt. 

o82. P. triphylla. May. 4. Mo. Ter. Nuit. 

383. ~— dispar. Bitter vetch. June. wy. U¢. Plt. Jas. 

384. ¢ Sg gg Nut. May. r. U4. Sandy hills, Mo. Riv. 
Pit Vult. Jas. 

38). Oxytropis lambertii. June. p. YY. Plt. Nutt. Jas. 

386. Thermia rhombifolia. March? y. 8 to 12 i, Y. Pit. 
Nult. Jas. 

o87. Glycyrrhiza lepidota. American liquorice. Jul. w. 3 to 
5S Mw be BL. Bradbury. Mo. Ter. .Vuit. Jas. 


Expectorant,demulcent. The root probably a substi- 
tute for the oflicinal liquorice. Disp. Wood and Bache. 
%.)s) 


Doce 
v88. Trigonella sericea. American fenugreek. Jul. w—r. 1 f. 
©. bt. Plt. Nutt, Medicinal? Duncan’s Disp. 319. 
389, Amorpha fruticosa. Jul. 6f. b. Ky. St. Pit. Jas. 
oJ, A. nana. May. p-b Di. b. Grassy, woodless hills. 
Plt. Nuit. 
391. A. canescens. Lead plant. Mineral plant. July? 6. 181. 
he St. L. Nut. Pit. Jas. This plant is said to grow 
only in the immediate neighbor ond of lead mines. 


092. Virgilia lutea. Virgil’s tree. June. y. Tall tree. St. 
Ky. St. Tenn. Nut. The bark affords a yellow dye. 
Kat. 


093. Robinia pseudacacia. Locust tree. Black locust. False 
acacia. May. w. 30 tod50 f. b. bt. Woods. W. 

894. Clitoria mariana, Lin. July-Aug. b. Climbing. 2%. bt. 
&c. O? 

895. Clitoria virginiana, Aug. p. Climbing. 4. Hedges. 
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Ky. St. Flowers larger than those of any other North 
American plant of this order. 

Amphicarpa monoica. Jul. &.w. Twining. 3 to 4 feet 
long. ©. ow. O. Ky. 

A. comasa. Jul. p. Prostrate and climbing. 3 to 5f 

Prairie near Middletown, O. 

A. sarmentosa. Aug. w. Prostrate. ow? O? 

Apios tuberosa. Ground-nut. Jul. p. ‘Twining, 2 to 6 f. 
4%. bt. ow. &c. O. Ky. Root tuberous and nutri- 
tious. 

Phascolus perennis. Wild bean. Jul. p. Twining. 
ow. W. Bk. Ky. S¢. 

Strophostyles h ‘yolus. July—Aug. p. Climbing or pros: 
trate. 26. Sandy fields. W. Bk. 

S. diversifolius. Aug. p. Prostrate, 3 to4 f. ©. Prairie 
near Hamilton, O. Woods. Bh. 

Wistaria frulescens. Wistar’s vine. b-p. Climbing. 

lil. Fat. 

Lupinus es ennis. Wild lupine. May. & If. Y. W. 
he. Loui ville, MMurt. 

he audillin Stinted Jupine. June. b. 4 to G1. ©. or 
White River, Mo. Ter. Nit. 

Lathyrus decaphyllus. p. 2f. Plt. Jas. Grassy plains, 
Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

L. venosus. Vein-leaved vetchling. July-Aug. p. XY. 
wp. With grasses, &c. Mich. Lat. ; 

Vicia americana. Am Goins vetch. May-June. pe Scl- 
dom erect. 2. rb. sw. &c. O. Mo. Ter. W. 

V. cracea. Tufted vetch. Aug. p-w. 26. md. Ky. St 

V. caroliniana. Carolinian vetch. May—June. w. Climb- 
ing. 2f. Mountains, &c. ae Eat. 

V. sativa. Tare. Common vetch. June. & 1 to 2 f. 

Intr. W? 

Pisum maratimum, Lin. Beach pea. May-July. b-p. Y. 
Shores of the Great Lakes. .Viit. 

Darlingtonia brachyloba. Darlington’s plant. 74. Ky. 
&c. Eat. Prairies, Hl. Ky. Pursh. 

D. slewiuloon. %. Tenn. Eat. Banks of Tenn. and 
Miss. Pursh. 

Schrankia uncinata. Sensitive briar. Jul. p. 2Qto3f 

(. Plt. Jas. Near Potosi, Mo. Bk. 

Cassia marilandica. American senna. Wildsenna. July 
-Aug. y 3to4df. UY. bt. W. Purgative. Big. Med. 
Bot. i. 166. 

C. chamecrista. Prairie senna. Partridge pea. July- 


Aug. y Lto2f., .©. dp. Sandy places. O. Ky. 
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Abundant on Darby Plains, three miles 8S. from Mil- 
ford. ‘The leaves of this plant are probably superior 
to the last, for medicinal use. Leaves sensitive. 

418. C. nictitans. Winking cassia. Wild sensitive plant. Ju. 
July. y If. ©. Sandy places. rb. Mar. O. Ky. 

419. C. tora. July Sf ©. Ky. St. 

420, C. aspera. apie cassiaa ©. Ltodf. Ky. St. 

21. Gymnocladus canadensis. Coffee bean. Coffee tree. 
May —June.w. 30 to SOL b. O. Ky. 
), Gleditschia triacantha. Tfoney-locust. June. zw or Y-W. 
2010 60 f. &. Woods. W. ~ 
423. Cercis canadensis. Judas tree. Red bud. Ap. r. 10 to 


oo f. I . VV oods. W. 
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494, Urtica canadensis. Canadian nettle. July—Aug. o-—w. 3 


— [HE NETTLE TRIBE. 









to6f. 2. sw. Damp. W. 
425, U. divaricata, Beck. July—Aug. 2 to3f. 2f. rs. sw. O? 
U. pumila. Richweed. Stingless nettle. Jul. 8 to 201. 
" bt. sw. O. INV. . 
427. U. diocia. Common neitie. Large stinging nettle. Ju. 
Aug. g 2tool U4. Waste places. rd. O. Ky. 
428. | - procera, Muhl. Tall nettle. Gregareous nettle. Ju 
-Aus. go oto4f. 26. QO? 


429, Us eracilis, Line Slender stalked nettle. June—Aug. g 


















Yiodf. 24. rs. &c. aa tw o miles 5. ig ae 
450. U.urens. Dwar fstinger. Stinging nettle. June-July. 
3 LO J) ie Ue bg (. intr, K Ve : te 
435i. Ba hy iH Thi l F ite ri lora 2 July. Oe 5 LO 7 ie ihe SWe O. Ky. 
CIO > 1° P Agee rr, pe ae - : 6 a Oe + 
4. ~6 bJje Cy I nde ile i ‘al necviee we UuUlc= Luc. Ue y to ce] i its z 
Wp WNC. iH WO mili te tr jvom « OLUMDUS. We 
433. Parietaria pennsylvanica. Pellitory. June. 12 to 15i. 
). rs ow Xe. W. 
434. Cannabis sativa. licmp. June. w-g. 6to 8 f. ©. Intr. 





_— 
we) 






D>. Llumulus lupulus. Common hop. ilop vine. fee gi. 
Twining. 2(. bt. Hedges. W. Tonic, narcotic. Big. 
Med. Bot. iii. 163. 


LXXIX. ULMACE/E.—Tur Em TRIBE. 


436. Ulmus americana. White elm. Ap.-May. py. Tall tree. 
W. Bark astringent, demulcent. ‘Timber valuable. 

437. U. fulva. Slippery elm. May. Large tree. W. Inner 
bark mucilaginous, demulcent; used considerably in 
medicines 


438. U. alata.: Whahoo.* A meee tree. Ky. Tenn. Nuit. 
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439. Celtis crassifolia. Hackberry. May. g-w. Tree 20 to 
40 f. O. Ky. 

440. C. occidentalis. Hoop ash. Beaver wood. Nettle tree. 
May. g-w. Tree of middling size. Five miles west 
from St. L. Bk. 

4 C. pumila. May. g. 6f. %. Banks of rivers, Ky. St. 

» Planera aquatica. "lie. h. 25 to 30 f. West of the 
Alleghanies, Vutt. 


LXXX. ARTOCARPE-E.—Tum BREAD-FRUIT TRIBE. 


443, Maclura aurantiacia. Maclure’s mock orange. Ossage 
apple. Bow-wood. Yellow-wood. Tree 20 to 30 f. 
Ark. Jas. 

444, Morus rubra. Red mulberry. May. 15 to40f. &, 
Woods. Ky. O. Fruit very similar to blackberries, 
edible. 


LXXXII. CUPULIFERA.—Tue oak TRIBE. 


Plants of this order possess more or less astringency. 


445. Quercus imbricaria. Shingle oak. Laurel-leaved oak. 
Tree 40 to 50 f. Leaves entire. O. Ky. &c. Much 
used for making shingles, where pine cannot be ob- 


tained. 

416. Q. discolor. False red oak. May. Large tree 60 to 70f. 
Forests, Mar. O. 

447, Q. palustris. Pin oak. Water oak? May. Tree 40 to 
60 f. bt. Dry woods. Swampy woods. W. Wood firm 
and useful. 

448, Q. obtusiloba. Tron oak. Burr oak, (in Ohio.) May. 

20 to 50 f. Sterile grounds, Darby Plains, O. Ky. 
Timber inferior only to live oak, Q. virens. 

Q. m: acrocarpa. Over- -cup oak. May. Large tree 40 to 
GU f. Limestone hills, Bk. bt. Acorn very large. Tim- 
ber excellent. W. 

» Q. oliveeformis. Mossy-cup oak. May. Large tree, much 
like the preceding. “bt. &e. Miami country. 

Q. alba. White oak. May. <A tree sometimes of gigan- 
tic dimensions. Forests, where the soil is productive. 
W. Bark astringent, antiseptic, tonic. Big. Med. Bot. 
Timber valuable. 

Q. montana. Rock chesnut oak. Mountain oak. May 
30 to40 f. b. rs. O. - Excellent fuel. Bark esteemed 
by tanners. 

d3- Q. phellos. Willow oak. May. 30 to60 f. %. Swampy 
forests. Ky. St. Ark. Jas. ‘Timber of little use. 
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Q. tinctoria. Quercitron. Black oak. May. 70 to 80f. 
he Woods. W. Bark used in dying yellow. Astrin- 
gent, tonic, &c. Disp. Wood and Bache, 524. Michx. 
N. A. Sylv. i.91. 

455. Q. ferruginea, Michz. Black Jack. Barren oak. May. 
20 to 30 f. bh. Sandy woods. Kentucky barrens, St. 
Esteemed for fuel. Q. nigra, Willd. 

456. Q. falcata. Spanish oak. Red oak. May. 70 to 80 f. 
h. Sandy soil. Ky. St. Bark esteemed by tanners; 
wood used for staves and fuel. 

457. Q. castanea. Yellow oak. May. 60 to 70 f. ». Moun- 
tains, &c. Ky. St. O. Bark used for dying yellow. 

458. Q. pumila. Dwarf oak. Ap. 2f. b. Ky. St. 

459. Q. chinquapin. Chinquapin oak. Dwarf chesnut oak. 
May. 3to4f. %. Barrens. Brushy Prairie near Day- 
ton, O. 

460. Q. bannisteri, Michx. Scrub or shrub oak. May. 4 to 6 
f. b. Barrens. Brushy Prairie? 

461. Q. triloba. Downy black oak. May. 20 to 70 f2 b. 
Barrens. Brushy Prairie. 

402. Q. coccinea. Scarlet oak. May. 70 to 80 f. hb. Fertile 
woods. Louisville, WMurt. Used for staves and fuel. 

4163. Q. cinerea. Ap. 20 f. ). Louisville, WM Murt. 

464. Castanea vesca. Chesnut tree. May-June. Large tree. 
W. 

fo. C, pumila. Chinquapin. May. 6 to 12 f. Ky. Mar. O. 
Nut small and sweet. 

466. Corylus americana. Hazcl-nut. Wild filbert. March- 
Ap. 4to8f. bh. sw. Barrens. W. 

407. I'agus ferruginea. Red beech. May-June. Large tree. 
Woods. O. 

468. I’. sylvatica. White beech. May. Large tree. Ky. Sé. 


LXXXII. BETULINE.—Tue pircn TRIiBe. 

469. Betula rubra. Red birch. May. 60% %. Banks of 
streams. The summer of the great flood of 1832, I 
saw a single prostrate but living trank of the red birch, 
partly covered by alluvion, on the shore of an island in 
the Ohio near Marietta. It might have come from the 
highlands of Pennsylvania or Virginia. 

470. B. glandulosa. Scrub birch. May. 2 f. ). Mountains. 
N. States to N.W. Ter. Bik. 

471. Alnus serrulata. Alder. March. 6 to 1Of 4b. mh. 

4 Swamps. bt. Ky. St. ; 
s 472. A. glauca. March. bh. St. Croix riv. uit. N.W. Ter. 
Houghton. 
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- Carpinus americana. Blue beech. Water beech. Horn- 

beam. May. g-y. 10 to 20 f. h. Damp woods, &c. W. 

Osirya virginica. Iron wood. Hop hornbeam. May. 
20 to 40 f. b. Woods. W. 


LXXXIV. SALICLVWE.—Tne wIittow TRIBE. 


Salix myricoid es » hb. Small shrub. md. rb, 


Ay 
Woods, Bi | Mar. O. Mich. Eat. 
urshiana, Spreng. S. falcata, Pursh. Pursh’s wil- 
Ape! May. Sold of. b&b. bt. Banks of streams, O. 
istata, ?P ursh, Ap. bh. Ashrub. W. Muh. 


, 27° le . . ] = T , = 
ongifolia. Long-leaf willow. Jul. 2f bk. Banks 


vers. W. Musi. 
s» muhlenbergiana. Speckled willow. Ap. 3 toof. b. 
mary willow. March. 1 to 3 f. 
era. Rose willow. Cone-gall willow. Ap. 4 to 8 
, Lk. wp? Mich. Eat. em 
» ambigua. Ap. bh. Low grounds, Germantown, O. 
Frank. 
S. recurvata. Shrub willow. Ap. Low shrub. 2 to df. 
rermantown, Frank. 
Mourning willow. Ap. 3to4f. %. Gcrman- 


Britile-joint willow. Ap.-May. 
of streams, Mich. Eat. This 
: tonic, astringent, and antiseptic. 
willow. May. Small tree or large 
inds. Mich. al. 
Gray willow. Ap. dtoSf. hk. Low grounds, 
Eouisville, WMurt. 
S. babylonica. Weeping willow. May. Ornamenial 
tree. Intr. 
Populus tremuloides. Quaking asp. Aspen tree. Ap. 20 
to 5Uf, b&b. Woods, NY. St. Wor. O. 
P.angulata. Water poplar. Ap. S80f. b. Western 
rivers, Jas. 
P. laevigata. Cotton wood. Mar. 70 to SOU f. b. bt. rs. 
W. 
492. P. candicans. Balm of Gilead. Mar. 40to0 50f. b. 
Woods, Ky. Si. Mich. Kat. The viscid buds are 
used in the composition of healing salves. 


493. P. heterophylla. Various-leaved poplar. May. 60 to 80 
f, Swamps. wp. Darby Plains,O. W. Bk. 
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494. P. grandidentata. Large American aspen. Ap. 40 to 
50 f Hills, near Cin. O. 


LXXXV. PLATANELE.—Tue puane TRBE. 


495. Platanus occidentalis. Sycamore. Buttonwood. Ame- 
rican plane tree. May. 60 to LOO f. 6. bt. W. 

496. Liquidambar styraciflua. Sweet gum tree. May. Large 

tree. Low woods. W. Fragrant, aromatic. Said to 

be medicinal. 


LXXXVI. WYRICEVE.—T ue GALe TRIBE. 


497. Myrica cerifera. Bayberry. Wax myrtle. May-June. 
2 io Of b. Shady woods. Sandy situations, d&c. 
Presque Isle, Lake Erie. The berries yield a valua- 
ble greenis ase ax. Astringent, emetic, narcotic. Beach. 
Big. Med. Bot. il. 

498, M. gale. Sweet gale. Dutch myrtle. May. 3to5f. &. 
be. Lake Sup. "Houghton. 

499. Comptonia asplenifolia. Sweet fern. Ap.—May. 2to4 
f. b. Woods, &c. Louisville, M’Murt. Astringent, 
tonic. Bart. Med. Fl. i.224. Raf. Med. Bot. i. “ILD. 


LXXXVIU. JUGLANDEE.—Tue warner Tre. 

500. Juglans nigra. Black walnut. Ap.-May. 50 toGOf, &. 
Fertile woods. W. A most valuable and beautiful 
timber, resembling mahogany. 

501. J. cinerea. Butter-nut. White walnut. April-May. 
Large tree. bt. &c. W. Cathartic. Big. Med. Bot. i. 
HIS. 

502. Carya alba. Shag-bark hickory. Ap.-May. Large tree. 
Kertile woods. W. Timber valuable. 

505. C. sulcata. Shell-bark hickory. Ap.-May. Large tree, 
excellent for fuel, &c. Fertile soils, Ky. O. 

504, C. amara. Bitter-nut. May. Large hai Woods. O. 
Ky. 

505. C. coh a. Pig-nut. Broom hickory. May. Large tree, 
with tough wood. Woods. Ky. Si. 

506. C. tomentosa. Common hickory. Ap.—-May. Large 
and valuable timber tree. Fertile woods. W. O. 

007. C. oliveformis. Pecan nut. Ap. Grows in West. Tenn. 

Ky. St. Louisville, MW’ Murt. 


LXXXVIT. EUPHORBIACEA.—Tue rEvrnorsiuM TRIBE. 


508. mapherhia corollata. Flowering spurge. July—Aug. a. 


lio2f Y. dp. ch O. Ky. Emctic, diaphoretic, ex- 
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pectorant. Big. Am. Med. Bot. iii. 119. Wood and 
Bache, Disp. 288. 

509. E. obtusata. Jul-Aug. 12 to I8i. YY. rd. &e. 
Shores of Lake Erie. — 

510. E. peplus. Jul-Aug. 6 to I8i. ©. cre rd. cf. O, 
Ky. 

511. . maculata. Spotted spurge. French purslane. Aug.—Oct, 
generally prone, or creeping. 6 to L2i. ©. cf. rd. W, 

b. var. parvula, mihi. Dwarf spo'ted spurge. Jul.—Oct, 

Creeping, Sto8i. ©. rd. O. Leaves scarce onc 
tenth the size of the preceding. 

512. Ei. hypericifolia. Aug.-Sept. Erect, lto2 f. © rd. 
Ky. St. 

513. E. polygonifolia. Knot-grass-leaved spurge. Jul.-S: 
Procumbent, Si. 2/. Sands, Ky. St Banks of the Ohio 
and Miss. Pursh. 


514. &. thy mil folia. Ixy. St. Borders of the Ohio, Micha. 
5. E. dentata. Toothed-l afspurge. Jul.—Aug. ©. Tenn. 


Miche. Jul. (Je L lie J ‘Oe 


YH 
1 


516. FE. port ilaccoi les. Pursiane spurge. June—Aug. 
Mo. Ter. Jas. 
O17. E. oft lina Jul. Y.rs. Ky. Pursh. 
is. E. 1.2 Spee a \merican ipecacuanha. June. 
San dy soil, Louisville. (2) 4? Murt. Emetic, diapho- 
ale Bart. Med. Bot. i. 218. Bie. Med. Bot. iii. 109, 
tlairy spurge l to Of 26. Wet 


“+ © 


June—Jul, 

by. 

520. E. herronii, mthi. Llerron ; cuphorbium. Root small. 
branching and fibrous: stem erect, pilose: branches de- 
cussately opposite: peliolcs ciliate, half as long as the 
leaves: leaves varying from the lowest on the stem 
Which are rhomb-ovate. to those of the involucre, 
which are lance ie-scrrulate, obtuse, at 
the base acute and entire; pilose above, veins and 
midrib very hairy beneath: wabels small, terminal, 
involucred and few flowered. Aug.-Sept. ©. 1 to 
2f, Small prairie half a mile south of Middletown, 
Ohio. Dedicated to my friend Dr, O. M. Herron, a 
devoted student in naturai science. 

521. Croton capitatum. ©. Ky. St. 

522. C. ellipticum. ©. St. L. Muti. 

523. Crotonopsis linearis, June. 12 to 18i. ©. Sandy 
swamps. W. bk. 

924. Acalypha virginica. Three-seeded mercury. June- 
Aug. 12 to 18. ©. rd. ow. O. Ky. Expecto 

rant, diuretic, Dr. Atkins. Elliott’s Bot. ii. 645. 


oa : a, 
GUCilta 


— 
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525. A. caroliniana, Walter. Beck’s Bot. 311. Jul.—Aug. 
Oto LSi. ©. ow. Ke. O. 

526. A. ostryafolia, mihi. lron-wood-leaved mercury. It is 
probably the A. caroliniana of Elliott, vol. lis 645. 
Found by Mr. T. G. Lea, on one of the Kentucky hills 
opposite Cincinnati. Aug.—Sept. ©? The leaves 
resemble in form, those of Ostrya virginica. 

527. Pachysandra procumbens. June. g.--w. Procumbent. 
4%. Ky. St. 

528. Tragiamacrocarpa. Jul. ©. Climbing. Ky. Miche. 


XCHL CELASTRINEVE, Ture raise prrrer-sweet TRIBE. 


1), Celastrus scandens. False’ bitter-sweet. Red root. 
Climbing staff tree. May-June. oy. Woody vine, 
10 to 2Uf Woods. Narcotic. secernant stimulant. 
It is regarded by Mr. Miles, a ‘Thompsonian, as stimu- 
lating and diuretic, and capable of removing hepatic 
obstructions. Portio puly. cort. radicis, 31. ter die. 
Euonymus atropurpureus. Indian arrow. June. ps 6 
io LO b&b. sw. O. las active medicinal virtues, if 
we credit popular opinion. 

Em. americanus. Burning bush. Spindle tree. June. 
Y=" {to OL W Pittsburgh, Peter. Ky. Si. 
i. obovatus. ‘Trailing cuonymus. June. oe & pm 

re WY. Wor. O. Root simi- 
229, and probably possesses similar 


I 
! 
, 


177 ae 8 | Per 77’ TiN ewen eee merm - on oT 
~ RAAMNEAY Tum sucktTiorn TRIBE. 


hamnus carolinianus. May. 4to 6f& Ky. St. 


alnifolius. Dwarf elder. May-June. g. h. rm. 


rey 


Mo. Ter. Eat. 

R. lanccolatus. Shrub. Ey. St. 

C,. cnothus americanus. Red-root. New Jersey tea. Jul. 
wed to Of b.ow. dp.W. An Indian remedy for syphilis. 
lloop. Med. Dic. Astringent. Raf. Med. Bot. ii. 205. 

C. sanguineus. Bloody ceanothus. May. w.3f. b. 
Pit. Vill. 

38. C. intermedius, Pursh. Dwarf red-root. Similar to 
536, but much smaller. Elliott, Mo. Ter. Jas. Woods, 
Tenn. Lyon. Pursh, i. 167, 


XCVII. STAPHYLEACAZ. Tue BLapper-NvT TRIBE. 


539, Staphylea trifolia. Bladder-nut. Ap.-June. w. 6to 10f. 
h. sw. sr. cr. W. 
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XCVIIL. HIPPOCASTANE. Tue norsk-CHEsNUT TRIBE 


540. Zsculus glabra, Willd. May. w. 10 to 30f. b, 
Woods. Lexington, Short, ‘Eat. Man. Banks of the 
Illinois, BA. Probably identical with the next. 

54]. 2. ohioensis, mihi. <A. pallid: 1. Willd. ohioensis, “pe 
Michx? Buckeye. Fetid buckeye. Calyx half ; 
long as the corol: petals 4, ye ‘lowish, claw shorter tha in 
the caly x: stamens twice as long as the petals: pericarp 
echin: ite: leaves in five S, lance -oblong, acuminate, ser- 
rulate, glabrous shane. axils of the veins pubescent 
beneath: dark rough, cinereous. 40 to 50f hk. bt. 
O. Ky. Emetic,narcotic, &c. Dr. Drake. 

542. Ze. flava, E//. Bot. i. 436. Pursh. AL. lutea, Linn? Eat? 
Sweet buckeye. Upland buckeye. Ap. Pale ye 20 
to SUf. b. Pericarp smooth. llills near large rivers, 
O. Ky. 

543. 4. On the Walnut Ilills near Cincinnati, I find a spe- 
cies of Aisculus resembling the flava, but diflering in 
the deep orange and yellow hue of its flowers, its 
glabrous, 1 irre oul uly serrate leaves,and more acute 
divisions of the calyx. ‘The bucke ye (either the flava 
or ohioensis) is regarded as the emblem tree of Ohio. 

544. E. discolor, Purshe May. yw & p. 4f. 2. West Va. 
Paddock. 





C. SAPLND. ICE. TE. Ture soap-TREE TRIBE. 


5-45. Satimaiidins haleacabum, Willd. MWeart seed. Aug. 
©. Mo. Ter. Jas. Aperient, Lind. Nat. Syst. Ilo. 


CI. 4CERINEA Tien MAPLE TRIBE. 


546. Acer rubrum, Ehrh. Red maple. Soft maple. Ap. r. 
80 io SU f. 2. Woods. W. Bark astringent: used 
domestically in dying black. 

O47. A. eriocarpum, Michz. White maple. Silver maple. 
River maple. Ap.—May. g. Large tree. River 
banks. W. 

o48. A. saccharinum, Linn. Sugar maple. Hard maple. 
Ap.-May. g-y. 40to GOf. Woods W. Yields su- 
gar and excellent fuel. 

649. A. nigrum, Wiche. Black maple. Sweet tree. Ap. y- 
g. 4A0to GOL. Very similar to the last. O. 

550. A. negundo, Linn. Ash-leaved maple. Box elder. 
Ap. g- 30 to60f bh. bi. & W. 

ool. A. striatum, Miche. Striped maple. False dogwood. 
May. g» 15 f Woods. Louisville, MWMurt.— 
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For the medicinal virtues of the maples, see Raf. Med. 
Bot. ii. 185. 


CIV. AMPELIDEZL, De Cand.—Tue vine reine. 

552. Vitis vulpina, Linn. Winter grape. Frost grape. June. 
w-g. Woody vine. 510 Uf, River banks, bt. O. Ky. 
Fruit tart, Nov. 

553. V. wstivalis, Michxe Summer grape. May-June. w-y. 
Woody vine, )to 50 f. sw. bt. Missouri banks, St. 
L. Be O. Fruit, Aug. 

554. V.labrusca, inn. Fox grape. Longworth’s grape. 
June-July. w-g. Woody vine, 10 to 60 f. Woods, O. 
Ky. Cultivated in Ohio. 

555. V. riparia, Micha. Mragrant flowered grape. July. w—p. 


Woody vine. Gravelly shores, Mich. at. 
556. Ampe lopsi is quinguefolia ty Michxr. Common creeper. 
American ivy. June-Jul. g. \Voody vine, 5 to 40 fF. 


ow. rs.) W. Admirable expec iorat i in pulmonary 
complaints. The vine. Mr. Lane of Norwal! k. Ohio. 
Eberle, West. Med. Gaz. i. 

557. A. cordata, Aich: ve licart-leaved ivy. Ju.-Jul. Woody 
vines Banks of streams. Alleghany Mountains, Lat. 
West to Ark. Bk. 

558, A. bipinnata, Michx. June-July. Shrubby vine. Rich, 
damp soils. Ark. Jas. 


CX. ANACARDIACEA.—Tnhe casurew rripe. 

559. Rhus glabra, Linn. Sumach. Smooth sumach. July. 
g-y. Gtollf. %. Old fields, &c. W. Berries as- 
tringe nt, refrigerant. Am. Jour. Med. Sci. v. G1. Big. 

Med. Bot. 

560. R. copallina, Linn. Mountain sumach. July. y-g. 3 to 
12f. h. Dry fields, Ky. St. Yields gum copal. 

561. R. aromatica. Aromatic sumach. May-June. y. 2 to & 
f. bk. bt. Calcareousregions. W. ‘Medicinal? 

562. R. vernix, Linn. Poison ash. June. g-y. 10 to 15 f. 
h. Margins of swamps. QO. Stimulant, vols sonous. 
Big. Med. Bot. i. 96. 

563. R. toxicodendron, Linn. Poison vine. Poison ivy. June. 
wo, 2to Of. h. Woods. W. Stimulant, narcotic. 
Big. Med. Bot. iii. 19. Juice extremely poisonous. 

6. var. radicans, Zorr. Climbing trees and rooting in 
their bark. 30 to 50 f. Supposed by some to cause the 
milk sickness. 

064, R. typhina, Linn. Stag’s horn. June. g-y. 10 to 15 f. 
rs. Louisville, M’Murt. 


Whole No. 31.—Hexade II. Vol. II. No. III. 3 
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CXIV. XANTHOXYLE/E.—THE prickty Asn Trine. 


565. Xanthoxylum fraxineum, Willd. Prickly ash. Ap. g, 
oto 5f. b. Woods, W. Stimulant, diaphoretic, s sia. 
lagogue, antirheumatic. Big. Med. Bot. iii. 156. 

566. Piclea trifoliata, Linn. Stinking prairie bush. Stinking 
ash. Swamp dogwood. Shrubby trefoil. June. g-z, 
4tol0f. bh. ow. dp. W. Said to cure intermit- 
tents. Doubtless actively medicinal. 


CXXIT. GERANIACE/EL.—Tue Geranium TRIBE. 


567. Geranium maculaium, Linn. Cranesbill. June. p. 8 to 
15 i. 2%. Woods. Root astringent. Big. Med. Bot, 
i. 20. 

568. G. carolinianum, Linn. Jul. w& r. 12 to 18i. ¢. wy, 
Ill. riv. Bk. 


CXXIT. OXALIDEV/E.— Tue woop-sorre TRIBE. 


The western plants of this order are acidulous and 
refrigerant, and may be used in fevers. Said to by 
antiscorbutic. Wood & Bache. 10. 

569. Oxalis stricta, Linn. Wood-sorrel. May—-Aug. y. 4 to 
10 i. ©. Nandy fields, &c. O. Ky. 

570. O. violacea, Linn. Violet wood-sorrel. May-June. 
4to6i. &%. Hills. rs. W. 

571. O. corniculata, Linne May-Aug. y. 6 to 10i. 
Woods, sr. &c. O. 

572. O. recurva, Ell. Ap.—May. y. 4 to 8i. ©. cf. rb. 
Mar. O. 

573. O. dillenii, Willd. May. y & p. 6 to 18 i. ©. Woods,0. 


CXXVIL DALSAMINEE.—Tue BabsaM TRIBE. 


574, Impatiens pallida, Nutt. Snap weed. Touch me not. 
False celandine. Aug. paley. 2to4f. ©. Damp 
grounds. W. Diuretic, emetic. Raf. Med. Bot. ii 


‘ 
WY 





575. I. fulva, Vutt. Jewel weed. Aug. y & Orange. 9 todl. 
©. Damp grounds, W. |! Medicinal, like the last. 


CXXIX. POLYGALE/E.—TueE MILKWORT TRIBE. 


576. Polygala senega, Linn. Seneka snakeroot. Junc-Jul. 
w. If. 4%. Woods. O. Ixy. Stimulant, diuretic, sia- 
lagogue, expectorant, purgative, emetic, sudorilic, 
emenagogue! Bart. ii. L1G. Big. ii. 97. 

577. P. ambigua, Mut. Jul. p 8io 10 i. Mar. O. 

578. P. alba, Vultt w. Oi. UY. Plains, Mo. Ter. WVuit. 
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i 
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P. polygama, Walt. Bitter polygala. June-July. p. 4 
to8i. 2. Woods. Mich. Vuit. Medicinal, bitter. 
Big. Med. Bot. iii. 129. 


. P. brevifolia, Nutt. Jul-Aug. » ©. Sandy swamps, 


O. Nuit. 

P. purpurea, Nuit. Jul-Aug. pr. I2Wtol8i. ©. 
Duncan’s Plains, O. 

P. incarnata, Linn. Milkwort. June-Jul. rp. 12 to 
ISi. ©. Mich. Eat. Ky. St. 

P. verticillata, Linn. Jul.-Oct. g-w. Stol2i. ©. 
Sandy soils. W. Dk Ky. Se 

P. setacea, Michx. Jul. ©. Ky. St. 

P. ay wr ay Willd. Vlowering wit itergreen. June. p. 

sto 4i. 26. Woods, &c. Near Lake Huron, Bk. 

P. s sanguinea, Linn. Bloody polygal: . Junc-—Oct. r. 8 
to 12i. ©. Dry soils, Louisville » MW Murt. 

P. lutea, Linn. Yellow polygala. June—Oct. y. 8to 16 
i. ¢?. Pine barrens, &c. Louisville, MW’Murt. 


CXXX. VIOLACE/E.—Ture viover TRIBE. 


Plants of this order possess emetic, cathartic, demul- 
cent and expectorant qualities. 

Viola cucullata, Ait. Common blue violet. May. b. 4 
to 8i. 2. Woods, O. 

V. pubescens, 4it. Yellow wild violet. May. y. 6 to 
Si. 2. Woods, W. 

V. rostrata, Muhl. Ap.-May. PalebB Gto8i. Y. 
Woods. rs. &c. Wor. O. Ky. 

V. aflinis, Le Conte. Prairie violet. May, Eat. Oct. b-p. 
Ste Gh. i; ok a Van Cleve’s Prairic, Dayton. Pick- 
away Plains, O. Ky. 

. palmata, Linn. Hand-leaf violet. May. b-p. 3 to6 
i. 4. Cin. O. Ky. 

V. sororia, Willd. May. b-p. 4. Dry woods, Ky. St. 

V. sagittata, Ait. Arrow-leaf violet. May. p. YX. 
Vieldss West Va. Paddock. Ky. St. 

V. ameona, Le Conte. Twisted violet. Ap. w. UY. Moist 
woods, hy. S¢. 

Y. blanda, ‘Willd. Smooth violet. Ap.-May. w& ps 
to4i. 2. Wet meadows, &c. Ky. St. West of St. 
L. Bk. 

¥. —_ Linn. Ap.—May. w. UY. Wet woods, 
Ky 

v. ae lites Linn. Ap.-May. w.3to8i. 2. Swamps, 
Ky. St. Near Lake Huron, Bk. 

V. pedata, Linn. May. Pale &. Sto5i. Y. rs. Hills, 


” 
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W. Bk. Ky. St. Medicinal. Wood & Bache, 668, 
Curtis Bot. Mag. 89. 

600. V. canadensis, Jinn. Canadian violet. r,w & b. 12 tg 
1Si. 2%. ow. Viclds.s W. Bk. Ky. St. Cin. O. 

6GOl. V. gonna De Cand. Muhlenberg’s violet 
M: ry. & GtolOi. 4%. Swamps, Ky. St. 

G02. V. ochroleuca, Sch. V. striata, Ait. Striated violet, 
May. y-w. GiolGi. Y. ow. bt. Swamps, Dé. O. Ky, 

603. V. he terophylla, _ ’, Various-leaved violet. March. 
ps S i > 12: Ye Ky? Se 

604. V. dcl bilie, J liche. eli —Ap.w. 4. Louisville, IP AMuri. 

605. V. nuttalli, P ursh. Nuitall’s violet. May. y. 4toO1. Y, 
Banks of he Kiissouri, Pursh. 

COG. V. tenella, Wuhl. May. b-w. 2to4i. YU. Sandy Hills, 
W. Bb. 

607. Vet icolor, Linn. Pansy. Heart’s ease. Garden violct. 
May. psy an * -h, 3to8i. Intr. Medicinal. Wood 
and Bache. CGS. 

GC&. Solea concolor, De Cand. Green violet. April-May. g. 
2to4f. 4%. rs. sw. W. Medicinal? 


CXXXI. PASSIFLOREZ.—TueE PASSION-FLOWER TRIBE. 


C09. Pa 
Delicate vine. 51 to 1Of, 7. Thickets,O. Ky. 
G10. P. incarnata, FV7//d. Fle h-colore d passion-flower. May- 


July. w& p. Vine, 20 to 30f. Uf. Dry soils, Ky. Sv. 


+ 


ve ti ote ' ¢ f Wl lA NCQ? Vawrar A , 
Hiora lutea, Linn. Yellow passion-fiower. Aug. 4. 


/ 


CXXXIV. CISTINE/E.—THE rocxk-RrosE TRIBE. 

G11. Lechea villosa, £//. Pin-weed. Jul. Tlowers brown 
1 to 2f. 2. Barren soil, Ky. St 

612. L. minor, Pur Smaller pin-weed. Jul. g-p. 8 to 10 
i. 4. Dry hills, ky. Sé. 

G13. L. racemulosa, v Mi hx. Jul. lto2f yx. Sandy situa- 
tions, Mar. O. ky. 


614. Hudsonia tomentosa, Mut. Silv ery false heath. June. 
Gi. b. Sea shore sania Mich. Lat. 
615. H. ericoides, Linn. False heath. May-June. y. 4 to6 


iw b. Pine barrens, Bs. Prairie near Middletown, 
O (?) Louisville, J/Murt. 

616. Helianthemum canadense, Michr. Rock-rose. Frost 
weed. June. y. Lf, ow, &c. Sandy prairie near St. 
i Bk. 


CXXXVI. SARRACENIE/E 


617. Sarracenia purpurea, Linn. Side-saddle flower. June- 


* 
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Western Flora. 
July. p. Llto2f y. bg. Said to occur in the north- 
ern a of Ohio. Doubiful. 

CXXXVII. DROSERACE/E.—Thue sunDEW TRIBE. 


618. Drosera longifolia, Linn. Long-leaved drosera. July- 
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C29. Agrostemma eu ae” Linn. Corn cockle. June- 
} { > £ 
/’s id tO & {. ©. » meat r 


630. Sanonaria officina is , Linn § 


onpenents Bouncing Bet. 
June-Sept. pale r, 12 tol8i, YX. ds rb. Siliami 
ountry. Intr. <Acrid, saponaccous, anti-vencereal. 
Eberle Mat. Mcd. ii. 220. 
G51, Cucubalus stellatus, Linn. Star campion. Jul. w. 2 to 


of, 4. crow. O. Ky. Prairies, ill. and Mo. Bh. 


§ 2. Ausinnez. Chick-weed like. 


632, Sagina procumbens, Linn. Pearl-wort. Jul. w. 2 to 4i. 
4. Borders of streams, W. BA. 
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Spergula arvensis, Linn. Corn spurrey. June—Aug. 
Oto 112i. CO. Sandy fields. Intr. W. Bh. 

S. saginoides, Linn. Pearl-wort spurrey. June. w. 2 to 
41. ©. Sandy fields) W. Bk. Ver ry similar in appear 
ance to sp. 632. 

Mollugo verticillata, Linn. Carpet weed. Indian 
chickweed. July-Sept. w. Prostrate. cf. Sandy situ. 
ations, W. 

Stellaria media, Smith. Chickweed. March-Nov. zw, 
Spreading, }to6i. ©. rd. W. 

S. pubera, Wiche. Starwort. May. w. Gto 10i. 2? rs, 
\\ ° 

S. palustris, Reiz. Stitchwort. June. w. 6 to 12 i. mh. 
Wor. QO. 

S. uliginosa, Sere>. Bog starwort. June. w. (4 to Gi. 


/ 
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C. dichotomum, Juhl. June. wz. Dj if ©. Pittsburgh. 
Pet a 
C. obloncifftium, Torr. June. w. Sito 10i. 4. Moun- 


iains, Bi. Mich. Lioughion. 
° ° ‘ ‘ i . , 4 AT, ’ od bl 
- Arenaria stricta, Miche. Erect sandwort. May—June. z. 
Oto 121i, 2f. Mountains, 2&. Mich. Lat. Ky. St 


A. j iniperina, Wid. Juniper Jeaved sandwort. 4. 
Mich. fut. 

A. serpyllifolia, Zinn. Thyme leaved sandwort. May- 
Jul. w. Decumbent, 3toSi. ©. San ly fields, Ny. Si. 

A. lateriflora. Linn. Sandwort. June. w. 5 to 101i. Y%- 

md. Wor O. Uk. Sup. Lio roht, 


A. obtusa, Lorre if. Mich. huat. 
A. patula, Miche. 4. Knoxville, Ky. Michz. 


CXLHT BELATINE/E.—Tue water-rerrer TRIBE. 


654. 


Crypta minima, Vuil. Mud purslane. May-Aug. g-7. 
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Prostrate, small. ©? Banks of streams, throughout 


U.S. Bk. 
CXLIV. PORTULACEA..—Tue_ purstane TRIBE. 


TT dad 


655. Portulacca oleracea, Linn. Purslane. May-Aug. y. 
Spreading, Oto lSi. ©. cf. Intr. W. Indi: genous to 
the plains of Mo. Vidi. Used as a potherb. 

656. Claytonia virginica, Linn. Spring beauty. Ap. w & +r. 
Gio 121i. 2%. owe md. W. 

657. C. lanceolata, Pursh. June. w. if. Louisville, WU’ Muwt. 

G58. ‘Talinum teretifolium, Pursh. Taliny. Jul.—Sept. p. 4 
io lOi. Y&. rs. St. L. Bee St. Croix riv. Houghton. 


CXLVI. GALACINE. 


659. Galax rotundifolia, Michx. May-Aug. w. 12 to 18i. 


‘, Mis. Tenn. .Vult. 
CXLVIL CRASSULACE/.—Tuohr, novst-Leek Trips. 


Possess refrigerant and abstergent properties. Lind. 


Al... 4 « f 
Valle mV Sle 10. 


6 « WT? ty : . t “> 4 
O60. Sedum ternatum, Miche. Valse ic plant. vune. we ZB to 
ov * 3 , 4 
ele « e Se Cre VV e 


661. S. pulechellum, Aiiche. p. 3 to 4i. Ky. St 
b62. Penthorum sedoides, Linn. Virginian stone ¢ rop. \ ir- 
einian Orpine. Jul.-Aug. Pal » Ye j 2io | ) , if . rb. 


bt. W. 
CL. IL LEC ‘EB UE. ive 


663. Queria canadensis, Linn. Forked chickweed. Jul.-Aug. 
w. Oto [Zi O. OW. SW. “ Xy. 

661. Q. argyrocoma, Muh/. June. rs. a gt 

G6o. Q. se ssiliflora, Vuit. Jul. Hills Mo. Ter. \Vuit. 


CLI. AMARANTACEZE.—Toe AMARANTH TRIBE. 
666. Amarantus albus, [WVi/ld. White coxcomb. Jul. g-w. 
ISi. ©. Gardens, cf. O. 
GO7. A. hy bric lus, Willd. Jul. g. lto2f. ©. cf. rd. ¢ 
G68. A. gracizans, Willd. Aug. g. ©. Louisville, Wh 
669. A. altissimus, mihi. Tall amaranth. Spikes simple 
when axillary, compound when termin: il: leaves ovate- 
oblong, muc ronate, acute at the base, “thes petioled: 
stem branching above, 6 to 8 f. Flowers reddish 
green. Aug. ©. On an old prairie, near Hamilton, O. 
670. A. miamiensis, mihi. Prairie amaranth. Spikes rather 
lax, axillary and terminal, compound: /eaves ovate and 
lance-ovate, retuse, mucronate, acute at the base: pe- 
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671. 


O72. 


673. 
G74. 


id 


Oi. 


686. 
687. 
GS8. 
689. 
690. 


691. 
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tioles nearly as long as the leaves. Very branching, 
2to3f. ©. Flowers r & g. Hoflman’s prairie, near 
Dayton, O. I give these as merely temporary names, 
until the plants ‘shall be farther investigated. 

Iresine celosioides, Hilld. Sept-Oct. w 3to4df. o 
rb,.dzc. Cin. O. Ky. 


CLUI. CHENOPODE.=..—Tue coostroor TRIPE. 


a ae Pe ae a 
Chenopodium album, Linn. Lamb’s quarter. Pigweed, 
oe ba . : a 
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A — _ Panne cao ‘ 2 VS Lay + ' - 
Acnida cannabina, Linn. Water hemp. Jul.—-Aug. g. 
4 f - ! q’ 
ey 4 ) \ se G). I . Ve t. 


Vorispermum hysco} A0.iUTD, it Villd. Aug. ©. | It. Jas. 


Blitum capitatum, Linn. Strawberry blite. Indian 


strawberry. June. 151. ©. Fields, &c. N. W. 
vr 7 7 


B. in lage otal ©. Dry situations. Plt, Jas. 

B. virgatum, Linn. Slender blite. June. ©. Ficlds. 
Intr. : pee JT Mut. 

Kochia dioica, Nui. May. 6 to 12i. ©. Mo. Ter. Mult. 

K. dentata, Willd. June. ©. Pit. Jas. 

Diotis lanata, Pursh. June. %. Arid situations on the 
banks of the Missouri, .Vuit. 

Polycnemum americanum, ut. &. Plt. Jas. Mo. Ter. 

Nuli. 








eer 


‘U7. DP. sagittatum, Linn. Prickly knot-weed. 
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CLIV. PHYTOLACCE/E.—INpDIAN POKE TRIBE. 


§92. Phytolacca decandra, Linn. Indian poke. Poke-weed. 
Scoke-weed. Junc-—Oct. w. 4to 8f. U. ow, &c. W. 
E:metic, antirheumatic, anti-schirrous? Bart. Med. Fl. 
aes .? 


Me Se 


CLVI. POLYGONIVE.—Tus secr-w 
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(0. P. hirsutum, Walt. Jul. w. 2f. O. (rb. Mar. O.)? 
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(345 [> ee 4 “¢ : @2 P €- ( ( 
(O06. P. articulatum, Linn. Joint-weed. Sept. r& we O- 9 


a 
Pe «!,, F i. . ‘ “7. ’ 1 Vea 
0101. Sandy plains, Mich. JVuill. 


v— 


Arrow-leaf 
knot-weed. July-Aug. w. Vine, 4 to Gf O. md. 
W p- W. 


(08. P. arifolium, Linn. Halbert-leaf knot-weed. Aug.-Sept. 


Paler, 2to4f. ©. mh. md. wp. W. 
_ ; "ae 
109. P. scandens, Linn. Climbing buck-wheat. 


w&r. Vine, 4to 8f. ©. sw. Hedges, W. 


Jul-Aug. 
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mee convolvulus, Linn. Bind-weed. Jul.-Sept. Reddish 
. Vine,6to 8 f. ©. cf. Mo. Bk. O. 

P. Tagopyrum, Linn. Buck-wheat. June. r-w. 1 to 2f, 
©. cf. Ohio banks. Intr. 

ican cirrhosa, Michx. Ap.—May. Climbing. %, 
Wet places among bushes. Islands, Tenn. Purs he 

Eriogonum scriceum, Pursh. Jul. y. 2. Prairies of 
Missouri, .Vutt. (Pursh. i. 277.) 

Calligonum canescens, Pursh. June. b. Plains of the 
Mo. near the Big-bend, Pursh. 

Rumex sanguincus, Linn. Bloody dock. June—Jul. 2 f. 
2%. rd. Fields. Intr. O. Ky. 

R. crispus, Linn. Curled dock. June-Jul. 2 to 3 f. 2, 
Fields. Intr. O. Ky. This and the three following 
species, are astringent, tonic, alterative and antiscor- 


is FU Re Ban 4 > 
butic. ¥y ood aX bar lee ed ive 


p 1 va vy “4 ‘, ee d { } xrrm ¢, hd 7 _ * 
Le Driitanicu e fann. Yu ‘llow- rooted Wate) GOC ine Ji uhe- 
y o ’ a oe eas ¥ | ae «qt _ - . £ 
Jul. e> a A+ 6 SWAPS, Vy NM "Cid Lik< I, ' Cc ZL . 
i 
PR ea ae rat A ‘ if 
K. aquaticus, Linn. Waterdock. Jul-Aug. 3 to 4f 
f . ] “ ER? r +! Pe, 
° tO; i na dal ch * y ¢ . QO? WViCGde YO i( > 
> ? R>} ae ae } . a ) 
ive Ot Luss. / / 5 Int-leal Go ° . l. 71l00] 
ex? RP ae = j ] qs ar fe e 
OWe f i Lise ilile ua (tae Q). iviClGe ce 4iU-. 
> ° . 84 ‘ 1.) o~ 
kee PCTSif ( i * full . June—J ul LO idle (ye SY 
Dar r 7 : 4 Cy 
jamp places, ivy... 
Pr a i A . : _ 
t ap 1. : Os A. wr, QoAan « — wna ff 
Ive ACCLOS lla, Linn. Sorrel. sneep sorrel. J UNnC—vJ Ul. 
A 


Oto i2i. cf rd. W. Refrigerant, diuretic, antiscor- 
butic. Wood & Bache, 9. 

R. venosus, Pursh. Ap. Lf. 2. ane banks, Plt. Vutt. 

R. crispatulus Mie xe Wy. Micha 

R. verticillatus, Walt. June. 2 io3f Y. (Mh. Swam 
O.)? 

R. acutus, Zinn, June. 2to3f. U4. Moist grounds, 
Louisville, Jf Murt. Intr. 


CLVITI. NYCTAGLVEVE.—The marvet or Perv TrRise. 


The roots of these ] ie are more orless purgative. Lind, 

Alliona abida, Wali Ap. ©? Mo. ‘Ter. Vuit. N. VV. 
‘Ver. Houghton. 

A. nyctaginea, Michx. Jul. 2/. Common on the alluvi- 
ons of the Missouri. Vult. 

A. linearis, Pursh. Plt. Jas. 

CLIX. SAURUREZE.—Tue swamp ity Trine. 

Saururus cernuus, Linn. ar lily. Lizard’s tail. 


Breast weed. Aug. w. Lto2f. 4. rb. mh. &c. W. 
Medicinal? 
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CLXII. PODOSTEME/E.—Tureap-root TRIBE. 


730. Podostemum ceratophyllum, Miche. Thread-foot. Jul. 
%. Closely attached to loose stones in shallow water of 
the Ohio and Kentucky rivers. Pursh. 


CLXV. CERATOPHYLL/.—Tue nornwort TRIBE. 


731. Ceratophyllum demersum, Zinn. Hornwort. Coontail. 


Jul. Submersed. Lto2f. YU. pl. O. 
2, C. submersum, Linn. Jul. Submersed. 2. pl. Wor. O. 
Division mneneneyanenens plants. 
CLXVI. JILICLViVE.—Tue noniy tripe. 

733. Hex opaca, 4it. American holly. June. w. 10 to 15f. 
h. Sandy woods. Ky. Sé. 

734. Prinos verticillatus, Zinn. Winter berry. False alder. 
June-Jul. w. Oto8f., bh. Swamps,&c. O. The 
bark and berrics arcastringent, tonic, antiseptic. Bart. 
1,203. Big. iii. 141. 

joo VP. lavigatus, Pursh. Jul. GtoSf. bk. Swamps. Mo. 
Ter. Jass W. Bh. 

(00. P. lanceolatus, Pursh. June. b. (Gto8f. Barrens. 
wp. Duncan’s plains, near Columbus, O.)? 





CLAIX. SJPOTEZ.—Tuae Sarropinia TRIBE. 
737. Bumelia oblongifolia, Vultt bh. IS f. Lead mines near 
Ste Louis. Nutt. 


CLAX. ERICE/E.—Tue weatn Tribe. 


§1. Eric e—| Ir ATI [ L IKE. 


~)> 
c2 

DP 
. 


Arbutus uva-ursi, Linn. Bear-berry. Ap— —May. Pale r. 
Evergreen, trailing vine. kh. Mts. Bk. Sandy situa- 
tions. Presque Isle, Lake Erie. About the Great 
Lakes. Schoolcrofi. Astringent,antilithic. Big. Me 
Bot. i. 66. 

(a). Gaultheria procumbens, Linn. Spicy wintergreen. 
May-Jul. w. Creeping evergreen. 4to O61. Y. 
Woods. rs. O. Ky. Stimulating, anodyne. Bart. 1. 
78. Big. ii. 27. Also astringent, emanagogue, anti- 
septic and diaphorectic. Beach’s Mat. Med. 

740. G. hispidula, Muh/. Creeping wintergreen. Ap.—May. 
we Creeping, evergreen. }. Properties similar to 
tlhe last? 

741. Andromeda arborea, Zinn. Sorreltree. Jul.w. 40f. kb. 

Mar. O. Ky. Refrigerant, &c. Raf. Med. Fl. 

Leaves taste much like sorrel. 
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A. polifolia, Michr. Wild rosemary. June. w&r. If, 


h» Sphagnous swamps. Mich. Kat. 

A. calyculaia, Zinn. Ap.-May. w. 3to4f. bh. Swamps. 
Louisville. M’Murt. 

A. mariana, Linns Ji inc—J Jul. wand paler. 2todf. 
bh. Sandy soils. Touisville. W-Murt. 

+ 4to6f. bh. Swamps 


A? 7 4 
A. racemosa, Micha. Jun her 2 
ana warat <anAc V url 
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c ) 7)? ? in . “— - 
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‘TT YW TALNINT ALT. mm "Ton pIrPrYpYY TDIPLr 
CLAXIT. V. UCWVedhe- LHE BILBER ty TRIBE. 
J)! a a at P ala, whe arn actringnan? 
47 , VAIK and ] aves Oi taese shrubs, are astringent, 
aS ler tamer ms Pe 1. ae ; 
sheatly tonic and stimulant. Lind. 


Vaccinium stamincum, Linn. Deer berry. May-Ji une, 
we 2iodf, kh. Dry woods. rs. O. Ky. User 1 by some 
as a substitute for Arbutus uva-ursi. Mr. Miles, 

(page 84 of his Domestic Remedies,) says that this 
plant possesses diuretic, tonic and slightly astringent 
propertics. 

V. resinos uM, Aut. Black whortleberry. May-June. 

Roda ish go. 2to4f. bh. Woods and hills, Ky. S¢. 

V. corymbosum, Linn. High worileberry. June. Pur- 
plishw. 4 to8 f. &. Swamps and wet woods, O. Ky. 
St. 


V. frondosum, Linn. Whortleberry. Blue tangles. Ju. 
3todf, bh. Sandy woods, Ky. St. 


a 
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957. Oxycoccus macrocarpus, Pursh. Cranberry. June. w, or 
pale r. Prostrate. &. bg. Near Lake Erie. The 
fruit possesses an agree able tartness. Immense quan- 
tities are collected near the * “7 


CLXAXIII. PYROLACEA..—Tue wWInTercReEEN TRIBE. 


758. Pyrola rotundifolia, inn. Round-leaved wintergreen. 
Shin-leaf. July. w. LO0to lti. Y%. Woods. O. 

759. P. elliptica, Nutt. July-Aug. w. Gtol0i. U. Dry 
woods, O. 

760. P. minor, Linn. June. 2. Mich. Eat. 

761. Chimaphila umbellatia, Pursh. Lat. Pipsissawa. Prince’s 
pine. July. g-wand p. 4toGi. Y&. Woods. Norihern 
part of Ohio? Diuretic, tonic, vesicatory. Bart. i. 28. 
Big. i. 15. 

762. C. maculata, Pursh, Linn. Spotted wit ee July. 
rw. Oto4di. Y. Sandy woods. fills. ¢ . Medicinal 
virtues similar to the preceding, chonel not so much 
concentrated. 

763. Monotropa uniflora, Linn. Indian pipe. June. w. 5 to 
Si. 4%. sw. O. Ky. 

764. M. lanuginosa, Michz. a vACCO- -pipe. Aug. w. 4to6i. 
4. Roots of trees. Ky. St. West Virginia. Paddock. 





FET r " - 
i HE BELL-FLOWER TRIBE. 


CLXXIV. CAMPANULACES.- 

5, Campanula americana, Linn. Wheel-flower. July—Aug. 
b 2to4f. UY. Thickets. O. Ky. 

766. C. amplexicaulis, Miche. Clasping bell-llower. May- 
July. p. S8tolQi. ©. Fields. W. 

767. C. aparinoides, Pursh. Prickly bell-flower. June—July. 


If. ©. wp. O. 


mw i 
‘4 


“~~ 
wt 


CLXAXV. LOBELIACEA:.—THuHeE LOBELIA TRIBE. 


768. Lobelia cardinalis, Linn. Cardinal flower. July—Aug. 
r 2to3f. 4%. Wet woods. O. Ky. Acrid, anthel- 
mintic. Bart. ii. 180. 

769. L. syphilitica, Linn. Blue cardinal flower. Sept. b&w. 
2todf YU. wp. ow. bg. O. Ky. Diuretic, purga- 

_ tive, anti-sy philitic. Bart. ii. 211. 

70. L. puberula, Miche, Sept. b& 2to3f Y. mh. bg. 
O. Ky. 

771. L. inflata, Linn. Indian tobacco. Aug. Pale &. 1f. ©. 
Fields and woods. W. Emetic, sudorific, expectorant. 


Bart. i. 189. Big. i. 177. Beach’s Mat.Med. 
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772. L. claytoniana, Michx. Clayton’s lobelia. Jul.—Aug, 
Pale}. 14 to Qf 2. dp. wp. O. Ky. ~ 

773. L. kalmii, Zinn. Kalm’s lobelia. Jul-Aug. 6. 12 to 20i, 
4%. wp. O. 


CLXXXI. CUCURBITACE2%.—Tue covurp Trine. 


774. Momordica echinata, Muhl. seg apple. Aug. x, 
Climbing. ©. Banks of streams. Mich. Mo. Riv. 
775. Sicyos angulatus, Linn. Single seceded cucumber. June- 
Jul. w-g. Procument vine. ©. bt. Banks of streams, 


W. 
CLXXXII PLANTAGIVE.Z.—TneE RIB-GRASS TRIBE. 


776. Plantago cord ia, Lam. P. asiatica, Spreng? June—Jul. 
12 to 18i. Y. “f Banks of streams. W. 

777. P. media, Zinn. Jul. 3to8i. 2£. Fields. Miami country, 

778. P. major, Linn. Common planiain. Aug. 8 to 12i. Y, 
Fields. Intr. W. Healing, refrigerant, antiseptic. 
Beach. Other species have similar virtues. 

779. P. glabra, Nutt. Arid situations. Plt. Jas, German. 
town, O. Frank. Mar. Wor. O? 

780. P. lanceolata. Linn. Rib-wort. Snake plantain. May- 
Sept. 6 to 12i. 4. Pastures, &. Intr. Ky. St. Op. 
posite Cin. O. 

781. P. virginica, Linn, Dwarf plantain. June. 3 toS8i. ¢. 
Sandy soils, iny. St. 

782. P. pusilla, Vai, June. 2 to 3i., ©. Sandy hills. W. Bh. 
Mo. Ter. , Vu (li. 

783. P. gnaphalioides, Vult. Jul. ©. Mo. Ter. Wult. 


CLXXXIV. D/IPSACEZ.—Tue scaBious TRIBE. 


784, Dipsacus sylvestris, Zinn, Wild teasel. Jul. p. orb. 3 to 
5 a g . Fields . bt. VV ° 


CLXXXV. VALERIANEZ—Thie VALERIAN TRIBE. 


cn 


785. Valeriana pauciflora, Wilt, i. 20. Western valerian. 
rlitodf Y. sw. bi. VW. ‘Tonic, antispasmodic, 
vermifugal(?) 

786. Valerianella radiata, De Cand. Wild lamb lettuce. 
May. w. If. ©. Fields, VV. 

787. V. cnenopodifolia, Pursh, De Cand. 8i. ©. Open 
woods and meadows, Ifiami country. Frank. 

Notr.—A supplementary table will be given, at the conclusion of 


this Synopsis, in the next number of the Western Journal, which 
will make the reference to authorities for specific names complete. 
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Arr. I1L—Thoughts on the Moral and Intellectual Energies of 
Man in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. By Dr. 
James LAKEY. 


If a travelling philosopher from Jupiter or Saturn, a modern 
Micromegas, were to land upon our little earth and become 
acquainted with all its written languages, among the many 
novelties that would attract his attention, would be the ama- 
zing difference in mental energy between the men of the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

: fact of the superiority of the north over the south is 
re ted by all observing men, but, as yet, 1 believe no one 
has assigned any physical cause for this apparent phenome- 
hone 

I assume an hypothesis,—and give the following as two of 
the principal causes. 

1. The greater obliquity of the sun’s rays in the southern 
hemisphere. 

2. ‘The immense surface of ocean lying in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The man of the north enjoys about eight days more of the 
annual sun than his brother of the south, which, allowing 
CO00 years for the age of the world, makes an aggregate of 
151 years for 180 generations of men. Every astronomer 
knows that the sun passes sooner through the southern signs 
than through the northern;—that is, that the sun travels from 
the equator to Capricorn and from thence back to the « quator 
in a shorter space of iime than from the equator to Cancer, 
and from Cancer back: to t! -ecuator. ‘This is caused by the 

h’s place in her orbit rt nearer hare: stn in winter than 
insummer by about 3,000,000 of miles;—the earth being in 
her perihelion in December and in her aphelion in June. She 
of course would move swifter in her orbit as she approached 
the immense body ofthe sun. The sun himself not being ex- 
actly in the centre, but in the lower fvcus of the earth’s orbit, 
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adds to this inequality, and gives more of his vertical rays to 
the north than to the south, 

It is a familiar truth in philosophy that a cause, however 
small, steadily and incessanily operating for ages, must pro- 
duce stupendous effects. These causes having existed eve: 
since creation, let us look at their effects upon the men and 
animals that inhabit the respective sides of the equator. 

I propose io establish the following facts. 

J. That about five sixths of the land on the globe lies in 
the northern hemisphere. 

2. That this land is generally far superior in fertility and 
productiveness. 

o. That the men and land animals are superior in physical, 
moral, and intcliectnal energy. 

The northern hemisphere embraces the whole ef North 
America and about one fifth of South America. The equato, 
rial line cuts South America from the city of Quito on th 
wesi, to the mouth of the majestic Amazon on the east. The 
northern hemisphere takes in the whole of Europe and Asia 
from Borneo to Behrine’s Straits. Ht also includes about 
three fourths of the African peninsula, extending southerh 
from Gibraltar to the Gulf of Guinea. From thence thc 
equator, leaving the island of St. Thomas on the north, ex- 
tends east to the Indian Occan, cutting the northern sec- 
tion of the barbarous province of Zanguecbar. The amount 
of land contained in the southern hemisphere, compared with 
that of the northern, is very small. It contains the southern 
section of South America, South Africa, New Holland, New 
Zealand, Papua, part of Polynesia, and a few islands, 

The southern hemisphere is much colder than the northern. 
Cape Iforn and Sandwich Land lying between 54 and 58 de- 
grees of south latitude, are rendered totally uninhabitable 
to civilized men, by the intensity of the cold. Edinburgh, 
Copenhagen, Moscow, Stockholm and St. Petersburgh, lying 
in equally high latitudes north .are the crowded seats of civi- 
lization, science and commerce. Modern geographers tell us 


that in latitude 48 south, the summer temperature of the air is 
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r 4°  — : 
not warmer than the winter temperature of 42 north;—in other 
words, that the summer of Patagonia is no warmer than the 
winter of Boston, Italy and Spain. 

The heal of the warmest months (December and January) 


) 


— - ie on Oe . ; 
in Patagonia is not more than 4o, 0 while at Petersburgh, 


lying Ll degrees nearer to the Pole it is GO!!! 

) Snow falls almost every day in South America in latitude 
52 and 53,and the thermometer rarely ri above 52 degrees. 
Sir Jos ‘| h Banks lost two of his attendants fom extreme cold 
in thisregion during a night in midsummer. llumean habita- 


ce ’ ’ j ' 


‘ . , * ' . 7 — . ; : i 
fions are found as higa as 78 norto--bult none higher than 


lfow can this immense disparity be explained? Will the 
eight days’ annual absenee of the sun, added to the wide 
waste of waterin the southern hemisphere cause this great 
diminution of heat? I know of no other causes—and these 


having been in constant operation ior ages, have established 


the superiority of North over South America. The superiori- 
ty of North to South Africa from the same causes is equally 
unquestionable. fence the sceond position is established 
without diffeul ye 

| now come to the third position which has been laid down 
as an hypothesis,—not doubting but at some fulure period, 
abler pens and more thorough research will sustain both the 
theory and the facts. I assert, then, that the man of the 
soul is, and ever has been, inferior in mental energy to the 
man of the north; and that this inferiorily is chiefly owing to 
climate. That climate, even in the same latitude, and in the 
fame hemisphere, exercises great influence upon men will not 
be denied. What but climate could create the amazing dif- 
ference between the Hollander and the Frenclimen, the Irish 
and English, &c:? They all belong to the Caucasian race of 
men. Let us examine this subject in detail. 

The Spaniards at the commencement of the 1Gth century 
found the Mexicans further advanced in ihe arts than the Pe- 
ruvians. Cortez had fiereer foes to encounter and conquer than 
were those who fell beneath the sword of the illiterate Pizar- 
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iro. Three hundred years have elapsed, and the contraststj!] 
remains. ‘The mere politician who never troubles his head 
with theories, tells us, that Mexico will take her rank among 
the nations of the earth sooner, and that her station will be 
higher than that of Peru, La Plata or Chili. Let it be re. 
membered that these Hispanio-Americans descended from the 
same ancestors; and that these ancestors were emigrants from 
one of the richest, most renowned and warlike of the European 
nations. The modern Spaniards, according to Dr. Morse, 
have more of the ancient Roman blood in their veins than 
any other existing nation. Mexico and Colombia have pro. 
duced Iturbide and Bolivar,—but where are, or ever were, 
the distinguished men born south of the equatorial line? 

Of the African peninsula we observe that in the northeast 
lies ancient Egypt, the parent of civilization and scicnce—on 
the north lie the Barbary states, degenerated it is true, but 
even Morocco, Tunis and Tripoli are infinitely superior to 
any South African nation. North Africa has produced a 
Hannibal, a Jugurtha, a Syphax, a Cyprian, and a host of 
- distinguished characters. Ancient Ethiopia, now called Nu- 
“ia and Abyssinia, must have been a state of great wealth and 
importancee Sacred history informs us of Zerah, the Ethio- 
pian, who invaded Palestine with 1,000,000 of soldiers. 
Owing to the want of figures in the early ages—the careless- 
ness of copyists, and the credulity of commentators, this in- 
credible number still remains in our Bibles. The mistake in 
numbers does not, however, invalidate the fact or weaken the 
argument. Every one believes that Xerxes invaded Greece 
—but none but school-boys believe that he brought with him 
5,000,000—3,000,000, or even 1,700,000 men. The Ethiopian 
general, some seven or eight hundred years before Christ, in- 
vaded Judea with an army of, no doubt, 100,000 combatants. 
He must have marched an immense distance, and nothing 
but a certain degree of civilization and industry could have 
supported such an army. The same resistless spirit of con- 
quest that led this black Alexander and his warlike Ethiopi- 
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ans to Asia, would have Icd them to South Africa, had there 
been any thing there to invite an invader, 

Ata later period the powerful republic of Carthage ruled 
the Mediterranean. Her merchants, seamen, and soldiers 
were in some respects to the ancient world what those of 
Great Britain are to the modern. She planted colonies in 
Cadiz and Cornwall, and sat like a queen among the nations. 

But what of South Africa? History has not recorded nor 
romance feigned the existence of any authors, heroes or states- 
men in South Africa. The North Africans have degenera- 
ted—the South Africans have not, for they have ever been 
savages. I speak of the native population. No ruins of an- 
cient cities show that civilization ever existed south of the 
line. 

The descendants of the Dutch, French and English un- 
questionably degenerate at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
lion of the Cape is less fierce and courageous than the lion of 
the Lybian and Sahara desarts, The same is said to be true 
of other animals. ‘The Romans and Carthagenians obtained 
their lions and clephants wholly from the north. The North 
Africans were expert horsemen in early times—the South Afri- 
cans were not, and are not. The North African “trained 
him to his hand the embattled elephant Jaden with war.” The 
South African never has tamed the elephant even for domes- 
tic purposes! In short, it may be asked where is a single civi- 
lized nation that exists, or ever did exist, in this peninsula, 
south of the line? Has the entire southern hemisphere, from 
the equator to the south pole, produced one distinguished ge- 
neral, one author, poct, or legislator? I think not—or if any 
one has been accidentally born there, he must have been the 
issue of northern parents. 

Will it be said that the southern hemisphere was settled la- 
ter than the northern? Admitted; but 300 years have‘elapsed 
since the Spaniards and Portuguese planted themselves in 
Paraguay and Brazil—and are not three centuries sufficiently 
long to test the principle? The aboriginal inhabitants of this 
hemisphere are inferior to those of the north. 

4* 
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The natives of New Holland are the most degraded, de. 
based, and filthy savages on the face of the carth. 

The New Hollanders, although living between 19 and 49 
as xs of south latitude, fall far below in point of intellect 


1¢ Esquimaux, the aids inders, and the Laplanders. Do 


not the descendants of the Europeans hereaniaie’ in the south. 


ern hemisphere? J think that the lapse of a fow ages will 
add new proofs to this hitherto unexplained fact:—and that 
the continent (or island) of New fiolland, even if p opled by 
Englishmen, will never rival or even equal in importance t) 
ny 

The aboriginesinhnabitants of South Africa ] wWhor 
ly resisted all efforts directed to their civilization. The 


filiiny and AVOUMMGADIE habits of Lic [fo entots are W I] 
4 =) = . l . tyoas . > Cee. 2 ° . }- 

kr nown. AN uNnrahite a SacCpsnin Scrves him tora Zarment 1n 

summer and winter, and fora winding sheet when he dies, 


— i oa ae See, ~ ee 
Let us look at these tsouth Africans closer. Their country haa 


no doubt been sctiied at least 3000 years, and they could 
have had access by land to Egypt and fromthence to Arabia, 
the two cradles which once contained all the science of t 
the infant world. They must have traversed the torrid zone, 
but a few devrecs of travel would have brought them to the 
head waters of the Nile, from whence they could have foat- 
ed down upon the southern shorcs of Fike Moediterrancan. Our 
gavage ancestors, the barbarians of the north, travelled a 
much greater distance by land in order to overturn and rav- 
age the Roman empire. The North American Indian would 
have made a small thine of such a journey to have gratified 
his thirst for war and revenge. 

I have said that the descendants of the Dutch have strange- 
ly degenerated at the Cape, so say the English writers, and 
itis no doubt true. The English themselves may soon de 
generate and change, as their countryman John Newton said, 
from wmiTe men to BLACK, not in color but in disposition — 
They conquered the Capc in 1806, but a little over one quar 
ter of a century is not long cnough to shew a great degreo 


of degeneracy. The English population at present bears noe 
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proportion to the numbers of Belgo-Afvicans who surround it. 
Ifthe Dutch have degencrated at the Cape, why have not 


the descendanis o; the same nation degenerated at Eusiatia, 
at New York and New Jersey? 


, 4 


ire tae poo; l: of the southern hemisphere desiined to be 


o mA ; ,ot yrnt mo "F _— ‘ nom 4 1’ ‘ 7 ~elne 
forever a prey to ignorance and barbarism? The Chistian 
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Let tac isics of New ecaiand be compared, not wilh Spain 


or Sardinia, which lie at an equal distance from the line— 
a Oe eS TP a a Llane fiom in climoafé hy 
nor Wied Wreae Dan, Walch resembles tacm in chhmate, put 


"4 | nf Ty, rome thing ad niline on hum: raptig: 
wita lecland. In every thing depending on human exertion 
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of Europe. 
Willit be said that these remarks apply with equal force 
to tle entire torrid zone? J] think they do not; but am will- 


ing to admil tha: the shades of difference are not so appar- 
ent beiween the southern and norihern sections of the torrid 
zone, as between the soulacrn temperate zone and tne norib- 
ern tempcrate zone. 

Let us, then, leave the burning zone, which the ancients 
erroncously asserted to be uninhabitable and impassable, and 
which all the moderns admit to be unfriendly and depressing 
to intellectual activity. 
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Before speaking of the north and south temperate zones, 
let us take a short view of the Polar circles. The Arctic circle 
is said to contain 2,520,000 square miles of land, which in- 
cludes the greater part of Greenland, the north end of the 
American continent, and the entire northern boundary of the 
Russian Empire. 

Most of this land is uninhabited and uninhabitable. It fur- 
nishes, however, some valuable articles for commerce, and 
the Greenlanders and Laplanders are said to be industrious, 
happy and contented. 

What has the Antarctic Circle compared with this? No- 
thing but ice and an open sea. Geographers tell us of 200, 
000 square miles of land in the southern circle, but have said 
nothing of its latitude, and we may searc’) in vain for any in- 
habited or inhabitable land. The antarctic circle must be 
composed nearly or wholly of water. 

The temperate zones, then, are the truce abode of civilized 
men. A bare comparison between the northera and south- 
ern temperate zones would seem sufficicnt to establish the 
immeasurable superiority of the former in every respect.— 
The northern zone contains much the most land.* It embo- 











* According to the best geographers, the superfcies of the earth 
contain 190,992,000 square miles; of which the water surface is 
160,152,000, and land surface, or area, 35,540,000, or not quite one 
fourth part of the whole superficies. 

Tasve I.—Summary of Oceanic Area, Southern, Tucian and Pa- 


cific Oceans, - - - - 126,045 ,000 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, Black, Baltic, Hudsons Bay 

and Arctic Oceans, - - - 33,897,000 
Caspian Sea, Lakes in America and other smaller col- 


lections of water, - - - - 250,000 











Area of water, - . ° 160,152,000 
Tasts II],—Land Area. 

Polynesia, or Oceanica, . - iia a 100,000 
Austral Asia, - - - . : 3,000,000 
Asia, . . , . , 11,500,000 
Europe, : . . . . 3,620,000 
Africa, . - - ° . -  §8.000,000 
America (including Greenland,) - - 13,220,000 





Amount of Land area, - . - 38,840,000 
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dies most of the population, knowledge, and wealth of our 
little world. Let us take a bird’s eye view of the northern 
zone, and first on our own continent. It commences about 
the middle of the Mexican Gulf; the tropic of Cancer crosses 
the republic of Mexico and cuts the southern end of the 
Californian peninsula. Between this and the Arctic circle, 
as the continent grows broadcr, lies an immense tract of Jand 
including four-fifths of Spanish North America, the United 
States, and all the continental parts of British, Danish, and 
Russian America. This tract contains an area of more land 
than the entire southern zone. 

Little more thau 300 years have elapsed since white men 
planted themselves upon the soil of North America, and now 
she exceeds in population, property, and in acres of cultivated 
land, the entire temperate zone of the southern hemisphere. 

Our own republic possesses and exercises more political, 
religious and moral influence, and she has been settled but 
about two centuries. 

At present I shall leave Europe, and Asia wholly out of 
the question, well aware that those countries have been 
called the cradles of the human race, the store-house and 
nursery of nations, &c. and that the over-whelming supe- 
riority of these regions cver the southern zone has been at- 


‘l'asce II].—Land in the several Zones. 


Torrid Zone, - - - - - 13,600,000 
Southern Temperate Zone, . - - 3,560,000 
Northern Temperate Zone, - . . 17,960,000 
Southern Polar Circle, ° - - : 200,000 
Northern Polar Circle, - - ° - 2,500,000 





Total, . ‘ - - 28,840,000 

Taste 1V.—Population of the earth.—( According to M, Adrian Babbi.) 
Population, Square Miles. 

Europe, - * = 227,700,000 - - 2,793,000 
Asia, - - - 890,000,000 - - 12,118,000 
Africa, - - . 60,000,000 - . 8,516,000 
America, - - - 39.000,000 - - 11,046,000 
Oceanica, 20,000,000 3,100,000 











37,573,000 


Total, 727,000,000 
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trinuted io moral rather than physical causes, such as jon- 
ger scittlemenis, ac. we. &e. Ke. 
It would be absurd to deny the immense influence of mora} 


! ' 


causes. (ut too much has been attributed to them. If the 


. , ly, 7 ae ‘ ° ? iy a" me . ‘ *. oi ee. . " 
descendants of intelligent MUPTOP Cans degenerate when trans- 
plant ‘di0O tne souca of ¢ apricorn, and this deg neracy is 
consiane and uniorm irom geen ‘ra‘ion to generation, it must 
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ampires have arisen and fallen in iurope and Asia. 
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Whole nations have deganerated and becomes extinct. 





ved bv ruins as well as written records,—- 

‘ra zone have never degenerated! 

ot ’ } ’ , , x . . . — fh a \¢ +},5 , 

and why? hey were never civilized. They had nothing 


to derenarate from No writ of eyectment could reach or 


- we a == ' ola a ee 
afiecta houscless pauper. Having had no grandeur. they have 


had no decadence 


ict us look unon the southern zone, upon our own contin: 


* 
4 


st part of that zone. The tropic ol 
Capricon cuis from Rio Jancrio on the casi to the northern 
end of Chili on the west.--lcaving the greater part of Bucnos 
Ayres,a small corner of Brazil, all Chili and Patagonia, to- 
gether with some unimportant islands to the south, which go 
to make up the South American temperate zone. 

Now these countries have been long:r settled than the Unt 
ted States, and what is their present situation? Low enough, 
as far as intellect is concerned. The soil of Buenos Ayres 13 
little cultivated, and the intellect of the people still less. The 
natives of this province have as yet manifested but a small 
degree of that intelligence, ardent energy, and enterprise so 
necessary for a young nation. Most of the oflicers that 
fought the battles of their revolution were foreigners. The 
people are well described in the following extract from I’lint’s 
Geography: 
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“Jt has been computed that the shepherds of these plains 


fLa Piata] tend 12,000,000 of oxen. But in this delicious 


climate. and on this luxuriant soil. the people degenerate to 


pEwesivaGcos, and are ignorant, indolent, and miscrable. 


© 


They live in mad coltages, and gaming is their predominant 
I] 
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t the cause wholly to the despousm of the gov- 
<r some 4 1 
Vranny ol tie pre ° biiis will ho do.— 
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Learned m 1) 1 vis i d und | he rul ol Louis Lhand ¢ Cirvan- 
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ind Queveco wrote and lived under the tren despotism ol 


Ua en ; . 7 . 
old Spain. ‘Lhe absolute monarchy of Prussia has myriads of 


Spain herself was never freemvet she had 
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Patagonia is abandoned to deselation and barbarism. Ter- 

- - 4} : ! . ce 3s aaceenl GQ 014] 

ra dcl Fuego is in the same Jatitude wilh Edinburgh. South 


Georgia, South Shetland and Sandwich Jand. all lie in the 


. 


roulacrn temperate zone,—but they are bleak and barren 


rocks. Inhabited only by sea-birds and seals. 


The northern zone of Africa includes all the native science 
that exisisin thal peninsula. ‘The southern zone embraces a 
territory of about IL degrees in length, embracing Caflraria, 
and Cape Colony. ‘This last has been in possession of highly 
civilized christian protestant nations for nearly two centuries. 
The Dutch planted the proud siandard of their republic at 
Cape Town in ICS It was the asylum of French protestants 
who fled from religious persceution. The English succeeded 
the Dutch in LSUG. The colo iy is said to contain 12,900 
white inhabitants, evidently in a state of degeneracy. Here 
itcannot be said with truth as has been asserted of Buenos 
Ayres and Brazil, that the people of the parent states have 
degenerated. 

Irance, England and Holland stand higher in civilization 
and science than they did in the 17th century. The historian 
af the 20th century will be able to discern the difference be- 
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tween the descendants of Englishmen at the Cape and the 
posterity of Frenchmen in Algiers. 

The southern zone includes rather more than half of New. 
Holland and the whole of Van Dieman’s land. The impor 
tance of these countries to the British crown is undoubtedly 
great;—but whether they are ever to be the abode of a dense 
and civilized people, is an unsettled question. If the theory 
which I have endeavoured to defend by collecting and ar. 
ranging facts be correct, these countries can never rise to 
importance. Centuries will roll away and the descendants 
of Englishmen will continue to be ruled by a remote island. 
The Anglo-Australian will fear the rod of a master 15,000 
miles off. 

Much has been said of the exuberant fertility of Van Die- 
man’sland. These accounts are to be received with caution. 
The natives of this island are among the most degraded of 
the human race. They are ignorant of agriculture, of the 
services to be derived from the use of animals, and of the use 
of metals. If the soil be fertile, they derive little or no sus 
tenance from it. Caterpillars, serpenis and spiders enter 
largely into an Australian bill of fare. 

If at some future period some powerful nation should arise 
in the southern zone and become to that region what Great 
Britain and France have been, and now are to the northern 
zone,—why then this theory must be abandoned as erroneous, 
and these speculations be buried with other rubbish. It mat- 
ters not whether this powerful nation, that is to be, be Anglo- 
Australian, Hispanio-American, Lusitanio-American, or An- 
glo-Belgo-African. If on the contrary the northern zone 
should continue to hold her immeasurable and unquestiona- 
ble preponderance, the fact of the inferiority of the south 
will be too firmly established to be shaken. 

The degeneracy of man in every degree of longitude in 
the southern zone is too uniform and general to be the result 
of accident or moral causes. The effect of physical causes 
will be understood and asserted by geographers and states 
men—and have weight with all commercial nations in plant 
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ing colonics. Time will show the kind of men that are to 
inhabit Australia. 

Dr. Good says: “the natives of New South Wales have no 
aptitude and learn nothing. The actual possession of the 
country by a British public and a British government, with a 
perpttaal intercourse and the kindest encouragement, has 
made little or no impression upon the natives.” 

Dr. Caldwell says: “New South Wales extends beyond 
the 39th degree of south latitude, and has in many large sece 
tions a climate peculiarly delightful and healthy. Yet the 
following is the description of itsinhabitants, given by Malte 
Brun. “New South Wales seems to offer their native varie- 
ties of innabitants all belonging to the race of Oceanian ne 


grocse In the neighborhood of Glasshouse Bay the savages 


have large heads, which in shape resemble the Ourang Ou- 
tang. ‘Their very limited intellects, their hairy bodies, and 
habitual agility in climbing trees, seems to bring them near 
to the monkey character. * * * In many other parts of 
the Oceanian continent, where the climate is by no means in- 
tensecly hot, the people are of the same degraded character. 
They have woolly hair, set in tufts, a skin ofa soiled and faded 
black, narrow, low retreating forcheads, flat noses, thick lips, 
a projecting muzzle, large and strong maxillary bones and 
teeth, and a defective chin, or rather no chin at all, their 
mouth being placed almost at the bottom of the face. Their 
stature is short, and their intellectual endowments extremely 
limited. They are in all respects inferior to the negroes of 
Africa.” 

These, then, are the New Hollanders—and here is one of 
the largest spots of arable earth in the southern zone. Where 
can we find the counterpart of this humbling description? No 
where between the tropic of Canccr and 49 north latitude. 
No where between 40 and the north pole. Such degraded 
and imbecile beings as these are not to be found even in the 
Arctic circle. How shall we account for this? Shall we 
adopt the learned Doctor's ingenious theory of man? Shall 
we suppose that the humun race sprung from different origi- 
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pal stocks?) IT shall not meddle wit) this recondite sul bject— 
~ origin of man. I think we are to look to physical causes 
as having produced man as he is, and that the southern zone 
abounding in water and air is better calculated for birds and 
fish than for men. 
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upon cach Olicr, and by degrees conquering the strong re: 


o 
pugnance waich all animals feel to pee upon their own spe- 
cies, exactly from the same cause which impelled the African 
hyenas m nied by Brace, to cat th ir companions. * * * 
There is no nation, however, so openly and disgustingly ad- 
dicted to ant iropophagy as the New Zealanders. Their un- 
natural and ferocious aes delights in the taste of a hu- 
man viciim, “In consequence of their abominable customs, 
(says M. L.essen,) these people me acquired a decided appe- 
tite for human flesh, and reckon among their white days those 


solemn festivals in which they can eat their fill of their favo 
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rite food. A chief of a New Zealand village confessed to 
the French officers that he experienced extraordinary gratifi- 
cation in devour.ng a corpse, and informed them thatthe brain 
was the most delicate bit, though the haunches were more 


11 % te * * * 


. r VY 7 . . . 
substantial The New Zealanders imagine 


that the spirits of their victorious fathers hover in the blast 


over their native villages, and then plunging in‘o the glitter. 
ing waves near the north Cape, repair to the Elysium = pre- 
pared for them, &c. The souls of those on the contrary, who 
are fain in battle and devoured by their enemics, are eter 

ly unhappy, and it is said to be for this reason, from a spi- 


° . 7 ’ } fo 4 
rit of revenge: that woall do honor to the heart of a Grand 
Inquisitor that they are so anxious to feed upon their foos. 
revs } 


Phey are desirous not only to have them dead but damned! 


’ 


} 


It would be dificalt to produce paraitel instances of canni- 


. . he | } ° ! 3! ‘ ° ; 
balism in the temperate zone of the north, or evenin the Arce 
4 41 
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_ 


South Sea Zealand, contained, in former ages, piratcs of the 


tic Circle. European Zealand, which gave the name 


fiercest kind;—but we have no record of cannibals. Great 
Britain has been pcopled by pagans, by ferocious and war 
like savages, but Cesar found no cannibals among the ancient 
inhabitants of that fsland. The learned London Reviewers 
gay, that the New Zealanders are cannibals from necessity. 
Ifso, with due deference Ict it be asked, does not the same, 
oreven a greater degree of necessity exist within the limils of 
the Arctic Circle? Yet the Greenlanders, the Samoides, and 


t 


the Esquimaux are rs ' man-eaters. 

Ishall close this citer with a few more facts and argu- 
ments, without attending to the niceties of arrangement. 
Navigators have penetrated the Arctic Circle to within 10 or 
12 degrees of the north pole, while few or no ships ever en- 
tered the Antartic Circle, and no land is laid down there. 
Men have braved the Arctic regions with impunity, and pas- 
sed the long winters as high as 74 or 75. It is far from cer 
tain that animal life exists at all, even under the ice within 
the Antartic Circle. 


Learning has flourished to some extent near the verge of 
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the north frigid zone. Iceland and Lapland have had their 
learned men. Linnaus was reckoned among the hyperborean 
learned, but whoever heard of the Australian learned? Who. 
ever heard of the Polynesians learned, or of any learning be- 
tween Capricorn and the south pole? 

Great Britain alone, with her 24,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
her 100,000 square miles, (about half the size of New Zealand) 
possesses and exercises more moral and physical force than 
the whole southern zone, with her 4,009,009 of square miles 
of Jand, and her uncounted millions of semi-barbarians, upon 
whose territory the sun never scts. 

The Arctic Circle has land animals of prodigious size and 
strength,—the Antarctic having no land, can have no animal 
life but what inhabils water. It may be doubted whether 
there is any land animal south of the tropic of Capricorn 
equal in size, strength and ferocity to the grizzly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains, or to his white brother of the Arctic Circle, 
The south may be superior to the north in the number and 
size of ifs ocean animals. 

Ihave said that the hebitude and imbecility of intclleet 
manifested by the people of the southern zone, was not wholly 
owing to the cight days’ annual absence or obliquity of the 
sun; although that stands first in the list of causes. ‘The ob- 
server in cxamining the southern zone is siruck with the fact 
of its having “such wastes of ocean and such scanty land.” 
It is compo:ed almost wholly of water. 


“* * * Cynthia when to southern skies arrived, 
Speacs her sweet beam upon the barren main,” 


Does not the immense mass of water have an unexplained, 
but deleterious effect upon the a‘mosphere, soil and men of 
these regions? Is not the latent heat of the carth Icss at the 


southern tropic in consequence of being surrounded by such 
vast bodies of water? 

Future discoveries must settle these questions, 

The earth was evidently not made for man and land ani- 
mals alone. By far the greatest bulk and weight of animal 
life exists in water, either beneath the ocean or in fresh water. 
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Nine-tenths of the southern hemisphere being covered with 
water, the countless millions of ocean animals which inhabit 
there must far outnumber those who plough the great deep of 


the northern hemisphere. 
In calling attention to this new theory, I have endeavored 


to be sparing of hypotheses and prodigal of facts.* 


Cincinnati, December, 183A. 


ya aenenete 


* The Ethiopians are a people between the extremes of barbarism 
and civilization, Their garments are of cotton, though those ofa more 
opulent kind are of silk, * * * Unprovided with salt at home, 
they purchase it from abroad for its weight in gold.— Buffon, page 161. 

In Norway and Lapland the Scotch Fir-tree attains toa heiwht of 
60 feet in latitude 70°; and at Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, in latitude 66° the Birches are described by Von Buch as 
“magnificent,” * * * Jn Norway, Barley sometimes ripens in 
favorable aspects, under the 70th paraliel of latitude, 

The Cape of Good Hope just falls within the latitude adapted to the 
grape; anda considerable quantity of wine is annually exported from 
thatsettiement. Jt is of verv inferior quality to the wines of Europe, 
and northern Atrica, having an unp'easant earthy taste, which 1s said 
to arise from the clayey nature of the soil—Burton’s Geography of 
Plants. 

In New-Holland, a certain species of trees which compose the 
principal forests, cast or shed their extreme bark down to the white 
liber every year; so that though the leaves are ever green, there is a 
“fall of the bark” answering to the annual “fall of the leaf’ —Mudie’s 
Observations on Nature. 

Separated from the continert by the Straits of Magellan spreads 
the large but desolate country of Terra del Fuego, and about 3800 
miles to the north-east of the latter stands the still more barren and 
inhospitable group of the Falkland Islands.—Darby. 

The Hottentots seldom live more than forty years, and of this 
thort duration of life, the causes doubtless are, their Leing so fond of 
filth,and residing contiaually in the midst of it; as also their living 
upon meat which is tainted or corrupted, of which indeed their nour- 
shment chiefly consists —Buffon, page 164. 

The Hyena Dog.—This dog is a native of Southern Africa, and 
isa serious nuisance to the frontier settlements at the Cape.—lIts fero- 
city seems to be untameable, Mr. Burchell, who first carried it to 
England, kept one for twelve months, at the end of which period even 
its feeder did not dare to lay his hand upon it, The Australian dog 
also is mentioned as exceedingly voracious and fierce —Buffon. 

Swine’s flesh—it is remarkable, is rejected by the Caffres with 
abhorrence. ‘The same is the case with the feathered tribe to some ex- 
tent; none of them keep poultry of any sort; and eggs as an article of 
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Arr. I]].—Compuicatep AspomimnaLt Disease. 


An account of the last illness, death, and post mortem appearances 
of the late Dr. Anderson Judkins, of Steubenville, Chiov. By 
Joun Anprews, M. D. 


. A *; 

The following case may present nothing new, cither in ity 
pathology or therapeutics. but as the subject of il was a most 
worthy membcr of the profession, and had many friends who 


are readers of the Western Journal, and reside i Arlous 


P fad 4 3 on | . . . . . 
parls of our State, a report of his case may not be inadmissible, 


. we ee ' 
Very few Spates in the West, were more anxious for the 
improvement and elevation of our scicnec, and none surpassed 


him in aciive and apie benevolence. Before the repeal 


of the medical law he was president of the LGth District So. 


cicty, and one of the delegates to the General Medical So. 

cicly. vith tiese ciaims on our considcration, 1 venture to 
gg . as 

ofler his case for publication. 

Dr. Judkins, xt. 53 years, originally with a good consti 
tution, and always remarkably temperate in his habits, had 
been engaged for the last 15 years in a laborious town and 
country practice, subjecting him to exposure and fatigue both 


of body and min 1d, but had generally enjoyed good health ap 


food, are altogether contraband. Nav, these scrupulous centry will 
have nothing to do with the fish of the sea, which they for the moss 
part regard as company for snakes, and not fit for the toed ofa gentle. 
man. So that, although these peep'e live almost wholly on. or near 
the coas', the enire line of which abounds with the enorerst FISU, 
they are ignorant of the art of casting anct, * * * * * & 

The frontier population of the Europe an colony at the Cape is the very 
beau ideal of bastard barbarism. ‘The Caffies and the Duich boors 
have always been tugging at each other’s throats, * * * #® Un. 
fortunately, the Exenisit, although only thirty yeaprs in possession of 
the colony, have during that short period outstripped, in their horrible 
oppression of the natives, even the cold blooded cruelties of the Dutch 
boors of the last century, No British traveller has denied this, so far 
as we know, and most of them confirm it in explicit terms. Among 
these may be named Thompson, Barrow, Pringle, and quite lately; 


Dr. Philip and the Rev. Mr. Kay,—V, A, Review for Oct, 1834. 
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to the time of the fatal attack, with the exception of habitual 
constipation of bowels and occasional attacks of colic; which 
were commonly slight and passed off, either by the unassisted 
efforts of nature, or by catharsis artificially induced. When 
subjected, in an unusual degree, to loss of sleep and anxicly of 
mind, he was sometimes liable to a febrile paroxysm, in which 
the brain was very apt to be disturbed in its functions, causing 
delirium; but a single general bleeding, catharsis, a foot bath, 
and perfect rest, invariably restored him to his wonted health, 
which might not be again interrupted fora period of from three 
to twelve months. His devotion to his profession, and his un- 
ceasing concern for his patients, caused him always to forget 
himself in his attention to others. Of late, his skin, naturally 
ofa clear and sanguineous blush, had become slightly tinged 
with sallowness, and through the past year he had occasion- 
ally expressed an apprehension, “that all was not right in his 
liver,” but no remedics were employed for its relief. In Au- 
cust last he experienced a sudden attack, attended with excru- 
ciating pains in the abdomen, with cold skin, small pulse and 
a paroxysm of complete syncop:, soon followed by copious al- 
vine and biliary discharg2s; after which, about half pint of a 
bright red secretion, resembling arterial blood, but not coag- 
ulable, was discharged by the rectum, in small quantities at a 
time, unmixed with any other matters. No febrile reaction 
ensued, and he attended to his business as usual on the fol- 


lowing day; and from that time, uninterruptcdly, up to the 4th 


of December. On that day, after eating a hearty supper, 


consisting, in part, of hot biscuit and fresh pork, he was at- 
tacked, at 9 o'clock, P. M., with severe pains in the umbilical 
region; attended with vomiting, great anxicty, jactitation, cold 
extremitics, small pulse and costive bowels. His fect and 
legs were immersed in hot water, he was bled from the arm 
“4 ounces, had hot fomentations to the abdomen, took 10 grs. 
of calomel and 2 of opium, followed by ol. terebinth Zi, ol. 
ricini 3i combined; then ether, and enemata of a saturated 
solution of common salt, in an infusion of senna. The paing 
continued unabated until 1 o’clock, A. M., of the 5th, when 
Whole No. 31.—Hexade II. Vol. II. No. III. 5 
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he became somewhat composed and dozzd until morning. At 
9 A.M. ih» stomach was quict, the bowels imperfectly moved, 
the abdom‘nal pains, with tend2rnzs3 01 pressure continued, 
but Ices severe; the pulse 99, regular, compressible, and 
tongue dry in the centre, with thirst. A vcia was again 
opened in the arm—the blood running freely at first, but soon 
fa:ling, so that only about a pint was obtained. Calo:mel in 
10 gr. doses every four hours, with other purgatives, enemata, 
and fomentations, were prescribed, to be uscd throvg) th: day 
until free purgation should be effected. At 9 P. M. no action 
upon the bowels, continued abdominal pain and soreness, lies 
swith his }étés flexed so as to relax the abdominal muicles. pilse 
90. soft and regular, skin dry, not hot, tongue dry and clean. 
He was again bled from the arm, and about a pint of blood ob- 
tained, fowing, as before, in a manner which indicated visce- 
ral congestion and imperf-ct capillary circulation, the blood, 
after coagu'a ion, exhibiting no buffy coat. Bitter e<:racts, 
castor oil and enemata were directed, and a larg? bl.ster over 
the abdomen proposed, but hops boiled in vinegar substituted, 
wilh cold gum water acidulated as drink. 

Dec. 6th,8 A.M. Bowcls freely moved three t'mcs in the 
night, stools dark and scybalous, after which enjcyed some 
rest, but has abdominal pain attended with remiss.ons; pulse 
80, soft and regular, skin cool, tongue dry. A bath wa: pre- 
pared gf the temperature of 110°, into waich, at LJ o’cl ck,he 
was immerscd and remained 40 minutes, during which he was 
quit> free from pain. When removed from the bach, his pulse 
being full,soft,and 9) in frequency; a vein was opened in the 
arm, and neara guart of blood taken pleno riva. Lis skin per- 
spired frecly for about an hour afterwards. At 1 o’clock 
P. M., had a severe chill, which shook his whole body, and 
lasted 30 miautes; it was fo!lowed by general res‘lessness for 


a short tim, but no inercased frequency of pulse,and went off 
in a copious perspiration, At 9 P. M. there was tenJerness of 
the abdomen on pressure, but no paroxysmal pains; iongue dry 
and brown in the centre; pulse 80. Cups were applied over 
the abdomen, which, however, did not bleed frecly, and genlle 
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jaxatives, gum waiter and fomentations continued through the 
night. 

Dec. 7th, 8 A.M. An enema at 12at night had procured al- 
vine evacuations, dark but not copious; felt some pain in the 
abdomen, and was desirous of a warm bath, which was allowed; 
after which he had (by his own direction) a large camphorated 
Burgundy pitch plaster,spread on thick leather, applied over the 
entire abdomen; took castor oil,and used acidulated gum water 
as a drink through the day, and in the afternoon, on account of 
chilliness, cal. and dov. powder, with infusion of serpentaria. 
At 9 P. M. his skin was universally moist, pulse 80, soft and 
regular; tonguc more moist, but still rather dry in the centre; 
abdom:n perf ct’y free from pain on pressure—which continued 
to be the case, from this period through the whole course of the 
disease. From this time, the chills formed a prominent feature 
in the general aspect of the case; they were ushered in sudden- 
ly, without premonition; sometimes seeming to be excited by 
the slightest exposure of the body to the air; sometimes by 
cold acid drinks taken into the stomach, but much oftener, 
without any, even suspected, cause whatever; varying in fre- 
quency, from cnce, in from 4 to once in 8 hours; in degree, from 
a mere sense of coolness, to a severe ague; and gencrally fol- 
lowed by great restlessness, some increase in the tension, none 
in the fulness or frequency of the pulse, followed in from five to 
twenty minutes, by excessive perspiration of the head and body , 
not of the extremitics. With the chills, other symptoms ap- 
peared, such as severe and continued pains in the loins, ex- 
cessive thirst, irritability of the stomach, which rejected drinks 
(gum water containing either acid or alkali) as if by a spas- 
modic action of the viscus itself, the fluids being unmixed with 
either alvine or hepatic excretions. The skin and adnata now 
exhibited a deep yellow tinge; the urine very high coloured 
and muddy or turbid after standing; the mind greatly depres, 
sed, foreboding a fatal issue to the case. The symptoms were 
supposed to indicate either mechanical obstruction of the he. 
patic ducts, or chronic disease of the liver, and the former 
vicw was adopted, perhaps with as much dependence upon 
5e 
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the phenomena and termination of the attack, herein referred 
to, as occurring in August last, as upon the symptoms now 
present. The occurrence of the first chill, just 40 hours after 
the attack, was regarded as indicating irritation, rather than 
the formation of matter. The views of Marshall Hal!,* on ab- 
dominal irritation, were regarded as throwing some light upon 
this question. Accordingly, the symptoms were treated with 
infusion of bone-set,(Lupat. perfol.) given twice asan emetic, at 
the approach of the chill, the warm bath, general bleeding, 
mercurial and oleaginous purgatives and a larg: blister ovr the 
liver and stomach, all which, varied to suit circumstances as they 
arose, Were perseveringly employed for three days, viz. until 
the Lith, without the least advantage. The jaundice was 
now strongly marked; the tongue dry; stomach free from irri- 
tability; pulse 75, soft and regular; skin dry but cool; the al- 
vine evacuations dark and floculent; the chills occurring as be- 
fore, but followed by greater restlessness and much less mois- 
ture of the skin, and occasionally subsultus tendinum. It was 
now determined to withhold every thing from the stomach, 
which might be supposed capable, in the Icast degree, of irri- 
tating the gastro-intestinal surface, and to allow only cold 
gum water with a small portion of sup. carb. potas. as drink, 
and small por:ions of ice and injections of cold water to allay 
thirst, to establish extensive counter-irritation upon the skin, 
to attempt to control the chills by anodyne enemata, (water of 
assafectida and Jaudanum,) to administer stimulating injections 
into the rectum, with the doube: view of producing counter: 
irritation and alyine evacuations. ‘These general measures, 
adapting them to the varied circumstances of the case, were 
rigidly pursued up to the 2oth, including a period of 14 days. 
Meanwhile there appcared to be some grounds for hoping, that 


vet 


they would prove successful—the alvine evacuations, procured’ 


by enemata, prescnted a natural appearance, being moulded 
and of a dark color. On two occasions, large flakes of false 
membrane were discharged with healthy excrement—indica- 


* Vide Hail on “Intest. Irritation.” p. 123 et seg. of his Treatise 
en “ Loss of Blood.” 
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ting effusion from the surface of the small intestincs. The 
skin and eye lost their sallowness almost wholly; the serous 
discharge from the blistered surfaces was pcllucid, and no 
longer stained linen; the chills, at all times more manageable, 
were entirely absent for a period of four days; the pulse sel- 
dom exceeded 70, never 80, in a minute, was always easily 
compressed and perfectly regular in ils beats; the skin usual. 
ly soft, bat the tongue, although sometimes moist for a few 
hours, was generally dry, clean and rod; and the urine high 
coloured and turbid after standing. Such was his general 
condition on the 25th. In the night following, without any 
apparent cause, he had a severe chill—and on the following 
morning his skia was de-p’y jaundiced. On the 2th, the chil’s 
recurred asin the carly period of the disease; subsultus tendi- 
num was frequently observed in the wrists; a careful exami- 
nation of the abdomen detected obscure indications of the 
presence of the fluid in the peritoneal cavity. It was now de- 
termined to effect a ptyalism, and accordingly 2 grs. calomel, 
with 4 gr. squill was given every three hours, and the blisters, 
generally, were dressed with mercurial ointment, and frictions 
with if, used to the arms and legs, the bowels being still pre- 
served regalar by enemata, and the chills counteracted, or 
moderated, by anodynes, used in the same way. These 
means proved wholly ineffectual: the constitution of the pa- 
ficnt seemed to be wearing down under continued irritation ; 
he had occasional singultus, producing severe pain, flushes of 
redness in one or both checks, hectic pulse, and profuse 
sweats aftera chill. Ablutions of dilated nitro-muriatic acid, 
and dressing part of the blisters with sulph. quinine were added 
to the other means, when the profuse sweats entirely ceased. 

On the Sth of January, an attempt was made to increase 
the quantity of calomel to 5 grs. every three hours—but the 
stomach rejected it soon; a green fluid,in large quantity, was 
thrown off from the same organ; two or three copious, liquid, 
black stools were discharged by the rectum. The singultus 
was more frequent. On the morning of the 6th, the breath 
was very offensive, sordes accumulated upon the teeth, flakes 
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of viscid mucous were discharged from the mouth. the tongs 
perfectly crisped. On the 7th the mental facultics were dis- 
turbed; he exhibited loss of sensibility, by expressing a con- 
viction of his ability to rise and sct up, and also a desire for 
food with great hunger. From this time he sunk rapidly,and 
quictly breathed his lastat 4 A. M. of the 8th. 

Permission being granted, the body was inspected, and pre- 
sented the following morbid appearances. 

1. General emaciation, with prominence of abdomen. 

2. Sallowness of the skin, the face, particularly, having a 
deep saflroa tinge. The adipose and serous tissu+s, exposed 
by opening the cavily of the abdomen, were similarly disco- 
lored. 

3 The peritoneal cavity contained a quantity of scrum, 
slightly approaching the character of a sero-purulent fluid, 
with a portion of black coloring matter in it, estimated at 
three pints. 

4, The greater omentum adhered by a strong connexion, 
two inches long, to the posterior or free surface of the perito- 
neum, lining the abdominal paricties, above the symphisis 
pubis. 

d. The contiguous surfaces of the small intestines were ag- 
glutinated,in many places, but the false adhesions about the 
duodenum were particularly firm and extensive. 

6. The duodenum, externally, was of a dirty white, or ash 
color, its coats easily perforated with the fing:r, containing a 
dark fluid like coffee grounds, in small quantity; and its mu- 
cous coat perfectly soft and easily rubbed off. ‘The light was 
insufficient to note accurately minute objects. 

7. The jejunum and ileum, externally, exhibited a bright 
red blush, as of paris fully injected with red blood. They con- 
tained a dark, jelly-like fluid, in small quantity, similar to 
what had been evacuated the two last days. The mucous 
coat was red in patches, but firm, as was the muscular also. 

8. The colon was not connected by any false adhesions; 
its coats were of a healthy appearance, and contained flatus 
and healthy mucus only. Upon the posterior surface cf its 
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arch, there was an oval shaped dzposit of lymph, of a black 
color, exterior to the peri‘oneal coat, about two inches long, 
a line thick, ant its murgins perfectly smooth and defined; 






with a few dark flakes, resembling coagulated b'ood, hanging 





from its free surface. The effusion was very firm, and the in- 





tesiine otherwise healthy. 





9. The stomach was bound down, by means of the greater 





omentum, to tie intestincs—was moderately d si:nded with 





fa'us,and its ianer surface smearcd over with a torg’, viscid, 





light green coat of mucus, precisely similar to wha! was vo, 





mitcd. The macous coat was of an ash color, wai cute soft 





and casily scraped off with the fing2r mul, bat w.s free from 





any pa‘ches or points of inflammation. 
10. The head of the panercas was firmly and closely uni- 






ted to the posterior surface of the duodenum—i! wis enlarged 
and very hard— ¢ szemed to compress the ductus communis chol- 
dichus, which, in fact, was not traced beyond this point, but I 
am not satisfied that it was impervious. 

ll. The gall bladder was moderately distended, and ad- 
hered very tirmly to the daodsnam. Jt contained a straw 
colore] fluid, witha black pigment d.fFased thro ighout, but en- 
tircly distinct from it—the inner coat was hig'ily vascular, the 
vessels being injected with red blood. 

12. The convex surface of the liver had a few thread like 
adhesions to the corresponding surface of the diaphragm, 
The viscus was not enlarged, was of a dirty ash color, and 
upon the convex surface of the right lobe, there were a num 
















ber of irregular, granulated eminences, an inch in diameter 
proje-ting about one line fiom the smooth or even surface, 
Three or four of these were clustered togsther, in the point 
formed by the inferior edge of the lobe, and the great fissure, 
and the slight2st touch of the scalpel opened their cavities, 
which were filled with a thick, ropy, curd-like fluid, of a yel- 
low tiage, each cavity containing about a tea spoonful—bat 
the cavities of those clustered at the margin, communicated 
with each other, and formed a collection of about 3j. The 
left lobe was healthy in its appearance, the peritoneal coa! 
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of the concave surface, and its reflection, forming the lesser 
omentum, in an inflamed state, forming false adhesions with 
the adjacent parts. 

13. The spleen and kidneys perfectly healthy, and free 
from false adhesions. 

14. The bladder empty; the cavity of the pelvis filled with 
serous effusion. 

Itemarks.—The inferences deducible from these facts would 
sccm to be:— 

J. That chronic enlargemint of the head of the pancreas had 
existed prior to the present altack—occasioning obstruction 
to the passage of bile through the common duct, into the duo- 
denum—which accounts for the habitual constipation of the 
bowels, and sallowness of the skin. 

2. That the reraora of fluids thus produced in the liver, 
had gradually developed tubercular disorganizvtion of this 
important viscus—a disease which Dr. Abercrombie. in his 
invaluable work “On the stomach,” says, * produces marked 
symptoms, only when the tubercles are numcrous, or accom- 
yanied by enlargement of the liver, or disease of its general 


Y 
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tructure; but that when the stracture is otherwise healthy, 
th y may exist without any symptom calculated to prodtuce a suspicion 
of their presence,’ and it is quite probable that such was the 
character of the disease of the liver which existed in this 
Case. 

3. That extensive inflammation of the stomach, small in- 
testines (duodenum particularly) and peritoneum, was the 
cause of death; but that, in «11 probability, the “fons et origo 
mali,” was the enlarged head of the pancreas, exciting inflam- 
mation of the gall ducts and duodenum—and extending 
thence by continuous sympathy. to the other organs involved. 
Fecal accumulations and irritating ingesta, may have served 
as ihe exciting cause of thé present attack. 

4, That the tongue was the safest and truest index of the 
nature of the discase—and that the pulse was, what Hippo- 
crates describes it, “res fallacissima,” in the present instance, 
confirming the important remark, “that the pulse is a very 
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uncertain index of the condition of the parts in enteritis and 
peritonitis, being often slightly affected through their whole 
progress to fatal disorganization. 

5. That, upon the foregoing premises, the discase was, at 
the time of the attack, incurable by any means known to the 


profession ; for what could act upon the head of the pancreas? 


In the progress of the disease, the question was often dis- 
cussed in consultation, and it may not be improperly here re- 
pea'ed, *Whenee procecded,and to whatshall we attribute the 
chills?” unquestionably the most distressing circumstance to 
the patient attending the disease. Two explanations were 
given—Il. That they dspended upon, and were indicative of 
the formation of abscesses in the liver, 2. That they proceed- 
ed from irritation of tie abdominal viscera, and that upon the 
principle “ubi irritatio, ibi affluxus,” blood was withdrawn 
from the surface and concentrated upon the visce:a, produ. 
cing chills in the same manner as a cold bath, or intermittent 
fever. 

Those who adopted the former view, will probably regard 
the matter found in the liver, as confirmatory of its correct- 
ness) ‘Those who entertained the latter would probably op- 
pose somthing like the following objections. 1. The soften- 
ing of tubera is a very distinct disease from the formation of 
abscess in the liver—and that it is more consistent wil’) facts 
to say. that chills do not, than that they do, attend the for- 
mer disease. 2 That the first chill, occurring 40 hours after 
the attack, was too carly in the disease for the formation of 
matter. 3. That the matter found, was the result of chronic 
action, and was in existence a’ the time «f he attack. 4. That 
the extent of the congestive and inflammatory action, was quite 
sufficient to produce sach chills—which, when dependent up- 
on this cause, might occur frequently, from the first onset, to 
the final termination of the disease. 

P. 8. Drs. Dickson and Scoit, with myself, were his attend- 
ing physicians. And Drs. J. C. Campbell of Wellsburg, M’- 
Bean of Cadiz, Bates of Smithfield, and Hamilton of Mount 
Pleasant, gave us the benefit of their advice in consultation. 


Steubenville, O., Jan. 17, 1835. 
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1V.—Aceratre or Leap in Cuo.ers. 

Not? on the efficacy of the Acct :te of Leal, in s-v-ral cases of 
Epitemic Chilera, in Cincinnati, October, 1834.—By tne 
Eprron. 

In various numbers of this Journal, we have given som: 
account of the different invasions of the Cholera, which this 
city has experienced since the 30th day of Sept mber, L832, 
In an article, the first of our 30th number, we stated, that on 
the [Sth of September, the city was healthy, thoag’) a death 
now and then occurred fiom the lingering inflacnce of the 
epidemic poison. For the ensuing three weeks, this influenes 

ras felt less and less every day, so that by the 7t) of Octo. 
ber, it appeared to have near or quite vanished. On the 


9th and ICth there was rain, followcd on the nig'it of the lat. 


ter, b- a great depression of the temperature, ant imme liately 
the epilemic was revived, with a malignity equal to any it had 
previously displayed. It was not, however, gencral throug): 
out the city: at least in the sam> dogree,and many paris 
scarccly felt its influence. What appeared the most remar 
kable, was, that Fourth Sireet, running, (as we may inform 
the distant reader,) from East to West, oa the upper of the 
two plains on which the city is built, at an averag? distance 
of four squares,or more thane third of a mile, from the river, 
was far more affected than any other. Of all te sircets of 
the ci'y, this is well known to be one of the cleanest, and the 
most entirely devoted to private dwellings; which arc, with 
few exceptions, not crowded, and gencrally of an elegant and 
commodious character. Alon this street, or within half a 
a square of it, there occurred, on the lth, L2th and L3th of 
the month,no less than nine deaths; althoug its population 
is far from being dense. Had an equal, proportionate mor 
tality, prevailed over the whole city, it would have lost, in 
those three days, at least 25), instzad of 20, waich was about 
the actual number. The duration of this outbreak was short, 
and before the end of the month, it was rare to meet with a 
single case. Those who fell victims were, generally, persons 
in comfortable or affluent circumstances, of both sexcs, and at 


all periods of life, from childhood to old age. 
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Now, what shall we say of these facts? That Epidemic 
Cholera depends on changes in the sensible qualities of the 
atmosplicre? Cerlainly not—for such a change as that which 
occurred on the LOth of October, has taken place a countless 
number of times, without producing Cholera. It was,in truth, 
but a powerfully exciting cause, increasing the susceptibility 
of the system, and impairing the functions of the skin, before 
the remote or specilic cause, had left our atmosphere, or while 
the systems of some, were still, in the inappreciable condition, 
which extends from the impress of the specific poison, to the 
manifest developement of morbid actions. Had the great 
chang? of weather been postponed, perhaps a fortnig it, its 
power of reproducing the epidemic mig it not have been per- 
ceptible. Itis by neglecting these obvious views, that many 
physicians, have been led into the untenabl2 conclusion, that 
Epi lemic Choleraarises,aé initiofromatmospheric vicissiiuldcs. 

We may mention two facts which seem to indicate, that 
mere depression of temperature. is not the sole exciting cause, 
incases of this kind; but that in changes of weather, there 
are other conditions of the atmospliere, than those of which 
our senses take cognizance, on which the pernicious cffccts, 
in parl, rt least, depend. Two of the victims to which we 
have referred, were females confined to the house. One a 
lady,in middle life, who had been ill of bilious fever, and was 
not yet able to go abroad; the other, an elderly woman, 
whose age and infirmities detained her in the chamber; nei- 
ther of whom, could be fairly, considered as under the influ- 
ence of external changes of temperature. 

We may also state, that the cause which awakened the 
Epidemic, although extensive in its geographical range, was 
powerless elsewhere than in Cincinnati, apparently, because 
the specific influence was notin being. ‘Twocases occurred, 
Which would seem to be exceptions to this remark; but they 
were not. Professor McGutfy, of Oxford, where the disease 
had recently prevailed, and Thomas S. Grimke, of South 
Carolina, who had spent nearly three wecks in Ohio, and the 
last two in Cincinnati, left our city in good health, on the 
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10th,—the day on which the change of weather took place, 
The former sailed to Louisville and the latter travelled to. 
wards Columbus. They were both attacked, the latter in the 
course of the night,—and the former in two days; the people 
in the regions—300 miles apart—into which they went, 
being at the time free fromthe Epidemic. As a few persons 
still cherish the opinion, that Cholera, is contagious, we may 
add, that although Mr. Grimke’s attack proved fatal, the dis. 
ease did not spread among those who surrounded him. 

But the chicf object of this little paper is, to state the re. 
sults of som2 experience with the Acctate of Lead, in several 
cases of our Ociober invasion. 

A short tims before it occurred, being told by a medical 
friend, that a physician of Canada had lately used that medi- 
cine in large dosesywith advantage, in the treatment of Cholera, 
we determined, when opportunity should offer,{o give it a trial, 

The first case in which we used it was that of Professor Mc. 
Guffy. mentioned above. He returned from Louisville on the 
15th, labouring under a serous diarrhoea, which had_ com- 
meneced on the [1th or 12th. His strength was much redu- 
ced. He was putto bed, and teok calome! and opium with the 
cretaceous mixture. For several hours, through the middle 
of the day, the disease seemed suspended, but towards eve- 
ning ic returned, with profuse water gruel discharges, accom: 


panied with nausea and a rapid sinking of the pulse. As 


vomiling and spasms were impending, we resolved on the im- 
mediate administration of the Acetate, in liberal doses; and 
accordingly gave a pill of ten grains, with one of opium, every 
hour, till he took halfa drachm. The diarrhoea ceased aficr 
the second do3+; bat he continued with a strong disposition 
to vomit, notwithstanding the application of a sinapism to the 
epigastrium. Soon after the third dose, he said his stomach 
felt lik2 the skin where the mistard had been applied, and 
his pulse became excited. H[: was then made to take a 
draught of salt and water, to decompose the Acetate, and was 
soon relieved from the gastric iuritation. The night was one 
of considerable febrile excitement. The suspended alvine 
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evacuations, were restored the next day, with healthy secre- 
tions from the liver, and he was soon well enough to return 
to Oxford. 

On the same day in which Prof. McGuffy was ill, a little 
boys 10 years old. was still worse with the same malady. He 
was taken in the night, and we did rot see him till the follow- 
ing alternoon. He had vomiting, and a profuse diarrhea; 
the discharges resembling milk and water. His pulse had 
failed very much. A single powder of ten grains of the Ace- 
tate of Lead and oncof Opium.suspended every symptom, and 
the next morning he was able to sit up. Without the use of 
calomel, his discharges assumed a bilious character. 

About the same period, six or cight persons, male and fe- 
male, affected with the copious watery diarrhoea, which mani- 
fests the epidemis: influence, took the same compound. In 
every instance, it arrested the disorder, and without the use 
of calomel, there followed bilious evacuations. 

Ata period somewhat subscquent,a blind pauper arrived in 
the city, from the Upper Mississippi, and applicd to us to be 
operated on for cataract. Although no Cholera existed here 
at that time, he was soon taken down. Being upwards of 89 
years of age, (though a robust old man,) his case was every 
way threatening; especially as vomiting and spasms, attended 
with profuse rice water discharges, were present, and had 
existed for some time, when we were called to prescribe.— 
An exclusive reliance was placed on the Acctate of Lead and 
opium, given in repeated doses of five grains of one and halfa 
grain of the other, and under this treatment he recovercd— 
the functions of the liver being restored without the use of 
mercurials. 

In one case of collapse, a patient of Dr. Shotwell’s, we saw 
the same medicine administered without effect. 

In no instance, did any sinister effects result from the doses 
that have been mentioned; and on no person, but Prof. 
McGuffy, who Look 30 grains in two hours, did they produce 
any sensible effect of an unpleasant kind. Should the dose, 


in any instance prove too strong, it may be promptly decom 
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posed and rendered inert, by the alkaline muriates or gy} 
phates. 

We deemit unnecessary to extend this loose and desultory 
report, the sole object of which is to call the attention of our 
brethren, who,in the common course of things, have yet to 
grapple with this pestilence, to this medicine, which we car 
nestly hope they will submit to the test of experience. Ori. 
ginal and constant prescribers of Calomel, for two ycars, we 
have often witnessed its anticholeric power; but have often 
seen it fail. The total cessation of the functions of the liver 
has seemed to require it, and theorctical views not less than 
experience have contributed to its extensive administration, 
Weare entirely satisfied, however, that the secretion of bile 
will return,if thatof serum be arrested; and, of the power of 
the Acetate to effect this, we think som2 evidence has been 
offered. The preparation of lead, moreover, acts muc’) more 
promptly, than that of mercury; and its power of exciting in 
the stomach the kind of inflammatory irritation, which Mr, 
McG ily experienced, appears to us, to be one of its highest 
recommendations; for we have yet to learn from observation, 
that Cholera is a gastro-enteritis. So far, indeed, from con- 
sisting in indammation, w2 are disposed to think, that in gen. 
eral, the occurrence of that state,in connexion with a suspen- 
sion of the secretory action of the mucus membrane, will ren- 
der the disease quite manag2abl:. It may be said, however, 
that all kinds of stimulants have been profusely employed, 
and must ofcen have excited gastritis; this we grant; but were 
they fitted to restrain the inordinate action of the intestinal 
mucous membrane? We think not,and their failare may have 
arisen from that very imperfection. The great question in this 
mitter may be thus stated—'s the failare in the hepatic secre 
tion the cause, or the effect, of the profuse secretion from the 
bowels? Mostof th> prescriptions in Cholera have been based 
on the first alternative,in thisinterrogatoty; but how often do 
we see the actions of the liver suspended, without the least 
increased secretion from the bowels? and how consonant isit 
with many well ascertained patholozical, indeed physiological 
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phenomena, for a great increase in one secrction, to be fol- 
jowed by a failure or total suspension of some other;—in 
Cholera, it would seem of several others, for those of the skin, 
and kiducys, are as much reduced,as that of the liver. If 
then the increase of the muco-serous secretion from the intes- 
tinal ramitications of the portal circle, precedes and occasions 
the diminished secretion from the hepatic cx!tremities of that 
system, why should we not pass by the latter and direct our 
remedies upon the former? Striking at the root, instead of 
the branches of the tree. 

It may be said, that most of the cases, from which have 
drawn a conclusion favorable to the powers of the Acetate of 
lead, were not so far advanced as to justify the inference, that 
it isa remedy for Cholera. But whatcan cure that disease, 
when vomiting and spasms, with reduced calorification and 
cutaneous scerction, are fully established? According to the 
books (which have fallen on the profession in epidemic profa- 
sion.)at least a thousand medicines! to which cares, ifcollected 
into one great velame, might be applied the zoological maxim, 
that all numerous progenics are vicious. We belicve, that each 
has been occasionally successful, but generally ineffectual. 
For the hundredth time we here repeat, as the result of our 
own observation, and that of the profession in Cincinnati, 
that before the pulse has sunk very low and the mascular 
system been seized with spasms, the discasc is more tractable 
than hysteria; after these symptoms have become established | 
more incur. 6'e than apoplexy. 

That itsadvancement is, generl’y, slow enough to admit of 
the applica ion ofappropriate remcdics, if the peopl: would 
do their duty to themselves and the profession, we know from 
abundant observation. If they will not, they should not hold 
their medical friends responsible. The man whodies of small 
pox, from neglecting vaccination, and he who loses his life 
from indifference to the curable stages of Cholera, perish from 
different violations of the same law of self-preservation—de.- 
ferring the appropriate means, till their application can be of 
bo avail. It was by violating this law, that the distinguished 
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eitizen of South Carolina, whom we have just mentioned, was 
lost to his family and the country. As many of our readers 
are familiar with his reputation and fate, we shall close this 
article with a bricf noticc of his last illness and death, 


Tuowas S. Grimke. 


Mr. Grimke came from Charleston to this city, for the pur. 
ose of delivering, by request, the annual oration of the Ero. 
delphian Socicty,in Miami University,at Oxford, forty miles 
from Cincinnati. On returning, he spent two wecks in the 
city,and departed, apparently in good health, for Columbus, 
in the northern nil stage, at 2 o’clock, P. M. of the LOth of 
October. The night became cold, and as every hour carried 
him further north and upon a higher level, the depression of 
temperature mast have been extremely pernicious to his 
southern constitution. At Waynesville, 42 miles from the 
city, the fatal cholerine had begun, and there he should have 
left the stage,and resorted to medical advice. But he kept 
on, passing through Xenia and Springfield, 10 and 30 miles 
further, without secking the assistance of the profession. He 
encountered the high, celd and unsettled summit level be- 
tween the vallies of the Miamiand Scio‘o; and aftera ride of 
29 additional miles, without the usc of medicines, he arrived 
at Anderson’s tavern, (Gwynne’s farm.) 24 miles west of Co- 
lumbus, in a state of incipient coliapse. Still bent on 
reaching his place of de-tination, he attempted, after having 
left one coach to enter another, but was unequal to the effort; 
and then did, what should have been done at Waynesville, 
18 hours Lefore, stop and lie by. The hospitable family ap- 
plicd heat and frictions to the surface cf his body, and urged 
him to take calomel and laudanum; but he declined, observ- 
ing that he would not take medicine without the advice of 
a physicians When Dr. Thompson, of Columbus arrived, he 
was pulseless,and expired ina few hours. Nowif Mr. Grimke 
had reecived a wound at Waynesville, which led to hamor- 
rhage, he would have had the vessel taken up—if not, he 
must have bled to death; but not more certainly, than if he 
suff:red the cholerine, which constitutes the first stage of the 
Epidemic, to continue unchccked—by rest, a recumbent pos- 
ture andthe appropriate remedics. His remains were com: 
mitted to permanent scpulture in Columbus. 
Thus perished, from merc inattention to the means of self- 
rescrvation,in the mcridian of life,a most learned, benevo- 
oe pious and useful man—whose heart embraced the Union 
and all its most cherished interests—and whose name and 
amiable fame are the property of the nation. 


December, 1834. 
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I. ANALECTIC. 
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1. Seat and Nature of Gonorrhaal Orchitis.—The Journal Heb- 
domadaire, for the 17th of May last, contains an interesting memoir 
on this subject by Dr. Manc-Moagav. ‘The author maintains, we be- 
lieve with justice, that hernia humoralis consists of an acute inflamma- 
tion of the vasa deferentia, of the epididymis and tunica vaginalis, and 
that this inflammation rarely extends to the substance of the testicle 
The truth of this view he considers demonstrated—Ist. By anatomy, 
which teaches us that the testicle enveloped by a dense, elastic, and 
fibrous membrane, could not acquire three, four, five, six, and ten times 
its normal size, without being disorganized. 2d. By clinical experi- 
ence, which has shown the existence of fluctuation, especially at the 
commencement and termination of the disease. 3d. Finally, by post 
mortem examinations, in which the testicle, which was supposed to be 
diseased, has been found healthy; whilst the epididymis and tunica 
vaginalis have constantly presented pathological al:erations, and that 
in the cavity of the serous membrane a fluid of variable colour, con- 
sistence and qualities have always been found. 


2. Propertics and Effects of the Digitalis Purpurea.—The Nos. of 
the Archives Générales for January and February last, contain an in- 
teresting memoir by M. Jonet, on the digitalis purpurea. F*rom all 
the facts which this writer has collected, he infers— 

Ist, That the powder and watery extract of digitalis, (he prefers the 
latter,) may be administered in doses as high as sixteen or eighteen 
grains, commencing with one grain, and daily increasing the dose, 
without in most cases producing marked disturbance of the digestive 
functions. That the alcoholic extract cannot be depended upon, and 
that the etherial extract is the most uncertain preparation. The infu- 
vion he considers as the most active preparation, and the dry plant to 
be preferable to the fresh leaves. 

2d. That in a great majority of cases, digitalis employed in powder, 
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aqueeus extract, and especially in infusion, exerts an irritating action 
upon the digestive organs, always evinced by colic, diarrhaea, nausea, 
and vomiting. That the property of the digitalis in rendering the 
pulse slower is indisputable, and that the gastro-intestinal irritation 
dees not prevent this result. ‘That the respiration may be affected by 
the remedy, dyspn@a most frequently disappearing , us the pulse di- 
minishes in frequency, That a distinct disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem is rarely observed after the administration of digitalis. That the 
digitalis really possesses hydrogogue properties; and that the decoc. 
tion of this plant im the dose of from two to four ounces, applied to the 
abdomen, is a powerful diuretic, very preferable to the internal ad- 
ministration of other diuretics, because it may be employed in all ca- 
ses of gastro-intestinal irritation. 
3d. That palpitations of the heart, which are most frequently the 
prelude to a severer affection, ordinarily yield to the use of di gitalis, 
That anasarca and ascites may be relieved by the judicious use of this 
plant, and that the success attributed to it in mania, hemoptysis, ad- 
vanced phthisis, scrofula, and many other Ciseases 1s certain.—Ar- 


chives Gén, March, 1834.—Ame. Journ, of the Med. Sciences. 


3. Treatment of Ileitis, By Wu. Sroxes, M. D.—Laxatives are to 
be employed in enteritis, on the same principle that emeties are used 
in cases where corrosive poiso yn has been taken into the stomach. We 
are not to expect to be able to cure the disease by the use of laxatives, 
nor are we to have recourse to them in every case; we employ these 
remedies where we have decided evidence of the existence of offending 
matter in the bowels. We may mect with a case in the early stage 
under such circumstances, that the removal of the irritating matter by 
judicious purgation may completely relieve the patient, and thi is, I be- 
lieve, is the foundation on which the superstructure of the Britis h pur- 
gative practice in ileitis and tabes mesenterica was raised, It was 
goncluded, that a laxative treatment, which had on many occasions 
succeeded in removing the first symptoms of the disease, would neces- 
sarily cure it in all stages and cases. This, I need not tell you, is 
wrong. Whenever you give purgatives or laxatives in enteritis, bear 
‘his in mind, that the effect which you have to produce is to be brought 
about at the least possible risk. If you can unload the bowels witha 
little castor oil or rhubarb, or some mild neutral salt, it is much better 
than to have recourse to calomel, or scammony, or colocynth, Asa 
general rule, drastic purgatives must be avoided in inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the intestines. The school of Broussais 
committed an error, on the one hand, by never admitting the use of 
laxatives, and British practitioners bave been wrong, on the other 
hand, by giving too much purgative medicine. The error of the latter 
arose from looking always upon purgatives as antiphlogistics, which 
they are certainly, so far as they contribute to relieve inflammation 
by causing an increased secretion from the intestinal mucous surface. 
But this increase of secretion can be produced only by stimulating the 
organ to which they are applied; and hence, before they can become 
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general antiphlogistics, they must, of necessity, be local stimulants. 
Further; if in a case of inflammation of the digestive tube you pre- 
scribe a purgative, and it fails in causing an increase of secretion, it 
will add considerably to the existing inflammation, It is, however, of 
very great importance that there should be noaccumulation of offend- 
ing matter in the bowels; and hence, when you find a degree of ful- 
ness in the belly, and the dejections scanty, you should always give 
a laxative, and follow it up by the administration of a narcotic. By 
using enemata, you can doa great deal of good, and this without any 
injury to the digestive tube; and | think they may be always employed 
with benefit in disease affecting the ileum. Recollect, gentlemen, 
what I wish to impress upon you respecting this part of the treatment 
is, that laxatives are to be employed in ileitis as one of the means of 
cure; but you are not to expect that a cure by the use of these alone 
will always be a matter of constant occurrence. — It is true, that many 
cases presenting symptoms of enteritis, have, in the beginning, yielded 
to laxatives; but it is true also, that horrible mischief has been done 
by their continued or indiscriminate employment. 

A few observations now with respect to bleeding. There is in siim- 
ple inflammation of the mucous membrane of the intestines this pecu- 
liarity—it very seldom happens that it is necessary to use the lancet. 
The whole class of intestinal inflammations is so generally accompa- 
uied, even tn the early period, with marked prostration and a typhoid 
condition of the whole system, that general hleeding is very seldom 
employed. But when the disease is recent, the constitution vigorous, 
the patient young, the skin intensely hot, and the pain violent, (a com- 
bination of circumstances which is not of very common occurrence, ) 
you may employ the lancet with safety and with great advantage to 
your patient. But what I wish to impress upon you is this—you must 
not expect to cut short an attack of enteric inflammation by general 
bleeding. Over inflammation of mucous membranes in general, but 
particularly of the intestinal mucous surface, the lancet has compara- 
tively but little direct power; it is in the inflammatory affections of pa- 
renchymatous tissues and serous membranes, that we generally ob- 
serve the most brilliant and decided efiects of venesection, Neither 
can you, as in parenchymatous inflammation, bleed a second anda 
third time with benefit. In eases of inflammation affecting the mu- 
cous membrane of the intestinal canal, your are to look upon vene- 
section as a preparatory step to leeching, Where the pain is violent, 
the fever high, the attack recent, and the constitution strong, you will 
do welltobleed;butealy bleed once,and then apply leeches in abundance 
over the suffering organ. There is nothing of more importance, nothing 
of such decided value, as bleeding by leeches in inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, and here we arrive at a 
fact, the explanation of which is involved in much obscurity. A pa- 
tient is attacked with inflammation of the mucous membrane, and 
glands of the digestive tube, twelve or twenty leeches are applied to 
the integuments of the abdomen, and their application is followed by 
extraordinary relief. This is a very curious fact when we consider 
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that between the place where we apply the leeches, and the tissue- 
which is affected, there intervene skin, cellular membrane, superficial 
fascia, cellular membrane again, deep-seated fascia, muscular sub- 
stance, cellular membrane aguin, two layers of peritoneum, and mus- 
cular substance enveloped ia cellular tissue, Yet, notwithstandin 
this extraordinary succession of tissues,.it is an undeniable { fact, that 
tho application of a dozen leeches to the surface of the belly will fie- 
quently cut short an intestinal inflammation, or materialiy diminish its 
intensity. Here isa fact, the explanation of which is extremely diffi- 
cult; and I. tell you candidly, I cannot explain it, ‘The school of 
Broussais. -attempt to explain it as follows. They state that it is a con- 
atant law of the economy, that there is a strong sympathy between 
the internal parts and their respective integuments, but they do not 
say why this sympathy should exist, We frequently, however, ob- 
serve facts confirmatory of this law; you are aware that it often hap- 
pens that, in cases of the deep- seated muscular phlegmon mentioned 
by Mr. Crampton, in abscess of the liver, and in empyema, we have a. 
swelling of the integuments, showing the existence of a sympathy be- 
tween the integuments and the internal organs, 

In treating a case of inflammation of the small intestine, I think you 
may generally commence with the application of twelve or eighteen 
leeches over the ileo-c@eal region. ‘The ordinary result of this appli- 
cation is, that the pain and tympanitis are reduced, and the thirst di- 
minished; but the patient still has fever, and you are to bear in mind 
that the mere subsidence of pain does net imply the removal of the dis- 
ease. We may modify the character cf an ileitis very considerably 
by a single application of leeches, but we are not on that account to 
expect that we shall be able to remove the disease entirely. In gene- 
ral it is necessary to apply them two or three times, lessening the 
nu.aber at-each succeeding application, and taking care that they are 
applied in the proper place, that is, midway between the umbilicus and 
the crest of the ileum, Many practitioners are afraid of employing 
leeches in the advanced stage of this affection, in consequence of the 
great debility, which characterizes the advanced stage of this, as well 
as inflammation of every. other part of the digestive tube, But though 
{am quite of opinion that the school of Broussais is wrong in using. 
them at any period, still I think they may be employed even where: 
the disease is advanced, particularly if they have not been used before, 
and ivhave frequently seen leeches applied with advantage as late as 
the twelfth day. I have emploved them myself in the Meath Hospital, . 
as late as the ninth and tenth days, with decided benefit. Many phy- 
sicians on the continent are in tke habit of treating inflammation of the 
digestive system: by the application of leeches to the anus, and this 1s 
said to have a very good effect, and the number of leeches required is 
smaller. In disease of the great intestine accompanied by diarrhoea, 
tenesmus, and tormina, I think this is an excellent mode, but when the 
disease is in the upper part of the tube, I prefer applying them to the 
belly over the situation of the inflamed organ. 


S 
Now with respect to internal medicines. In this disease every 
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thing that is administered should be given with the view of removing 
irritation, and for this purpose | know no better preparation than a 
combination of ipecacuanha and opium, as in Dover’s powder. ‘The 
exhibition of the compound powder of ipecacvanha is attended with 
decided advantage. You are all aware of the long established use of 
ipecacuanha and opium in diseases of the intestinal canal, and I think 
there can be no doubt that they possess considerable utility, With 
this I genere lly combine sume mild mercurial; the best you can employ 
is tle ‘hydrarg. cum crea. Give two or three grains of each every 
second or third hour, as the case may he, and you may continue this 
for several days, Where there is no diarrhoea, and the bowels have a 
tendency to be constipated, it will be necessary to order, every second 
or third day, a mild laxative, a little manna, or rhubarb, or some castor 

oil; you should insist on the daily use of enemata, and if they answer 
the purpose sufficiently I would advise you to be sparing of the use of 
laxatives by the mouth. In addition to these remedies, | am in the habit 
of giving a considerable quantity of gum Arabic, which appears to 
have an extraordinary efficacy in disease of the small intestine. I look 
upon itas peculiarly valuable in the diseases of children. ‘The ordina- 
ry mode of preseribi ing it is to give a certain quantity of gum water. 
If this is sufficient, you should order half an ounce or an ounce of the 
gum to be dissolv ed i ina pint or quart of water, which the patient is to 
use during the day. After the use of the hydrarg. c. cre’4 and Dover's 
powder, this has a decided value in the treatment of ileitis, 

In this way, by leeching, mild laxatives, prescribing mercury with 
chalk, and compound powder of ipecacuanha with gum wa‘er, your 
patient begins to improve. The tenderness of the apqnetramn disap- 
pears, the tongue begins to clean, the fever diminishes, the thirst goes 
off, and appetite returns. ‘This is the favourable termination, When 
the patient is of a weak and delicate habit, it is of great importance to 
pay par-icular attention to supporting the streng h, even from an early 
period of the disease. In such a case, after the first week, the physi- 
cian who neglects the proper means of supporting his patien’s s strength 
does wrong, ‘and it has been justly remarked, that a practitioner will 
be right in suppor ing the general ‘strength, at the same time he is em- 
ploying local ant tiphlogistics, It is in steering clear between these two 
opposite dangers that the judicious practitioner is seen; he does not 
allow h's patient to die of inanition, while at the same time he takes 
care to remove local inflammation, IT have seen several experienced 
physicians prescribe leeches to the abdomen on the same day that they 
ordered the patient to have chicken broth, and even a little wine. 
There is nothing improper in this; an experienced practi'ioner, who 
has his eye morely on the local inflammation, i is apt to full into the 
error of overlooking the constitutional debility, and allowing it to steal 
upon him. He finds very little difference between the appearance of 
his patient this day and the next, and thinks the slight increase of de- 
bility undeserving of an attention. At last his patient begins to sink 
visibly, he gets alarmed and has recourse to stimulants, but it is now 
too late. Besides, there are several articles of diet which support 
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strength, without increasing inflammation, as for instance, chicken 
broth, s sago, arrow-root, strained rice, &c. These do no harm, and 
they prevent the patient from falling into a dangerous typhoid condi- 
tion. Let us look at this in another point of view. Suppose you are 
called to a child who is said to have had an attack of worms, or bilious 
derangement, or that his bowels were costive, and purgatives were 
siven, that the discharges were found to be bad, and more purgatives 
were administered; or suppose you are called toa child of a weak 
scrofulous habit ; whohasb een taking large quantities of purgative med- 
icine, for what has been termed derangement of the bowels, and you 
find the little sufferer with pale shrunken face, a black circle round 
his eves, cold extremities, rapid faltering pulse; great thirs', and evi- 
dent symptoms of increased ce — excitement; the litile arms and 
hands are as cold as death, but the belly burning, tympanitic, and very 
sensible to pressure; and when you compare the radial artery with the 
femoral, as it turns over the pubis, you will have some conception of 
the excited condition of the abdominal vessels; and in addition to this 
train of morbid phenomena, vou find there is suppression of urine,— 
Are you to attack these symptoms with aniiphlogistic means? No; 
the first thing you are to do, is to prevent any fi iriher mis ame f, by to- 
ron she inbil iting every kind of purgative m edicine. You are next to 
consider carefully w hat the best line of treatment to be wetioniey is, for 
here vou are under circumstances of difficulty, and havea great many 
prejudices to contend with. What I find generally to he most success- 
ful is this. I begin by taking proper s’eps to support the strength, 
ordering the patient to take chicken broth, arrow-root, or jelly; the 
extremities are to be wrapped up in warm flannel; and if the patient is 
sinking, and has his mouth and teeth crusted with black sordes, a little 
pnt watching its effects. If it produces sleep, if the pulse comes 
iown under its use, and the fever is not increased, it will do a great 
deal of good, and you can gradually increase the quantity, Always 
bear in mind, that there is a certain pe sriod in all inflammations, in 
which stimulants prove to be antiphlogistics, a circumstance which has 
been overlooked by the schcol of Broussais. So far with respect to 
constitutional treatment; but what will you do with local disease?— 
‘the application of blis tera is of decided use, nay, I have seen a féw 
leeches ver y effective. Apply a blister to the abdomen, and dress it 
with mercuria! ointment, at the same time you may employ frictions 
with mercurial ointment: you will also sw athe the belly with flannel, 
so as to keep upa comfortable temperature. In this way you will Le 
able todoa great deal of good. You will also prescribe hydrarg. c. 
ereta, with Dover’s powder; and if the bowels are confined, emollient 
injections, By steadily pursuing this plan of treatment, you will often 
rescue from imminent danger a case which would prove fatal under 
the purgative plan, and you will add greatly to your own reputation, 
There is one form of this disease in which diarrhcea is a prominent 
symptom, where there is purging from the very commencement. On 
this furm I am anxious that you should have clear ideas, In cases ot 
this kind there is a copious discharge of fluid matter from the bowels. 
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In the majority of eases, you may lay down this law, that where there 
is a decided irritation of any secreting organ, increcs:d discharges 
from the surface of that organ give more or less relief, Suppose two 
eases of hepatitis; in the one we have no secretion of bile, in the other 
the secretion is Copious; the latter is certainly most favorable. Again, 
suppose two cases of bronchitis; in one there is ac opious expectora- 
tion, in the other it is extremely scanty; now every medical man 
knows that the former is more easily managed. ‘The increased se- 
cretion of any organ in the early stage js to be looked uy pon as a relief 
one inflam ni ition, ‘The practical inference to be det luc ‘ed from this 
is, that we should be cautious in adopting any means of arresting this 
sacks ‘ge, as itis one of the modes which nature employs in relieving 
the irrit ti n of a suffering organ. Well then, supp se you have 2 
case of enteritis, and that on the first or second d: Ly diarrhea sets in, 
ie routine and 
mixture and opium with tincture of kino and catechu, and whatis the 
conseqience? ‘The belly becomes tympanitic; the pain is increased, 
and even peritonitis may supervene; this 1s one result of the increase 
of inflimmation; or the breat hing becomes difficult, and the patient 
vets bror ichitis or pneumonia, Diarrhoea oceurring in the early pe- 
riod of this disease is not to be interfered wt ‘pghborigat when it gets to 
sich a height as to threaten the patient’s life and where it increases 
his sufferings by the freq lency of the discharges. In the first week 
or fortnizht, when there are only three or four discl harges, or even five 
in the twenty-four hours, [ believe it is better not to interfere by pre- 
scribing direct astringenis; but in the advanced period, when the pow- 
8 “ef li ife are low, or the discharge $ very copious, then the physician 


comes to the assistance of nature with just reason, and in such cases 


what does t] systematic physician do? He gives chalk 


you should always interfere, 

The best mode of managing diarrhoea of this kind is to employ 
small, frequently repeated doses of Dover's powder, with anodyne in- 
jections, And here Im ay mention briefly, tosuch of you as have not 
seen them used, the best vay of employing them. As these injections 
are used on a different principle from the common, the lat'er being in- 

nded to empty the great intestine and be disch: irge -d, the former to be 
retained, we are consequently to make the basis of our anodyne injec- 
tion in such a manner, that it will not prove stimulant from its bulk, 

from any irritating substance it may contain, Mucilage of starch, 
new milk, or linseed decoction may be used as the hasis, and the quan- 
tity taken for one injection should never exceed three ounces. ‘T'o 
this, for an adult, you add from fifteen to thirty drops of tincture of 
opium, for it is a curious fact connected with this subject, that opium 
given by the rectum has frequently been observed to exercise a much 
more powerful effect on the system than when an equal or even small- 
er quantity has been taken by the mouth. The rule then is, that 
when you first make trial of the remedy in this manner, feel your way 
cautiously, and if you find that yonr patient bears ten or fifteen drops, 
you can increase the quantity on repcating the enema, An eminent 
practitioner of this city thinks the narcotic effect of opium by the rec- 
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tum much better marked than by the mouth, and I believe this to be trug 
in many instances, I believe the administration of opium in this way 
requires a good deal of caution. I recollect the case of a man who 
had been for a considerable length of time in the habit of using lauda. 
num in large quantities, and was, in fact, a regular opium eater.— 
During an attack of illness he got an injection containing sixty drops 
of laudanum; this produced, in a very short time, symptoms of decided 
narcotism, from which the patient never recovered; in fact, he died, 
with every appearance of being poisoned by opium. 

There is another fact with respect to this disease, which I would 
have you bear in mind; that, under certain circumstances, inflamma. 
tion of the small intestine will produce a remarkable tolerance of opi- 
um, This applies not only to the advanced stage of enteritis, but also 
io many other forms of disease. Some time since I made a series of 
clinical experimen's with the view of ascertaining the power which 
opium possesses in relieving inflammation, and the resu!t has been, 
that in many cases where the powers of life are so low that we cannot 
have recourse to the lancet, or anv kind of depletory measures, opium 
alone furnishes us wiih a powerful means of subduing inflammatory 
action. 

When we come to treat of peritonitis, I shall have occasion to speak 
of the good effects of very large doses of opium, particularly in that 
form of the disease which results from intestinal perforation, My first 
trials of this remedy were in affections of serous membranes, and to 
this [ was led by some interesting clinical experiments made by Dr. 
Graves. I next tried it in diseases of mucous membranes, where 
antiphlogistics were inadmissible, and here, as in the former cases, | 
had many proofs of i's great efficacy. I shall state the particulars of 
a very remarkable case. A young gentleman, a pupil of mine, and a 
member of the class at Park street, of an irritable habit, was attacked 
with intense inflammation of the mucous membrane of the intestines. 
He had a high degree of fever, and his thirst was so insatiable, that for 
two days he never ceased calling for drink. His pulse was weak but 
rapid; his tongue red and pointed; respiration very much hurried; but 
the stethoscopic signs of disease of the lung were absent, His belly 
was exceedingly tender on pressure; and he had another remarkable 
symptom—constant smacking of the lips. The case, as you may 
perceive, was one of severe gastro-enteritis, and it was treated in the 
ordinary mode, by leeches, cold water, &c., but the disease showed 
great obstinacy, and at the end of a month the patient was evidently in 
a state of imminent danger. At this period a curious revulsion took 
place; the chest became engaged, and the patient got br nchitis. For 
this he was blistered, and took the decoct. polygale with large doses 
of carbonate of ammonia, under the use of which he recovered. The 
bronchitis disappeared, but was almost immediately replaced by symp- 
toms of intense gastro-enteric inflammation, thirst, quick pulse, tym- 
panitis, low delirium, and subsultus tendinum. Jn the course of two 
or three days diarrhoea came on, becoming more profuse as it advanced. 
The first day he had four discharges, the next eight, and thus went 
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oo increasing until there was a constant discharge of thin fluid matter 
from the anus, ‘The patient was quite run down, and on three difler- 
ent occasions his friends thought him dead, Having made an unsuc- 
cessful trial of various stimulants and astringents, | de‘ermined to try 
what might he expected from large doses of opium, ‘The patient was 
dying, and it was necessary to do something instantly, which would 
be likely to arrest the diarrhaea, I ordered a grain of opium to be 
given every hcur; on the first day he took twelve grains with apparent 
benefit, the next day he 'ook six, the same quantity on the third day, 
and on the fourth the diarracea had so much diminished, and the young 
gentleman was so much better, that 1 thought it might Le safe ly omit- 
ted, [rom this period my patient recovered rapidly. I would not 
bring forward this case in proof of the efficacy of opium if there were 
not many others of a similar kind; and | have no doubt that this was a 
cure effected by the use of opium in large doses, 

In the treatment of this disease by opium, there is one simple rule, 
by observing which you wiil be ab le to avoid all difficulties, and atthe 
same time have a crvieqion to judge of the value of the opiate treat- 
ment. If the remedy produces the ordinary narcotic cflects of such 
large doses on the system, it will not do much good. Youu begiu, there- 
fore, cautiously ; and if, after the first or second dose, you find that 
decided narcutisin is produced, or at least more than you would think 
the quantity given could have brought on, give it up; it will be dan- 
gerous. But if he Lears one, two, or three grains, or if, after having 
taken six or cight grains in the twenty-fur hours, he appears to be 
improving, you may then persevere in the administration of opium, 
and it will be attended with decided adv: intage.— Lond, Med. and Sur. 
Jour. Feb. 22d, 1824,— Am, Jour. Med. Sciences. 


4, Treatment of Diarrhea. By Wm. Sroxes M._D.—Diarrhea 
isthe frequent passing of stuols of a more or less watery consistence, 
and which may, and generally does occur without fever. ‘This affec- 
tion may be considered to arise under three ciflerent circumstances, 
but, in point of fact, every form of the disease may be referred toa 
single cause, as there is no essen‘ial difference in the actual nature of 
the circumstances by which they are produced. A patient, for in- 
stance, takesa quan ity of indigestible food, this produces irritation in 
the gastro-intestinal mucous surface, and diarrheea is the consequence. 
Another is exposed to cold, or gets wet feet, the mucous membrane of 
the bowels becomes more or less infl med, and this terminates in diar- 
thea. Again, a patient, laboring under hectic, has profuse perspi- 
rations, these go off and are replaced by frequent fluid discharges 
from he bowels,—here also, the result is called diarrhoea. All these 
forms are, however, referable to the same cause,—irritation of the 
mucous lining of the digestive tube, 

A man commits an excess at table, eats something that he cannot 
digest, and gets diarrhaa. If you happen to be called to sucha case 
at an early period, your course is very plain and easy ; there is every 
chance that the affected organ has received (as yet) no material inju- 
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ry, andit is attempting to relieve itself by increased secretion, a 
indication here is to vet rid of the source e of irritation as soon as poss 

ble, and this is best done by prescribing a laxative to remove the of 
fending matter, and then followi ing it up with an opiate. The simp! ( 
rule istorelieve the intestine and prevent the liability to inflammation 
A mild laxative, followed by opiates and demulcents, keeping the pa. 
tientona low recimen f ra few davs. & ina warm tem: erature; this 
is suffi ‘ient for the management of the first termof the diarrhaea. In 
point of fact, the principal thing, which the practitioner has to do, is 


} 


to wat ch the patient, and take care not to permit the inflammatory ae- 
tion to become developed. It is in such cases as these 
pectant samodicies iS ¢ ¢ value, What you are te Prego 

to, isthe state of intestinal surface, If a pa 


pain, i his belly becomes tender on pressure, if hy 


vat cea mer Bas ’ a lags . \ ' 
yerisi, Vou May ve su (nere nas peen some Mis 
: 
i 


the contrary, t ldsto the exhi: ition 
and light diet; ifthe pulse soft and the belly not t 
reason to fear. But if the p irving becomes m 
pain is severe, the abdomina! tenderness evident, tl cad: 
lessness continue unabated, it is a sign that the irritat 1s produ- 
ced something more than mere increased seeretion, and that actual 
disease of the mucous tissueis setting in. We have now a true In- 
flammatory diarrhea, which may be looked upon altogether as an en- 
teritis of that kind, in which there isa copious secretion from tbe sur- 
face ofthe intestine. You observe this leads us at oncc to the prin- 
ciples oftreatment. Here we have fever, pain, frequent morbid sto: “ 
thirst,and abdominal tenderness. Well then, o> i tt are we to do? 
re these symptoms are so severe as to excite alarm, - 

ginby applying leeches. Where there 1s merely evidence of 
intestinal irritation caused by indigestible food, give a stesso 
follow it up with an opiate; where, in addition to the ordinary symp- 
toms, yvouhave fever, pata ant tenderness, never omit the app! ication 
ofleeches. Many a time have I seen cases of this kind, in which chalk 
mixture andastringents not only failed buteven caused additional suf- 
fering, speedily and completely relieved by the application ofa few 
leeches. “ using leer ches, too, weare not" like the practitioners who 
trust to astringents, plaving atthe game of double or quits; nor do we 
stop the salvia by ai inzing it for something else equally bad, or 
even worse, for a peritonitisora bronchitis for instance; by removing 
ifs cause we not only check the diarrhea; but we obviate any tendency 
to a metastasis of ‘inflam mation to other tissues,and our mode of cure 
hasat once the merit t of being successful and safe. 

A patient who has had an atiack of the di arrheea should have his 
belly swathed with flanne!;—this should never beneglected, He will 
a!so experience a great deal of benefit from the use of the hip bath and 
eccasional opiates, Give also acombination of rhubarb and Dover’s 
pow der, and you will find that it willdo hima great deal of good.— 
This is the remedy which Rhederer & Weegler found to be of extra- 


ordinary advantage, in the mucous fever with diarrhoea which ravaged 
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parts of Germany in thelast century. Give two or three grains of 
each every second or third hour; and increase or diminish each of the 
ingredients according to circumstances, increasing the Dover’s powder 
where the indication ts to remove pain and irrifation, and increasing 
the rhubarb where you wish to produce a laxative effect. ‘This com- 
bination forms a remedy of decided value in enteric inflammations: it 
has been much used in such cases by Dr. Cheyne, and f have repeat- 
edly emploved itin the Meath Hospital with marked advantage. You 
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gre als» to bear in mind that though the principle ¢ {treatment 1! 
+ 
; 


hseease isto remove Its cause and put astop tothe purging, sti 


- . , +} Tt P44 _ ot « . | . l- hae « as - Son an 

yre HNO Case all hori~zeqa oOoOgive iiasnaden cheek HPV aAStringents In 
! } > ‘ » Read ' — 

early ype riod, ! Fave fhe reasons { vw this a mV iaiSe H ciure, and 


owed that it was busedupon a general law of economy. 'fan organ 


‘een . ' a - 
,a stafe ol inflimmation poursan increased quantity of secretion, 


pis the mode tn which nature attempts to vivre relief. and if you sudden- 
ly arrest this secretion, the probability is that you will excite more in- 


mmation in that orean, or cause a metastasis in other part > Tins 

qs particularly the case if inflammatory fever exists, © You must al 
end to your patient’s diet. Your object here is to suppert him eu 

such a dietas will require but little digestive power, and wiil not pro- 


, i } ; . | ‘ ‘ | . - } . "y 
uce iarge C ect nts of hecal matter in the DOWFIS, Je iOS, atat 


' ' ° ° ° . . ’ 
ot, chicken broth, and mild farinaceous food are the only things that 


an be used with satety, until the intestinal irritation has subsided, 
By pursuing this p'an of treatment with stead.ness and dectsion, 
vou generally succeed in cutting short the disease. [nsome cases the 


iarrhoea. Will runon to the chronic stage, just like the g'eet which fol- 


! ° . ’ Bee o } . . . »ae nar 
ows gonorrhea sand this is to be looked upon as the apvrexial period, 
a b i i. 


in which antiphlogistic remedies are no longer admissible, ane when 
you may employ stimulants & astringents with effect. ‘The best way to 
manage this formn of the disease, is to make your patientuse warm cloth- 
ing, or even temperature, and mild nutritious diet; to prescribe the ve- 
retable and astringent tonics, the hip-bath, and the occasional use of 
mild laxatives, followed by an opiate, [In this way, after some time, 
the disease generally goes off, and the patient recovers his sirength.— 
jut itmay happen that this gleetv discharge will continue unabated ; 
itis running the patientdown, and he wants some decided remedy to 
check it. Now the remedies which appear to have the greatest pow- 
er in stopping this discharge,are the metallic astringents, and the tur- 
pentines and balsams, combined with some of the preparations of cpt- 
um. Itisa curious and interesting matter to consider how these reme- 
diesact, ‘They are aclass of medicines which exercise an extraordi- 
nary infl tence over discharges from the mucous surface, in a way we 
do not understand, but the effect is to arrest these discharges, Ina 
case of ophthalmia, accompanied by copious secretion from the con- 
junctiva, orin a ease of chronic gonorrhea, we know there is nothing 
more beneficial than metallic as‘ringents and balsams; and we are also 
aware of the great value which turpentine and balsam copaiba possess 
in checking the increased expectoration of a chronic bronchitis. In 


diarrhoea, also, they have the same power; they check inordinate se- 
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cretion, and remove the morbid condition of the mucous membrane op 
which it depends, by some effect produced on the surface of that mem. 
brane, but in what manner this is accomplished we know not. Ingo. 
vere cases of this gleety discharge, cne of the most certain reimedies 
we can employ isace‘a'e of lead. You will seldom have occasion to 
use this orany of the other remedies alluded to, in the case ofa healthy 
persen, because the disease will seldom pass into this secon! or gleety 
stage, but if it should, and that it is running down the patient, it be. 
hoves you tocheck it as soon as possiile, consistent with safety — 
Give then the acetate of lead in free and repeated doses, and it is sin- 
gular to mark what quantities of it patients under such circumstances 
will bear withent any bad consequence ensuing, Hither'o many per- 
sons have been afraid to employ st in large quantities, from fear of 
producing painters’ colic; but at present it is kuown that this disease 
isto be attributed to the absorption of the carbona e of lead in almost 
every instance, and that the acetate is comparatively harmless. Op 
this point | cantmention one interesting fact, namely, that I have been 
inthe habit of using it constantly, and in considerable doses, for the 
last six years, and [ cannot bring to my recollection one single instance 
of colic produced by tt. One patient in particular, who was under my 
care, took itin very considerable doses for six weeks, and without any 
apparent injury, The only cases, in which | have seen the acetate of 
lead act as a poison, were those in which it had been used as an exter. 
nal application. Whether it be that this remedy is more pernicious 
when employed after the endermic mode, or wheiher, when applied to 
the skin, it attracts carbonic acid from the air and is converted intoa 
carbonate, [ do not know, but of this [ am certain, that where bad ef- 
fects have fullowed the employment of the acetate of lead, they have 
been brought on by its external use. 1 generally use this remedy in 
the formcf pill, prescribing two grains of the avetate of lead anda 
quarter ofa grain of opium, three times a-day. With the same inten- 
tion you-may employ the turpentines & ba!sams, which havea powerful 
effect in checking mucous discharges. Dr. Pemberton, inhis work on 
Abdominal diseases, speaks very highly of the efficacy of balsam co 
paiba; and I have seen many cases where turpentine has had a great 
efficacy in arresting chronic diarrhea, You will see, in the works on 
materia medica, some other remedies which you can emp!oy with 
benefit in such cases, but I may mention one which is not generally 
known,—the alkali of the nux vomica, Strychnine was first used in 
checking mucous discharges by a German physician, and afterwards 
by Dr. Graves in thiscity, The cases, in which it proves most suc- 
cessful, are those in which there is a mere gleety discharge, a co 
pious secretion from the mucous surface without anyinflammatory action 
whatever, or if there be, where it is so low as not to produce the least 
feverish excitement or pain. Cases of this kind, in which strychnine 
has been eminently successful, have been published by Dr, Graves. 
Among others is that of a gentleman, who had sudden calle, so that he 
ofien had not time to reach the closestool. He passed a quantity of 
thin jelly-like substance, and then experienced a transient relief untt! 





soother attackcameon. This case was cured by the use of strych- 
nine, one-twelfih ofa grain, three times a-day, made into pills with 
erumb of bread or aromatic confection. 

| may mention here, that, in treating gleety diarrhoea in this way, 
one thing should be always borne in mind;—it is always dangerous 
to check any copious secretion suddenly, and the danger consists in the 
liability to metastasis or new inflammation. Never forget this, What 
generally happens is, that the patient’s belly begins to swell, and you 
have ascites rapidly formed, Now, I have never seen a case do well 
in which this kind of ascites caine on after the sudden checking of a di- 
arrhoea, the patients all died. Another consequence is the rapid su- 
pervention of pulmonic inflammation, and here the disease is almost 
as bad as in the bowels. You will ask how this unfavorable termination 
may be avuided, ‘The best mode is, while you are arresting the dis- 
charge from the bowels, to promote a determinati-n tothe surface.— 
While you are using opiates, and stimulants,and astringents, employ 
general warm bathing, on the hip bath, dress the patient in flannel, and 
use mild diaphoreties every night. You will also do right in blister- 
ing the belly occasionally, In this way you will succeed in curing 
the worst cases. of this chronic flux, without exposing your patient to 
the risk of new inflammation, or translation of disease to other or- 

ans. 

. One of the most common forms of diarrhea is the purging which 
occurs in cases of phthisis; a physician will be called to treat this as 
often as any other, and it is of importance that you should have correct 
ideas with respect to its pathology and treatment. The ordinary o- 
pinion is, that this kind of diarrhea is one of the results of hectic. fever, 
andmany practitioners in treating the purging of consumptive pa- 
tients, overlook the actual condition of the intestine, and only take into 
consideration the state of the whole constitution, of the hectic sta‘e of 
which, the diarrha@a is looked upon as one of the symptoms. ‘The 
consequence of this is, that they donot proceed onthe same principles 
inthe treatment of this as of other similar affections of the intestinal 
canal, Now [ would impress upon you, that you should always con- 
siderthe diarrhea of ph hisis as depending in almost every instance on 
enteric inflammation. ‘I'here is no fact in medicine better established 
than this. Persons think it is the hectic which produces the purgation, 
but I believe the converse of this proposition is ofien much nearer the 
truth, and that the constant diarrhea often produces and keeps up the 
hectic, If you examine the digestive tube of a patient who has died 
with symptoms of phthisical diarrhea, you will commonly find exten- 
sive ulcerations in the colon, cecum, and ileum. In some ca- 
ses of consumption, where the purging has been very severe, the a- 
mount of disease will often be found to be quite extraordinary ; I have 
nflen seen the whole of the lower part of the tube one sheet of exten- 
sive ulceration, I find [ have not brought up any specimens of the ef- 
‘ect of phthisical diarrhgea from the museum, but will exhibit them at 
vur next meeting. The preparations before us are those which are 
dlustrative of dysentery, bat they will convey to you a good idea of the 
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state of the great intestine in the diarrhea of consumption, for the ef. 
fects are nearly the same, Observe now, gentlemen, the importance 
of this fact, and recollect that in treating every case of consumption 
with diarrhea you will have constantly to bear in mind this enteric 
complication. Recollect, also, that one of the best means of stopping 
it, When other remedies have failed, is a blister applied over the ab. 
domen, I could bring forward several cases in which every thing 
had been tried without success, when a blister was applied to the bel- 
ly, and from the time it rose, the patient ceased to be troubled with 
diarrhoea, and continued so up tothe period of death. Ido not mean 
that you should in these cases proceed to attack the enteritis with the 
same vigour as you woulda similar disease in the healthy sub. 
ject. Generally speaking, { believe this form of enteritis, to be ineu. 
rable, but itis of importance that you should be aware of this enteric 
complication in phthisis, and when you are called in to treat such a case 
vou should carefully avoid prescribing any thing calculated to add to 
the existing irritation. 

Before I quit this subject, I wish to make one remark by the way of 
caution. It not unfrequently happens that a person, labouring under 
chronic diarrhcea, comes toconsult a medical practitioner, and tells 
him that he has been suffering from this complaint for months, that he 
has eight or nine discharges by stool in the day, and that he has been 
under the care of five or six doctors in succession without any bene. 
fit. Well, youare determined to have your trial too, and you com. 
mence operations by putting him on full doses of acetate of lead, Af 
ter a week ora forinight he comes back and tells you he is nota bu 
the better. You then try turpentine or balsam copaiba—no use, Ni- 
trate of silver—the same result, ‘The man gets tired of you in turn, 
and perhaps goes to a surgeon toask hisadvice. ‘The surgeon exam. 
ines the rectumcarelully, and finds ata short distance from the anus, 
an ulcer, which he immediately touches with a strong solution of the ni- 
trate of silver, ‘The ulcer begins to heal, and accordingly as it heals, 
the irritation of gut ceases, and the diarrhoea goes off. ‘The surgeons 
extolled tothe skies, and the doctors disgraced forever in the opinion 
of the patient. Now this Is not an uncoramon case. I have seen 
several instances of it, and] must tell you I was once mistaken in this 
way myself, ‘These ulcers are situated close to the verge of the anus, 
they occur chiefly in persons of broken down constitution, and those 
who have taken a great deal of mercury. They produce irritation in 
the colon, tenesmus, griping, frequent discharges by the stool, and, 
most commonly during the straining, a little blood is passed, — Du- 
ring the course of the last summer, | treated a soldier for this affection, 
who had been discharged from the Last India Company’s service, (a 
was stated in his discharge;) for incurable dysentery, I examined the 
rectum, and finding some ulcers close to the anus, had them touched 
with the nitrate of silver, Under this treatment a rapid amendment 
took place; and in the space of three weeks the man was discharged 
quite cured. Now, are you to make this examination in every case! 
Ibelieve you will act rightly in doing so in every ease of chronic dr 
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arrkeea in the male, but the examination is absolutely necessary in 
all cases under the following circumstances: first, when the diarrhea 
has been of long standing; secondly, when it has resisted a great vari- 
ety of treatment; thirdly, when it is combined with tenesmus and a 
desire of sitting on the night-chair after a stool has been passed, show- 
ing irritability of the lower part of the great intestine; and lastly, when 
the patients health does not appear to be much affected as it natural- 
ly should be, where there was long-continued disease of a large por- 
tion of thegreatintestine, A patient willcome to consult you, who 
will inform you that be has had eight or ten alvine evacuations eve- 
ry day for the last six months, and yet he eats heartily and looks quite 
well. Under these circumstances, the cause of diarrhea will gener- 
ally be found to be ulceration cf limited extent low down the tube, 
and capable of being quickly andeflectually removed by a strong so- 
lution of the nitrate of silver, I shail recapitulate all the circumstan- 
ces under whichan examination is indispensable; where the symp- 
toms have been persistent, have resisted a varicty of treatment, are 
accompanied by tenesmus, and where the injury done to the general 
health is not in proportion to the duration of the disease. I may men- 
tion here, that a medical friend of mine has communicated to me the 
particulars of another case of this form of diarrhea in a soldier whe 
was invalided on this account, and who experienced sudden and_per- 
manent relief from the application of nitrate of silver to some ulcera- 
ted spots which were discovered near the termination of the rectum.—-- 
Ibid, March \st, 1824. 

d. Some Points in the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Vertebra, Column.—The bulietin of the “Anatomical Society,” in the 
irchives Générales de Médecine tor March contains a paper by M. 
Chassaignac, under the above title, which is worthy of notice, and ef 
which the following is the substance :— 

In this paper M.-Chassaignac draws the attention of the “Anatom- 
ical Society” to the existence of certain osseous tubercles, situated at 
the base and behind the transverse processes of the lumber vertebre, 
on the same line with the articular processes, but a little below them. 
These little tubercles present the appearance of a mamellated process, 
especially in the two last dorsal vertebra, and serve as points of at- 
tachment to the tendinous slips of the longissimus dorsi muscle, which 
las been erroneously described asattached to the articular processes, 

The sixth cervical vertebra also presents another tubercle, which 
we find, but in a less marked degree, in the other vertebra of the neck. 
his tubercle is placed in front of the transverse process, and is the 
more prominent as the individual is advanced in age; it varies consid- 
erably, both in size and form, in some subjects being nothing but a 
simple osseous slip; in others forming a perfect hook, with the concav- 
ity turned forward. This process corresponds with the primary caro- 
lid artery, which is placed in front, and a little to the inner side of it, 
and furnishes so certain a guide to the vessel, that by placing a finger 
on the eminence, we plunge a scalpel into the artery with the eyes 
shut, without any previous incision. In consequence of this connex- 
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ion, M. Chassaignac has given itthe name of carotid tubercle. The 
process can be easily felt through the integuments, at least in the dead 
body, being only covered by the skin, subcutaneous muscle, cervical 
fascia, and exterior edge of the sternu-cleido-mastoid muscle. To find 
it, we have mercly to extend the neck slightly, and press the finger on 
the inner edve of the above-mentioned muscle, two inches above the 
clavicle; at the same time we should be careful that the neck is _per- 
fectly straight, for the least rotation is enough to alter the relations 
between the artery and tubercle. In the living hody the process is 
not so easily discovered, in consequence of the greater resistance’ given 
by the subcutaneous and sterno-mastoid muscles. 

In an anatomical point of view, the tubercle of which we speak 
serves to distinguish the sixth cervical vertebra from all the others, 
and to determine in a positive manner the situation of different organs 
in the cervicalregion. As applied to surgery, a knowledge of this 
process may serve to direct us with the greatest certainty tothe primi- 
tive carotid, and in this respect is analogous to the osseous tubercle on 
the first rib, close tothe edge of the subclavian artery. It also pre- 
sents a surface well fitted as a point d’appui, to compress the vessel in 
cases of sudden hemorrhage. In the case of a penetrating wound, 
with hamorrhege, inflicted inthe neighborhood of this process, the 
blood may come either from the primary carotid, from the inferior thy- 
roid, from the vertebral artery, or from the posterior or ascending 
cervical branches. ‘he relations of these different arteries with the 
process in question may serve todetermine the precise source of the 
hemorrhage, a question otherwise extremely difficult to resolve. It 
is immediately below this process that the vertebral artery pene- 
trates intothe canal of the cervical vertebre; the posterior cervical is 
below, and a little external to it: the inferior thyroid, crossing behind 
the carotid artery to gain the thyroid body, is also very close to it; the 
tubercle will, therefure, serve as a useful point de parte for the ex- 
ploration of the surgeon when about to apply one or more ligatures.— 
Shoul any difficulty be experienced in seeking this tubercle through 
the integument, it is immediately obviated by a division of the skin ané 
superficial layer of tissue.—Lancet, May 24th 1834. 


6. Experiments upon the Sounds of the Heart-—M. Masenvte ha- 
ving recently drawn the attention of the Academy of Medicine to the 
above interesting sul ject, and propounded certain views of his own, 
which differ most essentially from those usually received, in ascrib- 
ing the first sound to the shock or impulsion of theapex of the heart du- 
ring its diastole against the thoracic parietes, andthe second sound 
to the impulsion ofthe base of the heart during its systole, Professor 
Boui!laud, who has for many years distinguished himself by hiszeal in 
the promotion of auscultatory medicine, deemed it proper to have re- 
course to direct experiments similar to those which Dr. Hope perfora~ 
ed on asses, 

He laid bare the heart ofa strong, full-sized cock, having previous 
ly satisfied himself by auscultation that its two sounds might be dis- 
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tinctly heard. He then listened to its action at first while enveloped in 
the pericardium, and then when divested of it; with the naked ear, and 
with the stethoscope; and not satisfied with one examination, he made 
several; and the result of these was, that he could always hear quite 
distinctly the double sound, or tic-tac of the heart, although there was 
no point of contact between the organ and any part of the thoracic 
walls, ‘The friction indeed of the heart against the end of the stethos- 
cope caused a particular sound; but this sound, (simply one of rub- 
bing,) was so very different from the tic-tac of the organ itself, that it 
is almost quite impossible that they can ever be mistaken for each 
other. When the heart was cut out, by being separated from its at- 
tachments, it continued to beat for a few moments; but these beats of 
the empty organ were not accompanied with any perceptible sounds. 

The preceding experiment was repeated twice upon rabbits with 
the same results ;viz. the sounds of the heart were most distinctly heard, 
although neither during i's diastole nor during its systole could it 
come in contact with the thoracic walls. 

In conelusion, the Professor states that the results of his direct ex- 
amination of the sounds of the heart have confirmed him in the opin- 
ion thatthe double bruit or tic-tac, which imitates soclosely the clicks 
of avalve, is, in fact, to be attributed to the play ofthe valves of the 
hear.—Med. Chirurg. Rev. and Journal Hebdomadaire, No. 9, 
1834. 


7. On the relations of the cranium tothe Organ of Hearing.—Pro- 
fessor Mogon, of Geneva, ina memoir read belure the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, on the 23th of March last, has suggested some novel and ve- 
ry interesting speculations on this subject. Hitherto we have been 
led to view the cranium only as a safe recipient of the cerebral mass 
and of its appendages; but M. M. ingeniously supposes that it serves 
atthe same time as an harmonic case, or drum, to the auditory or- 
gans. ‘l'reviranus, Esser, and others had already observed that the 
tympanum is not essentially necessary to the transmission of sounds, 
and that the sonorous undulations may Le conveyed to the nerve of 
hearing by the medium of the cranial bones; but no one, before our 
author, had attracted the attention of physiologists to the curious re- 
lations which seem to exist between certain states of the cranial bones 
and the power of discriminating musical sounds. 

‘The post mortem examination of Dr. Bennati, first suggested to M, 
M. the following speculations, and they arose from his observing that 
the bones of the cranium were much thinner than usual, translucent 
at many points, and soldered together along the line of the sutures. 

A similar condition of the cranial bones has subsequently been 
found by him in the body of another celebrated musician. 

This coincidence of cranial attenuation, and musical endowments, 
led M. Mojou toconsider whether it was possible that the one might be 
related to the other as cance and effect: and he has been induced by 
humerous observations to infer that the cranium is by no means quite 
passive, in the perception of sounds, that differences in the thickness 
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of its walls may have very considerable influence in determining the 
degree of acuteness of the faculty, and therefore that it may be regar. 
ded as a sort of harmonic case which communicates its vibrations to 
the organs of hearing. 

In confirmation of these views our author alludes to the cases of 
deaf people,who often can perceive very distinctly the sounds ofa piano, 
or organ, by applying one extremity of an iron rod to thei rforehead ;anq 
the other to the instrument; and who may be made to hear what | ig 
said to them if only the voice is directed by a speaking trumpet upon 
some partof the forehead, It is not unfrequently also that a & person 
whose hearing is indistinct, and who chances to wear a wig, can listen 
with much greater facility when the head is quite bare, tlan whenit js 
covered, 

The curious observations of M. Perier, on patients who had been 
trepanned, and who were found to hear quite distinctly any sound di- 
rected upon the cicatrix, even when both ears wgre effectually plug. 
ged, (vide our last No.) may also be mentioned as illustrative of M. 
Mojon’ s speculations. 

Comparative anatomy shows that in a number of animals the trans. 
mission of sounds to the organ of hearing is assisted by numerous 
large sinuses, hollowed out in the bones of the cranium, ‘J’o us it seems 
by no means improbable that the musical endowments of the feathered 
tribes may be in some degree at least modified, or influenced by the very 
attenuated condition of their cranial bones, and by the existence of the 
elastic lamelle, which are found between their supernumerary ca\i- 
ties, as well as the passages or canals which extend into the labyrinth. 

The only practical deduction from the preceding views, regards the 
assistance which may possibly be derived from attention to them, 
in our diagnosis ofdeafness, when we wish to discover whether it is 
owing to a palsied state of the auditory nerves themselves, or mere!) 
to some defect or injury of the adjunct members of the auditory appa- 

ratus. Theevery day occurrence of a person squeezing his head 
with both hands to deaden any very loud noise, may very probably 
effect the desired purpose, as well by interrupting the cranial vibra- 
tions, as by the direct obstruction of the auditory passages. -- Journ. 


Hebdom. No. 16. 1834. 


8. Structure and Functions of the Skin—The Gazette Médicale 
de Paris, for the 8th of February last, contains an analysis of a high- 
ly interesting memoir presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by MM. Bressuetr and Rovussrn pz Vauzeme, on the structure anc 
functions of the skin. In this memoir the authors endeavor to es 
tablish— 

Ist. ‘That there exists in the skin an apparatus for the secretion 
of sweat, consisting of a glandular parenchyma which secretes 
this liquid, and of canals which pour it out on the surface of the body 
‘These excretory canals are disposed in a spiral form,and open very 
obliquely under the scales of the epidermis. 

2d. That the organs ofabsoiption differ in some respect from the 
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lymphatic vessels or veins, with which they nevertheless appear to 
communicate. These organs consist of transparent canals, of great 
fragility, branching or forming little arches of communication one with 
another, but in which we can discover no orifice or terminal mouth, 
which could serve for the purpose of absorption. It is this which leads 
us to believe that this function cannot take place by a kind of suction, 
put rather by imbibition, or by a mechanism, analogous to that of en- 
dosmose. 

3d. That the medium in which these canals are situated, is a sub- 
stance produced by a true secretion, which being strongly hygromet- 
ric, forms a body, by the medium of which the phenomenon, which 
we still call absorption, is effected; this absorption is only more 
promptly and more easily produced on mucous surfaces, because on 
these surfaces, the mucosity, which is analogous in more than one res- 
pect to an epidermic body, is less dense and more miscible with the li- 

uids which are to be absorbed, 

4th. ‘I'hat thé“papillary bodies are truly nervous, and the nervous 
filaments which enter into the composition of each papilla, do not ter- 
minate,(by bundles,) so that each fibril is free and isolated, but the 
nervous ramuscules appear to have terminal arches. 

5th. ‘That the papilla are enveloped in a particular membrane, 
andin a layer formed by the epidermic corneus substance. 

Gth. ‘That these papille,sanguineous vessels of a much smaller size 
than the nervous filaments penetrate, 

7th. ‘That the different layers of epidermic corneous substances 
constitute a separate apparatus, composed of an organ of secretion 
and of a substance, at first piaced in fibres perpendicular to the derma, 
but which afterwards becomes horizontal, The fibres or small stems 
result from the superposition of small scales; and the epidermis, prop- 
erly so called, is but apart of these stems situated at the greatest 
distance trom the derma. 

8th. ‘That in this epidermic substance, formed of scaly stems, are 
found absorbing canals and nervous papille., 

9th. Finally, independently of the apparatus for the secretion of the 
corneus epidermic substance, there exists in the skin, towards the ex- 
ternal face of the derma asmall apparatus for the secretion of colouring 
matter.—G az, Med. Feb. 8th, 1834, 


9th. Influenceof Gravity, and of a Depending Position on the cir- 
culation of the Blood, in Health andin Disease. To appreciate properly 
the importance oft hese influences, it is proper that we attend for afew 
moments to the condition of the circulation in different parts of the bo- 
dy in its most frequent attitudes and postures; viz. the vertical or up- 
right, and the horizontal. As the former is the most frequently re- 
peated and longest continued, it may therefore be reasonably believed 
to exert a more influential operation on the current of the blood than 
the other, Let us consider the effect of the upright position of the bo- 
dy, (and this, we need scarcely say, includes the sitting, as well as the 
standing posture,) and we shall at once perceive that the arterial cir- 
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culation in the inferior extremities is thereby facilitated, while the -y 
nous circulation is proportionally impeded. It is not therefore sur. 
prising that asthe body advances in years, the operation of gravity 
which is acting constantly, except during sleep, against the venous 
current, should on many occasions induce engorgement of the veins 
of the leg, giving rise to varices, and to obstinate ulcers, The cir 
cumstance of these being almost peculiar to the lower limbs, can be 
¢xplained only on the principle we have stated. The condition of the 
circulation through the head is the very reverse; the arterial curren: 
has to ascend against the gravity of the blood, whereas the venous cup. 
rent downwards isfavoured by it. Whenever the upright posture jg 
changed for another, say the horizontal, the circulation is very pep. 
ceptibly aflected; the veins of the face and neck become swollen and 
livid, the carotids and temporal arteries pulsate with greater force, and 
head-ache and confusion of thought are often induced. These phenom. 
ena are still more rapidly and more strikingly developed if the head js 
lower than the restof the body. From this example we perceive tha 
the veins of the head and neck are nearly passive tubes; their contrac. 
tile power is very small, no doubt from its being seldom called into 
play; and hence they become easily distended whenever the current 
of their blood is not favoured by gravity. The contractile power of the 
veins of the upper and lower extremities is much greater; but in the 
case of the latter it is often much weakened by their almost contin. 
ued state of distention to which they are exposed, 

Now the circulation through the other parts of the body also is af. 
fected, and that too very materially, by the influence of the gravity 
of the blood, butin different degrees according to their situations and 
positions. Asageneral truth we may assert, that whenever the ve- 
nous circulation is favoured by the gravity of the blood under ordinary 
circumstances, there willcongestions be apt to take place, or to be much 
increased when they have already taken place, by any change of the 
accustomed position; and the reason of this is, that such veins have 
but little contractile power to aid in propelling their contents, Tore 
turn to the subject of the cephalic circulation, is it not a fact of daily 
observation, that scarcely any one is able to continne long ina strict 
ly horizontal position? the head must be somewhat raised above the 
level of the body, else unpleasant feelings come on, which not only 
prevent sleep, but may induce dangerous symptoms. It is not improb- 
able that the less free return of the venous blood from the head when 
we lie down, may have something to do in the phenomena of sleep.— 
And is it not, in part at least, this cause which keeps up the desire for 
sleep beyond the requisite period of repose; so that the longer we re- 
main in bed, the longer still we wish to remain? It is not unfrequent 
to observe inelderly patients who have been, from whatever cause, 
long confined to bed, a set of nervous and cerebral symptoms super 
vene, and these may,resist every means of relief which may be devised. 
The perceptive and intellectual faculties become dull and inactive; & 
state of torpor and apathy, of greater or less degree in different cases, 
comes on; the patient is unwilling to be troubled with anything, as the 
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ing of questions, and so forth; and when he does return an an- 
swer, perhaps it is confused and rambling. ‘These are alarming symp- 
and if they continue and become aggravated we can have no 

of saving our patient. 

On dissection of such cases we usually discover some degree of en- 

ic congestion, and perhaps a trifling effusion within the ventri- 
cigs. We deem it not improbable that the true source and origin of 
mostofthe mischief are to be sought for in the altered state of the ee- 
ic circulation in consequence of the more frequent and longer con- 
tinued decubitus or position in the horizontal attitude. As itis with 
the head, so itis with other parts of the body, when they are kept for 
s length of time in a depending posture. In the chest the stasis of the 
blood is always more considerable in those pasis of the respiratory 
organs which are lowest; and it has often been remarked, that pnev- 
monia, especially when it attacks those who have been long bed-rid- 
den, very generally aflects the base of the lungs. Perhaps some cv- 
rious and interesting results might be obtained by endeavouring to 
ascertain the comparative frequency of pneumonia on the left and on 
the right side, of engorgements of the liver, and of the spleen, in rela- 
tion to the ordinary position of the patients during their sleep. It is 
quite possible that the blood may acquire a tendency to accumulation 
in particular organs on that side which the person usually assumes 
while asleep. 

In our July number, of last year, there is an interesting memoir of 
M, Piorry, on what he designated “ pneumonia hypostatica,” or pneu- 
monia arising frum a continued state of congestion of certain parts of 
the lungs, kept up by long confinement in bed. Almost all the cases 
oecurred in old infirm patients, admitted into the La Salpetriere as ob- 
jects of charity. The mere confinement to bed appeared often to bring 
oncough and other pectoral symptoms, and these were found to be 
quite irremediable, if the patients were kept al] day ‘x the horizontal 
position. 

Auscultation readily discovered the seat of the pulmonary lesion; 
the dullness on percussion, and the absence of the respiratory mur- 
mur, with the consecutive rales, heard on each side of the spine, showed 
that it was the posterior part of the lungs which were chiefly affected ; 
and the post-mortem examination confirmed in every case the accura- 
cy of the diagnosis.—[Ep. | 

The injurious effects of a depending position ave wel! ‘\'ustrated in 
the case of the female mamma, when not properly ¢.», orted, espe- 
cially during lactation; the veins become much enlarged and distended, 
and nut unfrequently severe darting pains are felt through the organ, 
giving rise to apprehensions of the commencement of serious disease. 
Then, too, the very common malady of hemorrhoids is another strik- 
ing example of the influence of gravity on the circulation of tae blood; 
and the phenomena of many uterine affections also afford testimony to 
its Operation: thus numerous cases of inflammation of the womb are 
induced by the patients too soon leaving bed, and getting up; the 
change from the horizontal to the vertical position favours the more 
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easy flow of blood along the uterine arteries, while it retards the’re. 
turning current in the veins: hence, therefore, we may readily explain 
the occurrence of inflammation or hemorrhage under such circum. 
stances. Every obstetrical physician knows that it is of paramount 
importance to enjoin a reclining posture in all affections of the female 
internal organs of generation, 

Again; it is the agency of mere gravity which induces a varicose 
state of the spermatic veins in men, constituting the diseases of vari. 
cocele and cirsocele, and these diseases are invariably aggravated by 
all causes which are capable of increasing the force of the gravity of 
the blood, or of relaxing the coats of the blood-vessels, such aS exercise, 
long standing, heat, &c. ‘The use of a well-made and well-applied 
suspensory affords by far the most effectual relief. But the phenomena 
which result from the influence of gravity are still more apparent and 
striking in the extremities of the body. If the hand has been long 
hanging by the side, especially when it is warm at the same time, the 
veins become full and distended, every minute ramification can be 
traced, and the whole volume of the soft parts is greatly increased, go 
that even a feeling of unpleasant tension may be induced: by merely 
raising the hand and arm, and keeping it for some time in that posi- 
tion, all these appearances vanish, and the member resumes its wonted 
condition. ‘This affords one of the best examples of the influence of 
mere gravity on sarguineous accumulations; and we can readily be- 
lieve that the upper extremities would very often exhibit the effects of 
such accumulations, were it not for the free and frequent movements 
of them in all directions:—In the case of the lower limbs, the move- 
ments are much more limited, and their position is almost always un- 
favourable, except during sleep, to the return of the venous blood; 
whether we are walking, standing, or sitting, the blood has to rise 
from the feet upwards against the force of its gravity. Hence itis 
that the varicose distentions of the veins of the foot, leg, and thigh are 
so frequent, and especially whenever there is any superaaded cause, 
which may impede the easy reflux of the circulating fluid—the pres- 
sure of the gravid uterus, of an enlarged ovary, &c. is well known to 
be a common cause of such a malady, When the larger veins of the 
extremity have been varicose for some time, and especially if the pa- 
tient neglects the proper means of relief, the capillary veins become 
gradually distended and engorged—the surrounding cellular substance 
becomes inflamed, hardened, and ecchymosed, in consequence of 
blood oozing out occasionally from the over-distended vessels, and be- 
ing infiltrated into the cellular parenchyma, It is under these cit- 
cumstances that the skin not unfrequently gives way, and ulcers, most 
painful and difficult to heal, become formed. Having thus briefly 
glanced at some of the most illustrative examples of the influence of 
gravity, as a cause of inconvenience and disease, we shall now direct 
the attention of our readers, for a few moments, to certain maladies in 
which the influence of this agent is conspicuously observed. 

In severe cephalic neuralgias, the horizontal position is often found 
to augment the sufferings of the patient; and the only attitude in which 
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he can find any rest, is with his head well elevated. We do not mean 
toimply that these cases are of an inflammatory nature, yet it is very 
evident that they are much aggravated by any sanguineous conges- 
tion in the parts affected, In phrenitis, otitis, erysipelas of the face, 
the higher the head is kept raised, the more relief the patient experi- 
ences; and when any local inflammation, as of one ear, exists, we uni- 
formly observe that the symptoms are mitigated by lying on the oppo- 
site side. Ophthalmia has often been translated from one eye to the 
other, by the person continuing to lie on the sound side when the in- 
fammation was abating in the other, and this alternation of the seat of 
the disease may be repeated several times, if the physician’s attention 
pe not directed to the real cause. ‘The spreading of erysipelas on the 
trunk appears to be not unfrequently influenced by the position of the 
patient ; the tendency to spread is generally in a direction to the most 
depending parts—those on which the patient is resting ; and rarely 
upwards, or to a part more elevated than the spot from which it has 
started, We have already alluded to the frequency of pneumonic at- 
tacks of the lower and back parts of the lungs, in patients who have 
been long bed-ridden, from whatever cause; and it is unnecessary to 
do more than merely to point to diseases of the rectum, uterus, and 
male organs of generation, in proof of the influence of position. In 
the treatment of ulcers of the leg, we are firmly of the opinion that 
repose of the limb, in the horizontal posture, is by far the most impor- 
tantof all therapeutic means; poultices, lotions, and ointments will of- 
tenall fail, unless this necessary adjunct be attended to at the same 
time; and even when the patient ts not strictly confined, do we not in- 
variably employ what may be called compensating remedies, viz. strips 
of adhesive plaster, or rollers from the toes up the whole length of the 
limb? and the effect of these is well known to be, the taking off the 
pressure of the superincumbent column of blood from the veins of the 
foot and leg. 

M. Gerdy, about a twelvemonth ago, instituted a number of experi- 
ments at the Hospital St, Louis, on the different methods of treating 
ulcers; different sets of patients were submitted to the different me- 
thods, and each method was employed by itself, in order that the re- 
sults of each might be justly appreciated. Many of the details have 
been published in the article “Attitude,” in the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de Médécine. We shall mention a few of them. 

When the limb on which an ulcer existed was kept upon an ascend- 
ing inclined plane, it was found that the sore became pale, the suppu- 
ration was diminished in quantity, anda crust soon began to be formed 
upon the surface, and under this the healing went on more or less 
rapidly. If strips of adhesive plaster were used, at the same time that 
the elevated inclined position was retained, the cure was still more 
rapid: it was by combining the elevation with the use of adhesive ban- 
dages, and the entire repose of the limb, that cicatrization of the ulcer 
Was most speedily effected. Several cases of severe contusion were 
treated on the same plan, with very decided success—the contused 
limbs being retained in an clevated inclined position during the whole 
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period of the treatment; the decrease of the pain, tension, and tume. 
faction was sometimes truly remarkable. 

M. Gerdy is of opinion, that many white swellings of the joints may 
be very materially benefited by an application of the principles which 
have directed his treatment of ulcers, He recommends that the af. 
fected limb be kept perfectly quiet, and on an inclined plane, so that 
the foot is considerably more elevated than the thigh, He is not yet 
provided with the reports of any cases to prove the correctness of hig 
ideas; but in one case of elephantiasis of the leg, treated by elevation 
of the limb, and compression at the same time, the result was most 
satisfactory—the subsidence of the enlargement was very striking, — 
Med, Chir. Rev. and Archiv. Générales, Dec, 1833.—Ame. Journ, of 
the Med. Sciences. 


10. Of the Chemical Properties of the Secretions in Health and Dis- 
ease, and of the existence of Electrical Currents determined in Or- 
ganized Bodies by the Acidity and Alkalinity of the Membranes. By 
M. Donnge,—1, Irom the whole surface of the skin is secreted an acid 
humour. The sweat, however, instead of being, as is generally said, 
very acid under the arm-pits, and around the genital organs, is, on the 
contrary, as alkaline in these parts as at the toes. 

2. The digestive canal from the mouth to the anus secretes an alka. 
line mucus, except in the stomach, where the gastric juice is very acid, 
Thus the saliva and the mucus of the cesophagus, as far as the cardia, 
ure alkaline in a healthy state, and become acid only in consequence 
of disease. Irom the pylorus to the end of the intestinal canal, the 
mucus furnished by the mucous membrane itself is alkaline. 

3. Serous and synovial membranes all secrete an alkaline liquor 
in a normal state, which in certain diseases sometimes becomes acid. 

4. The external acid and the internal alkaline membranes of the 
human body represent the two poles of a pile, the electrical effects of 
which are appreciable by the galvanometer. Thus, in placing one of 
the conductors of the instrument in contact with the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, and the other in contact with the skin, the magnetic needle 
deviates fifteen, twenty, and even thirty degrees, according to the sen- 
sibility of the galvanometer, and its direction indicates that the mu- 
cous or alkaline membrane takes negative electricity; and the cutane- 
ous membrane positive electricity. 

Independently of these two great surfaces presenting opposite che- 
mical states, there exist other organs, the one class of which may be 
called acid, and the other alkaline, and which produce the same result; 
between the stomach, for instance, and the liver of all animals, ex- 
tremely powerful electrical currents are found. . 

5. M. Donné has observed electrical phenomena of the same kind 
in vegetables, of which he gives examples, but electrical currents In 
vegetables are not produced by the acid or alkaline states of the parts 
as in animals, because the juice of fruits, at least such as M, Donné 
examined, is throughout more or less acid. Accordingly, however, t 
the beautiful experiments of M. Biot, the juices which arrive by the 
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pedicle are modified on some part of the fruit, and it is perhaps to this 
difference of the chemical composition of the juices of the two extre- 
mities that the electrical phenomena are to be attributed. 

6. Theacid humours of the economy may become alkaline, and vice 
eersd. 

7. Acidity is usually the result of inflammation, properly speaking, 
which may be produced by sympathy in an organ situated at a distance 
from the inflamed point, ‘Thus the saliva becomes very acid in inflam- 
mation of the stomach, 

8. The acid which is developed in inflammation appears to be most 
frequently the hydrochloric, ‘The presence of this acid produces co- 
agulation of the albuminous part of the lymph, or of the serosity which 
abounds in inflamed parts. The false membranes in the serous cavi- 
ties, the albuginous spots of the eye, the coagulable lymph of wounds, 
thethickenings of certain organs, and many other morbid productions 
resulting from inflammation, in which there is found by analysis only 
albumen, more or less coagulated, are owing to this, 

Pus itself is produced by the action of the acid on albuminous lymph, 
Itisa kind of union of the acid with the albumen, If free acid be not 
found in the liquids effused on the surface of inflamed organs, it is owing 
tothe humours of the body being very alkaline, and containing sufhi- 
cient potass and soda to neutralize the acid, In the memoir, however, 
of which this paper is a summary, M. Donné has cited many cases in 
which pus and even the serum effused into the abdomen in consequence 
of peritonitis were found acid. An analogous case was reported to 
M. Donné by M. Dumas, and another is mentioned by Berzelius in his 
treatise on chemistry. 

9, The changes in the chemical nature of the secretions react on 
the different systems of the economy, forming an interesting order ot 
lesions and symptoms in connexion with the etiology, the diagnosis, 
and even the treatment of diseases. ‘These changes according to M. 
Donné, produce modifications of the electrical currents which exist be- 
tween the different organs of the economy.—Ed. Med. and Sur. Jour. 
and Jour. Hebdom, Feb. 1834,—Ame. Jour. of the Med. Sciences. 


11. On Cancer of the Stomach. By Wit11am Sroxes, M. D.— 
[Extracted from his Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, delivered at the Medical School, Park street.] Pathologists are 
divided as to what is the cause of cancer of the stomach, but the best 
informed are of opinion that, in those cases of gastric disorganization, 
which are called cancer or scirrhus, all that can be demonstrated by 
the knife is referable to the results of chronic inflammation. This is 
a different proposition from saying, that chronic inflammation alone 
will produce cancer, As yet we know little of cancer; dissection of 
cancerous organs gives but scanty information; but this seems certain, 
that, in particular conditions of the economy, an inflammation of the 
stomach will end in cancerous disease. Here is an excellent prepa- 
ration of the stomach of a person who died of cancer of that organ. 
For several years before his death he had a jaundiced look, an emaci- 
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ated appearance, frequent vomiting, and severe pain towards the ten 
mination of the digestive process, a circumstance which denotes dis. 
ease of the pylorus. He had also hematamesis. You sce the inner 
surface in the vicinity of the pylorus presents ulcerations of the mucous 
membrane and thickening of the sub-mucous of the cellular tissue, The 
pylorus itself does not appear to be at all contracted, but the parts 
around it are in a state of extraordinary disease. Look at the prepa- 
ration again, and say what could bitters, or acids, or alkalies, or tonics 
have effected in a case of such extensive disease, Here isa stomach, 
in a state of long-continued chroric inflammation, and exhibiting le. 
sions, which some would designate as cancer of that organ, Now, 
though I do not know the treatment which this patient underwent, | 
would venture to say, that he took plenty of the wsual anti-dyspeptic 
medicines. Yet ina vast number of cases, when enormous quantities 
of these remedies are taken daily, the stomach is in as bad a state ag 
that preparation exhibits, and I feel the more strongly convinced of 
this, because I am aware that many persons die after having gone 
through the whole routine of anti-dyspeptic practice, and, when they 
are opened after death, incurable disease of the stomach is discovered, 
Here is an example of vast cancerous disease of the stomach; here is 
a very interesting specimen of chronic gastritis, chiefly representing 
a most remarkable and circumscribed ulcer at the termination of the 
stomach. Here you see is the ulcer, with raised, thickened, and in- 
troverted edges. Now, in all probability this ulceration was exceed- 
ingly chronic, for you perceive nature has keen at work with it, and 
has made some attempts at preparation, It is in such a case as this 
that patients generaliy refer their pain to a particular part of the sto- 
mach: digestion goes on without any pain until the food reaches a cer- 
tain point, when acute pain is felt, and this continues until itis relieved 
by vomiting. The occurrence of this symptom, after an attack of 
acute gastritis, would lead you to suspect the formation of one or more 
ulcers, and the persistence of this localized pain should induce you to 
persevere in employing every means in your power calculated to re- 
move the disease. ‘The preparation which | now exhibit is interesting, 
as it shows the effect of corrosive poison on the stomach. The patient, 
to whom this stomach belonged, died in consequence of swallowing a 
quantity of sulphuric acid; here you see the consequences, the mucous 
membrane is black and disorganized, exhibiting this ragged appear- 
ance. In some cases of malignant fever we have found the stomach 
presenting somewhat similar appearances; and the same state of the 
stomach is described by some writers as occurring in cases of intertro- 
pical fever, Here is a preparation, which you should inspect, chronic 
gastritis with a large ulcerated patch in the centre of the stomach. 
Here is another example of extensive cancerous disease, 

A very few words will suffice for the state of the science on the sub- 
ject of cancer of the stomach. It is very hard, nay, even almost in- 
possible, to draw a line of distinction between the symptoms of cancer 
of the stomach and chronic gastritis, and I believe it is admitted onall 
hands that the same causes give rise to both, Long continued irrita- 
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tion will, in one case, produce cancer of the stomach, in another, chro- 
nic gastritis. Again, it is admitted by many, that what is called can- 
cerous ulceration of the stomach has no appreciable difference from 
ulceration in various other organs; and hence some persons have gone 
so far as to say that there is no such thing as cancer of the stomach, 
(separately considered, ) and that all the cases adduced of it are nothing 
more than so many forms of chronic gastritis. In the present state of 
medicine, we are not, indeed, possessed of any data which would ena- 
ble us tocome to a final determination on this question. It is certainly 
impossible to determine this point; but if there be any thing peculiar in 
cancerous matter, similar to tubercular or melanotic matter, there is 
no reason why, under the influence of inflammation, it should not be 
developed in the stomach, as well as in any other part of the body, But 
whatever views We entertain on this subject, we must confess that, in 
the majority of cases, there is a chronic gastritis, and that the princi- 
les of treatment which would alleviate the patient’s sufferings and 
prolong life, are those which are calculated to prevent the occurrence of 
gastric inflammation, ‘lhe more you approximate the treatment of 
eancer to that of chronic gastritis, the greater comfort will you afford 
your patient, and the more will you prolong his existence. 

The most celebrated case on record of this affection is that of the 
Emperor Napoleon. He died with extensive ulceration of the stomach, 
which, of course, was calied “cancerous,” and there was also distinct 
traces of disease of the liver, the mucous coat of the intestines, and the 
lungs, His disease was believed by himself to have originated in the 
stomach, and to this opinion he adhered, notwithstanding the results of 
some solemn consultations, at one of which his affection was declared 
tobe an “ obstruction of the liver,” with a “ scorbutic discrasy.” At 
another it was pronounced to be a “chronic hepatitis,” and a course of 
mercury recommended! When we reflect on this, and read in the ac- 
count by Gaubert, (which you will see in the Examen des Doctrines 
Médicales,) the regimen which was used, and the list of stimulating 
medicaments employed, you will not wonder at the words of this great 
man, when he was pressed to take more drugs, to swallow the univer- 
sal nostrum, mercury, to which he had the greatest aversion, Your 
disgusting preparations are good for nothing. Medicine isa collection 
of blind prescriptions, which destroy the poor, sometimes succeed with 
the rich, but whose whole results are more injurious than useful to hu- 
manity.” Buthe got mercury, notwithstanding, mercury for his *di- 
gestive organs;” to “excite the liver;” to “remove its obstruction,” 
and mercury to create bile, and purgatives to remove it; and tonics, 
and antacids, and stimulants; and he died in torture, and his body was 
opened, and the stomach was found “cancerous,” ' 

I should not omit mentioning to you, that in-those cases of chronic 
gastritis, which run cn to an incurable stage, the best treatment con- 
sists in a careful regulation of diet, in keeping the bowels open by ene- 
mata, or the very mildest laxatives, and in avoiding every thing capa- 
ble of producing excitement. You will also derive advantage from the 
employment of gentle counter-irritation, and from the internal use of 
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narcotics, which in such cases appear to have a more beneficial effect 
than any other class of remedies. With the exception of these, I do ot 
know any other kind of medicine you can safely employ; and I believe 
that, in the majority of cases, you will find that the patients have 
taken already a great deal too much medicine, Anxious for relief, and 
urgedon by the hope of obtaining some remedy capable of alleviating 
their sufferings, they have recourse to every grade of quacks, are per- 
suaded to swallow every kind of drug, and are subject to every form 
of harassing and mischievous treatment. The diet which you prescribe 
for such patients should be sparing but nutritive; give the stomach ag 
little to do as will be consistent with the support of life and strength; 
and you may take it as a general rule in the treatment of all chronic 
affections of the digestive tube, whether cancer of the stomach, scirrhus 
of the pylorus, or structure of the intestines, that there are two great 
principles of general application, preserving a gently open state of the 
bowels, and allaying inflammatory excitement.—Lond. Med. and Sur, 
Jour, Feb. 8th, 1834,—Ame. Jour. of the Med. Sciences. 


12. On Duodenitis. By Witt1am Stroxes, M. D.—I shall not dwell 
on the subject of duodenitis, as [ shall revert to its consideration when 
speaking of jaundice, because inflammation of the duodenum Is a com- 
mon cause of jaundice, perhaps the most common, if we take the whole 
of its causes together. You are not to suppose that I wish to inculcate 
the doetrine that jaundice is a necessary complication in duodenitis, 
but it has been proved, that there is an extraordinary frequent coinci- 
dence between both, and that jaundice very often seems independent 
of any mechanical cause, such as an obstruction of the biliary duets. 
So far from this that in some cases, particularly those which are pro- 
duced by, or accompany, a duodenitis, we have intense universal jaun- 
dice at the same time that the bile is flowing freely into the digestive 
tube, 

The researches of the immortal Bichat gave the first hint which di- 
rected the atiention of practitioners to the circumstance, that, in many 
cases where jaundice had existed during life, there was no obstruction 
or disease in the liver or biliary ducts, but that in such cases there was 
always more or less inflammation in that part of the digestive tube, into 
which the bile was immediatelv discharged, and this led ultimately to 
the discovery of the connexion which exists between inflammation of 
the duodenum and jaundice. In treating of the sympathies which de- 
pend upon continuity of surface, Bichat refers to the connexion which 
exists between the surfaces of mucous membranes and the ducts which 
open on them, and endeavours to show, that the natural mode of excite- 
ment in all secreting glands is a stimulus applied to the surface on 
which their ducts open. As examples of this, he instances the effect 
which food aad other substances, applied to the mucous membrane ol 
the mouth, heve in stimulating the salivary glands; the effect which 
stimulants, applied to the conjunctiva or nose, have on the lachrymal 
gland, and many others. Hence Broussais concludes that, when the 
mucous surface of the duodenum is thrown into a state of excitement, 
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we may have a consequent affection of the liver, for the duodenum 
hears the same relation to the liver as the mouth does to the parotid 

lands, ‘That this is frequently the case, I think, is very probable, It 
is now established, that the cause of the yellowness in what has been 
called yellow fever, is disease of the upper part of the digestive tube, 
in which the duodenum is always involved; and that the fever itself, 
(the typhus icterodes of the nosologists,) has been found to be greally 
connected with inflammation of the stomach and duodenum. During 
the epidemic of 1827, we had in the Meath Hospital a great many ca- 
ses, which bore a striking resemblance to the yellow fever of warm 
countries, and particularly in this, that they were accompanied by in- 
tense jaundice, and inflammation of the upper part of the digestive tube. 
You will see in the works of Rush and Lawrence, two of the best Ame- 
rican writers on yellow fever, that, of the numerous bodies they exam- 
ined, there were scarcely any in which the jaundice was found in con- 
nexion with liver disease, but that in all cases there was intense in- 
flammation of the digestive surface.—Ibid.—lIbid. 


13, On Inflammation of the Jejunum. By Wiit1aM Stoxes, M. BO. 
—We know very little of the symptoms which characterize inflamma- 
tion of the jejunum; and it is a curious pathological fact, that this por- 
tion of the intestinal tube is of all others the least liable to inflammation. 
In point of fact, we have no means of ascertaining what are the promi- 
nent symptoms of inflammation of the jejunum, because, in almost eve- 
ry case in which jejunitis has been discovered, there has been also 
extensive disease of the rest of the small intestine, We have cases of 
simple gastritis; there have been also cases of distinct disease of the 
duodenum. We may have disease in the lower third of the ilium, un- 
accompanied by an affection of any other part of the tube. The same 
thing may occur in the case of the ccecum, colon, or rectum, but it 
seldom or never occurs so far as the jejunum is concerned,—Jbid.— 


Ibid. 


14, On Inflammation of the Ileum. By Witi1am Stoxrs, M. D.— 
Inflammation of the ileum is a most important affection, for two rea- 
sons; first, in consequence of its extraordinary frequency, and, in the 
next place, of its insidious latency, the disease generally requiring a 
considerable degree of tact and experience on the part of the practition- 
er to make out its diagnosis with certainty. In fever, it is the most 
frequent of all the forms of intestinal inflammation; and hence Brous- 
sais, finding inflammation of the ileum of such constant occurrence in 
fever, concluded that fever was only symptomatic of intestinal inflam- 
mation. Further researches have shown that he was mistaken, and 
that the inflammation of the digestive tube is, in many cases, seconda- 
ry; but it is still a circumstance of almost constant occurrence, and in 
many cases of fever is the cause of death. Now, the portions of the in- 
testinal tube most commonly affected in fever are, the stomach and 
lower part of the ileum, and the frequent occurrence of this in fever is 
very remarkable. ‘There are few cases of typhus without it. In some 
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cases of typhus you will, on examination after death, be astonished to 
find extensive disease of the intestinal canal, which, during life, had 
not attracted any particular notice, and this you will most commonly 
find in the lower part of the ileum, So common is it, that Louis says 
that ilertis is the grand anatomical feature of typhus fever; that is, had 
he been obliged to pitch on the lesion of some particular organ as givin 
a character to typhus, he would say that it was ileitis. There are other 
diseases, too, in which inflammation of the ileum forms the principal 
complication. In the diseases of children, which go by the names of 
worm fever, remittent fever, and bilious fever, | believe that ileitis jg 
generally the first affection, and that the fevers are only symptomatic 
of it. It constantly occurs at some period or other of tabes mesenterj- 
ca; and I believe, that in many cases it precedes the affection of the 
mesenteric glands, It is exceedingly common in phthisis. In every 
case of phthisis, where diarrhea has lasted for some time, the probabili- 
ty is, there is ulceration in the ccecum, colon, and lower part of the 
ileum. 

Now, what is the nature of this ileitis? ‘This preparation, (handing 
one for inspection,) which | beg of you to hand round, will furnish a 
very good illustration of the disease. Here is a pertion of the intestine 
exhibiting various distinct ulcerations of different sizes, occupying the 
situation of the mucous glands, I do not mean to say, that the charae- 
ter of the disease consists in this distinct ulceration; it is an essential 
disease of the mucous membrane, and of its glands, which exist in great 
numbers on the surface of the lower third of the ileum, and are called 
solitary and aggregate. ‘hese glands frequently take on the inflamma- 
tory condition, become softened, run into ulceration, and produce ex- 
traordinary sympathetic irritation of the whole system. .There has 
been lately a great deal of discussion with respeci to the question— 
Whether disease begins in the glands or in the mucous membrane, 
and whether we can separate disease of the elands from disease of the 
mucous membrane. ‘i'his has been carried to a great extent, anda 
change has been attempted to be made in the name of the disease, it 
being entitled dothin-enteritis by those who say that the inflammation 
commences jn the glands. But this [ think is a mere refinement, and 
is carrying the thing toofar. It is next to impossible for the glands to 
be affected without involving the mucous membrane, or for the mu- 
cous membrane to be affected without an extension of the disease to 
the glands, We sometimes, however, see the mucous membrane dis- 
eased without the glands being apparently engaged; but I think the 
glands are never engaged without the co-existence of disease in the 
mucous membrane. In this preparation you see the mucous membrane 
is just giving way; and here is an actual slough, where the mucous and 
submucous tunics have yielded to the inflammation. In the lower 
portion of the ileum we meet with an infinite variety in the size and 
number of the uleerations: in some they are very close and numerous, 
in others there are only two or three detached ones; in some, the whole 
circle of the intestine is destroyed, and the ulcer is nearly as broad as 
the palm of the hand. It is interesting to consider, with respect to the 
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athology of the respiratory and digestive systems, how it comes, that 
yiceration of the mucous membrane is so much more common in the 
digestive apparatus than in the respiratory. For one ulceration of the 
bronchi: ‘nucous membrane from acute disease, you will have one 
hundred ©. the gastro-intestinal. For this peculiarity we cannot clearly 
account; but there seems to be more development in the digestive 
than in the respiratory system, and this over-development produces a 
tendency to disease, This, perhaps, is an approximation to an ex- 
lanation of the facts; and to this may be added, that the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines is exposed to the influence of a much greater 
variety of agents, It is difficult to give an accurate idea of the symp- 
toms of ileitis, as we can only arrive at a knowledge of it by negative 
evidence, or, as the French term it, “ par vote d@’exclusion.” 

In a case of gastritis and of inflammation in the upper part of the 
digestive tube, the most prominent symptoms are thirst and vomiting. 
In this affection, too, there is thirst, but it is by no means so urgent as 
in the former cases, and there is generally no vomiting. In a case of 
acute gastritis there is always a desire for cold drinks, In this disease 
there is also a desire for fluids, but the patient prefers them warm. 
Here you perceive two symptoms, connected with the predominance 
of disease in the upper part of the digestive tube, are absent—vomiting 
and the desire for cold drinks, 

Now, you are aware, that, in case of inflammation of the colon and 
rectum, the most prominent symptoms are diarrhea, tenesmus, and 
the passing of a quantity of morbid secretions. ‘These symptoms, in 
a case of ileitis, are either wanting, or they are so slight as to excite 
but very little notice, Ifthen, in a case of intestinal disease, we ab- 
stract the characteristic symptoms of disease in the upper and lower 
part of the digestive tube from the phenomena of the existing disease; 
if we find that 1t presents symptoms which do not properly belong to 
either the stomach, duodenuin, colon, or rectum; we conclude that it 
must depend on a lesion of the remaining part of the canal, and we 
are, in this way, led to the diagnosis of ileitis, Let us enumerate the 
symptoms of an ileitis.. Jn the first place, thirst, without a preference 
for cold drinks; in the next, absence of vomiting; again, in the early 
period of the disease, there is generally a tympanitic state of the belly, 
and the patient seldom complains of pain even in fatal cases, This is 
apoint of extreme importance, ‘There is, however, most commonly a 
degree of tenderness over the ileum, whieh you will be able to detect 
by an accurate examination, and this tenderness presents a remarkable 
difference from the tenderness of gastritis, both in degree and situa- 
tion. It is very seldom so exquisite as in a case of gastritis, the pa- 
tient can bear a considerable degree of pressure, and the tenderness, 
in place of being towards the epigastrium, is situated between the um- 
bilicus and the crest of the ileum on the right side; here pressure ex- 
cites pain, [he tongue in this affection is generally of a dirty-white, 
pointed, and red along the edges and tip; the pulse is quick and small, 
andthe face is contracted. As to the nature of the discharges from the 
bowels they are exceedingly various; there has been as yet no diagno- 
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sis founded on their appearance, and in some fatal cases they have 
been observed to retain an almost perfectly healthy ap 
throughout. What would the gentlemen, who draw their diagnosis 
from chamber pots, say in such cases? I have seen perfectly natural 
stools in cases, which immediately after have terminated fatally 
‘where, on examination after death, there was a vast extent of ulcers. 
tion in theileum. In addition to the symptoms just recited, the patient 
most commonly has fever, and this presents itself uader various forms 
frequently assuming the type of a simple continued fever; hence, in 
great many cases, the patient is supposed to labour under merely aj 
continued fever, and the existence of extensive inflammation of the ileum 
is entirely overlooked, In other instances, there is more or less pros- 
tration which increases with the progress of the disease, and the fever 
frequently receives the appellation of typhoid. Under these circum. 
stances, the patient often gets bark and wine, every means is taken to 
support his strength and remove the typhoid condition of the system, 
the inflammation of the intestine is exasperated by neglect and mal- 
treatment, the patient dies, and, on dissection, the ileum presents an 
enormous sheet of ulcerations. 

In cases of this kind, where the diagnosis depends as much en nega. 
tive as on positive circumstances, it is of importance to have a direct 
sign, by which we may be able to ascertain with some degree of cer- 
tainty the existence of a suspected enteric inflammation, and I think 
I have discovered one, which I believe has not been as yet noticed; this 
is increased pulsation of the abdominal vessels. In many cases of acute 
inflammation of the brain, the increased pulsation of the carotids has 
been frequently remarked, and every one sees that, under such cir- 
cumstances, there is an undue excitement of these vessels, or, in other 
words, that there isa want of proportion between the action of the ca- 
rotids and that of the arteries of the extremities. If your finger beat- 
tacked by paronychia the same phenomenon is observed, the artery 
teading to the inflamed finger beats much stronger than the artery of 
the corresponding one on the opposite side. From these cireumstan- 
ces I was led to conclude that, in cases of acute inflammation of the 
digestive tube, there would be increased pulsation of the abdominal 
aorta; and, on following up the investigation, by examining several 
persons who had distinct and well-marked intestinal inflammation, | 
found that my conclusions were well-grounded. In such cases, I found 
not only a remarkable throbbing of the abdominal aorta, but I also dis- 
covered that this throbbing was prolonged to the femoral arteries, and 
that, on tie other hand, there was little or no corresponding excite- 
ment in the arteries of the upper extremities. 

In inflammation of the ileum the patient generally lies on his back, 
and avoids motion as much as he possibly can, his skin is dry and 
harsh; he is feverish; he has thirst, but little desire for cold drinks; he 
scarcely ever vomits; his alvine dejections are sometimes thin and 
purgative, sometimes figured and natural. But there is one circum- 
stance which is of considerable importance in pointing out the amount 
of disease, even in cases where patients have considerable diarrhea, 
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and this is, that the diarrhcea is not sufficient to account for the extra- 
ordinary prostration. There must be some cause for the great reduc- 
tion of vital power besides the mere diarrhoea, and I must state to you 
that there are few diseases which bring on such rapid prostration as 
inflammation of this portion of the digestive tube. In the advanced 
stage of this disease, the patients have cold skin, subsultus tendinum, 

techie, involuntary discharge of urine and fzeces, low delirium, 
coma, gangrenous ulcerations of the back, sinking of the powers of 
life, effusions into the head and chest, in fact all the symptoms which 
characterize the last stage of typhus. Generally speaking, the dis- 
euse is more or less prolonged, and the patients die of exhaustion, but 
in some cases the approach of death is more sudden and formidable. 
Some of the ulcers pass deeply into the substance of the intestine, per- 
forate all its coats in succession, the contents of the intestine escape 
into the periioneum, and the paticat is carried off by a rapid peritoni- 


tis —Ibid.—Ibid. 


15, Inflammation of the lleum in Children. By Witt1am Sroxss, 
M.D.—Inflammation of the ileum is very frequently met with in 
children, and it is most important that you should be aware of the 
extreme frequency, as well as the symptoms of this disease, in those 
litle creatures, ‘There is one fact iu pathology which seems not to 
be generally acted on, that there is a class of diseases which are 
intra-uterine, and with which a child may be born. There area 
great many cases of this kind en record, but still | must confess, there 
isa great scope for investigation, and that our knowledge on this sub- 
ject isimperfect. Ibelieve that any one who has the opportunity of 
dissecting a great number of still-born children, or of those who die 
immediately after birth, would, by examining the state of the different 
cavities, and publisbing the results of his examinations, earn for him- 
self very great reputation, It is a well-known fact that children may 
be born with hydrocephalus, with tubercles in the lungs, with acute 
inflammation of the stomach; nay more, children have been known 
to be born with chronic gastritis, and with old ulcerations in the ileum 
and colon. When children happen to be born with gastro-enteric dis- 
ease, they are puny and weak: the fact of this occurrence is gener- 
ally overlooked, the case is considered to be one of general debility, 
and hence inost of those children are lost in consequence of their 
medical attendants being ignorant of the real nature of the disease. 
ltisa very curious fact, too, that when enteric disease occurs in very 
young children, it is frequently met with without any accompanying 
lever, and this is a point of greatimportance. Here isa fact not gene 
erally known. A new-born infant has vomiting, swelled belly, con- 
tracted features, but at the same time he has cold skin and feeble 
pulse; he has no distinct symptoms of fever,and a puny and feeble 
state of constitution appears to be the prominent symptom, He dies, 
and, on opening the body, you find distant traces of enteric inflamma. 
lion, The younger the child is, the less will be the chance of fever 
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occurring as a sign of enteric inflammation. It seldom happens that 
this takes place after dentition, but before it is very common. 

Now, what are the circumstances which would enable us to recog. 
nise this disease in children who have passed the period of first dentj- 
tion? If you find the child vomiting, thirsty, with swelled belly, hot 
skin, a tendency to diarrhcea, and erythematous redness about the 
anus, you mzy be sure that there is disease of the digestive system; if 
the child is restless, and you perceive that the symptoms of irritation 
of the head are coming on, you will be more certain, and in such cases 
pathology will inform you that the disease is chiefly in the ileum, Ip 
the advanced stage the diarrhoea is lessened, but the belly contin. 
ues tympanitic, the child exhibits traces of long suffering, and the cir. 
cumstance of the teeth not being developed gives it the appearance of 
premature old age, which cannot be mistaken by an experienced eye, 
and is a sign of long continued and extensive ‘ntestinal disease, ‘Th 
some cases, the child gets a common attack of diarrhea; this is heg- 
lected, but after going on for two or three days, symptoms of fever be- 
gin toappear. Here we arrive ata practical rule. Where a child has 
diarrhoea, and after laboring under this for a few days, gets an attack 
of fever, you may be almost sure that it is a case of enteritis, and that 
you will be acting wisely in treating it as such. Jn the opinion of 
many well-informed practitioners, that form of fever which has been 
called infantile remittent, is only an example of this disease, In 
proof of this fact, Dr. Marsh, my friend and predecessor in this school, 
in his paper on jaundice, makes some excellent remarks on this sub- 
ject. ‘ There is yet one form of diséase of very frequent occurrence, 
the seat of which is in the stomach and small intestines. That to 
which [allude is the infantile remiitent fever, or, as 1 is vulgarly termed, 
the worm fever of children, Its characteristic symptoms, if closely 
analysed, will be found all of them to point to the mucous surface as 
the original seat of morbid action.”"— Dublin Hospital Reports, Vol. 9. 

It would be well for medicine, if the valuable information convey- 
ed in Dr. Marsh’s paper was more universally diffused. I feel con- 
vinced that many children fall victims to mal-practice under circum- 
stances of this kind. A child gets symptoms of diarrhoea, has irreg- 
ular or bed appetite, and swelled beily, the disease is called worm 
fever; he gets a dose of calomel and jalap, and perhaps passes some 
worms; for when we come to speak of worms, we shail find that dis- 
ease of the mucous surface is intimately connected with worms, and, 
in the opinion of one practitioner, worms may be the result of enteric 
inflammation, Well,some worms are passed; the purgative is again 
used; the child may not pass any more, or he may pass one or two in 
the week to encourage the practice. But all the symptoms of intes- 
tine inflammation, the diarrhcea, the tvmpanitis, the thirst, the fever, 
are supposed to depend upon the presence of more worms, and these 
are to be evacuated by purgative medicine, and thus the affair goes on 
until the child falls into tabes mesenterica, or gets sympathetic inflam- 
mation of the brain, and dies of hydrocephalus. I regret to add, that 
in many cases of this find the head alone is opened; a little fluid 18 
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discovered in the ventricles of the brain, the doctor’s diagnosis of the 
head is found to be correct, and all parties are satisfied. In cases of 
this kind, the early application of leeches to the belly, the regulation 
of diet, keeping the bowels gently open by enemata and mild counter- 
irritation, would have saved the patient. This is not mere theory, it is 
but a statement of facts, supported by the experience of practical 
men,—Ibid. Feb. 15th, 1834,.—Ibid. 


16, On Tabes Mesenterica. By Witt1am Sroxes, M. D.—The 
term tabes mesenterica is employed to designate that species of con- 
sumption which depends upon disease of the mesenteric glands. The 
common idea formerly entertained with respect to this affection, and, 
J believe still to a great extent, is, that the disease first commenced in 
the mucous glands, and from these extended to the lymphatic ganglia 
of the mesentery, which in their turn became enlarged, thickened, 
and less pervious, so that a sufficient share of nutriment cannot be 
absorbed, the consequence of which is that the patient dies of atro- 
phy and exhaustion, With such views of the case, the principles of 
treatment consisted in employing a class of medicines called deob- 
struent, the operation of which was supposed to be efficacious in re- 
moving this obstruction, this deposition in the substance of the mesen- 
teric glands, and the enlargement by which it was accompanied. This 
was, and this, | am sorry to say,1s the idea still entertained by many. 
What is the actual state of the science with respect to this disease? 
Itis found that the glands are certainly changed in their structure, 
and that they are manifestly enlarged; but this is only a link in the 
chain of phenomena, for it has been proved that in the majority of 
cases the disease is ushered ia by enteritis, and that the swelling of the 
glands is the result of disease, prepagated along the course of the 
lymphatics from the mucous surface of the intestines to the mesenteric 
ganglia, ‘This preparation, which | shall send round, will give you 
anidea of the actual state of the disease. Here is one of the glands 
which has been cut through; it exhibits the cheesy texture commonly 
observed in this disease, but you can perceive there are a number 
of lines running towards each of the glands; these are the engorged 
lymphatics, which you sce correspond with ulcers on the mueous sur- 
face of the smallintestine. That this is the true pathology of the dis- 
ease will appear from the following circumstances: First, it has been 
proved that the glands of the mesentery commonly become inflamed, en- 
larged, and even suppurate, in cases of inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestinal canal in the adult. A patient gets enteric inflam- 
mation and dies; on dissection we find distinct marks of disease in the 
intestines, and, in addition to this, we find the glands evidently diseased. 
Here is one fact. In the next place, ithas been proved that in a great 
many cases of tabes mesenterica, if you retrace the history of the disease, 
if you go back to its first and earliest phenomena, you will find that it 
began with the symptoms of what has been termed remittent fever, or 
that the patient had enteritis or diarrhea, which afterwards became 
chronic, and that then the symptoms of tabes mesenterica began to 
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appear. In the third place, you will find that in a vast number of 
cases, where a fatal termination has ocurred, if you pursue your dig 
section, and slit up the whole of the ileum, you will discover numer. 
ous old ulcerations of the mucous membrane, and find that the lym 
phatics which correspond with these ulcerations are in a state of man. 
ifest disease. Lastly, it has been observed, that the best treatment for 
tabes mesenterica, is that which is calculated to remove enteric jp. 
flammation, and that the old treatment, founded on the principle of 
removing obstruction by the use of alkalies, absorbents, and solvents, 
is erroneous and false in the majority of cases. So that we have 
proof of the origin of this disease in intestinal inflammation, drawn 
from the occurrence of analogous affections in the adult, from the 
phenomena of the disease in its early stage, from morbid anatomy 
and from treatment. I think there can be no doubt that in most ip. 
stances it commences by intestinal inflammation. Of course a pre. 
disposition to disease of the glandular system will favor the occur. 
rence. But is there no case in which the disease has commenced in 
the glands, and where the mucous membrane of the digestive tube js 
secondarily engaged? My answer to this question is, in a few cases 
we cannot prove that the disease commenced in the mucous mem. 
brane, and there is no reason why the glands of the mesentery should 
not be liable to primary tuberculous or scrofulous deposition as well 
as those of any other part of the body; but, ina vast number of in- 
stances, the enlargement of the mesenteric glands is secondary, and 
resembles the inflammation of the inguinal glands which results from 
chancre on the penis. I would advise you to consult the Commen- 
taries on Pathological Propositions by Broussais. On this subject, 
also, Dr. Maekintosh’s Practice of Physic, 

There is one thing more connected with this disease, which is of 
considerable importance, and to which I will briefly draw your atten- 
tion, and this is, that this inflammation of the glands of Peyer and 
Brunner, this dothin-enteritis, as it has been called, is a very common 
cause of slow convalescence in fever. You will meet with cases of 
fever which will go on to the 17th er 21st day, and then something like 
a crisis takes place; you expect that from this time forward the pa- 
tient will get progressively better, but in the course of a few days you 
will be surprised to find no amendment, and ihat he is not gaining 
strength; you feel his pulse, and find it quick and small, his attendant 
informs you that he is restless at night, and when you ask him how he 
feels, he says he has no particular complaint, but that he is very weak, 
gets no sleep at night, and has no appetite. Under these circumstan- 
ces you are anxious to find out what his disease is: you inquire into 
the state of the heart, lungsy and brain; you find no evidence of dis- 
ease in any of these organs; you rin over in your mind the symp- 
toms present, the feverishness, quick pulse, want of appetite, restless- 
ness, and finding some degree of abdominal tenderness and tympani- 
tic swelling, you arrive at the conclusion, that the return of health and 
strength is impeded and delayed by the existence of a dothin- nicritis, 
The first person who discovered this fact was Dr. Cheyne. “In these 
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>," says he, “the distress of the patient often bore no proportion to 


case © 
} sy! | } ‘ 
the danger ne W nh; he former was very little, while the latter was 
‘he disease would proceed without violent symptoms; nay, 


id seem to Le recovering, alth uo without any critical 
arge; we WOU Lcail tor full or middle diet, and f r days take | his 
fod regilirly, ‘The only circumstance in his situation which dee 
ion was that he regained neither flesh nor strength, and 


he expressed no destre to ve lus bed, Then, | e again be- 
caine quick and his tongue drv; and he would complain of dull pain 
and uneasii 8 his beilv, attended with sorenes on taba SUT, and a 
decree of ful. in the upper part of the abdomen, ‘Then came on 
a joose state of the bows ud great Weakness, Probably at the next 
visitthe pa‘icat \ 1 hus ! , With a pale, sunken counten- 
ance, and a very qvick palse; his mind wihout energy. Then his 
stoois, (uICONS,) pus rom him iu bed,and .he urine also, Perhaps 
a hiccup came on; next his brea hing ame frequent, in which case 
death was at no grea tance.” In all these cases the muceus mem- 
bran ‘ j s VW [_ i bal [ | { 

Now. what was the n re of this cisease? It came on as a se- 
condarv affee ton dori ie course of fever, became more marked 
nd intense, and fin troved the patien!, I have seen very many 
cases of this di sc, vou hisasa eral rule:—w] ‘n, after 
the apparent tern ution fa fos - " ent Convaies very 
slowiv and impert ; when \ is becoming weak, that 
his | 3 quick, | \ itic, his thirst sll present, and all 
this without eride: of discase in the re i ral rt, circulating, or ner- 
rous sytem, Vo ! : Teles {] n } =: piuc \ d of 
the 1\ el HCA My terminate in yu ion l you 
Wil not be ) 1) il e < i Oil t rapld 
periioni is, oc¢ | bom the conts of the intes- 
. ] ‘ + 


and ta mesenierica Cepend on inffimmation of the cous mem- 
brane of the d SVE I , peca -aeh nm found that p reauves 
are sometimes uselul in the treatment of the « e: and those who 
bring jorward this ol jection esk, “if put ives give relief, how can 


it be intestinal inflim n?” Now, what are the real facts of the 
case? ‘These cases, which have been relieved by purgatives, are 
cases In Which purgative me licine has been given in the early stage, 
and has been productive of benefit; or, in other words, where the 
disease is only just commencing, and where its cause is proved to be 
the presence of irritating matter in the bowels. A physician is call- 
ed to a case of this kind; he g:ves a purgative; a quantity of offend- 
ing matter is evacuated, and the child gets better. You should act 
inthe very same way, and have recourse to purgatives whenever you 
have reason to suspect the existence of irritating or indigestible mat- 
terinthe bowels. You are to employ purgatives on the same princi- 
ple as every one employs e metics, in cases where corrosive poison has 


been swallowed; but no one is inclined to think that he will be able 
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[have told you that dysentery is an inflammatory affection of the 
reat intestine, and all the symptoms during life, as well as the phen- 
ealed by dissection, tend to confirm this view of the subject. 
fever because the constitution sympathizes with the 
-e have excessive pala and ir- 


omena rev 
We often have teve 

inflammation of an important organ; we 
ritation of the intestine, in consequence of its muscular fibres being 
involved in the infl tmmation; and we have discharges of morbid, pur- 
secretion. You w ill now please to inspect this pre- 


ulent and bloody 
il round. See the efiects of 


aration and hand 
tensive inflammation, | 

brane. Here is another preparation, you perceive the whole sur 
of the colon ts covered with coagulable lymph, which, in some cases 


—_- — s} > 
dvsentery—ine Cx- 


ilceration, and sloughing of the mucous mem- 
. 
i 


a preparation which ex- 


’ 


forms a chief part of the dejections. Here is a pre] 

hibits extensive slovghing of the mucous membrane; its tissue, you 

see, 15 quite abraded and destroye | Here isap ion of chronic 
yea - the mucous 


dysentery, which presents a very Cor us appearance; 


' : 4 ley —T to ac sens n 
membrane 15 finely mammiuaea, as by re, ale 


Jabel, that the process * cicatrization was goingon, If y = 
it with the others. You will fi op gars gt shite nie 
another enecimen of a , ; 

Here, then, Is a disease in which we have lont inflammation of 
the mucous membrane é nd submucous cellular tissue, and, mM > vere 
cases I believe, of all the coats of th are it int tine, CXce yt the serus 
Let us rehearse its svi} coms bri {Ty . lever ¢ f an inf] inima ory or 
typhoid character, great pé 1 and excessive irrit bility of the great 
intestine, m whid discharges of puruient, blo dy ’ and ly mphy matter, 
at 


tof] : Wye “—m? and f-eqave » the a a: oa 
twisting prins called tormina, and fiequently the avsence cf fecal 


matter in the dejections. —Lbid.— Ibid. 
19. On the External Use of Croton QOi1—This valuable drug was 
fession by Dr. Connw MH, in 1829, and sub- 


first made known to the pro! 


sequently its therapeurc effects were investigated by MM. Recamier, 
Bally, and Majendie; their researches were, however, limited to its 
‘nternal exhibition, and it was not until 1831 and 1832 that its great 
value, as a counter-irrilant to the skin, was clearly prov ed by Professor 


Andral. 

External Use. With one or two fingers, or, if we choose, with a 
dossil of lint, wetted with the oil, we continue rubbing the skin for the 
space of about ten minutes. ‘This operation chould never be extrusted 
tothe patient himself—in two cases al the Hopital de la Pitié, we ob- 
served violent ophihalmia and inflammation of the penis and scrotum 
induced, no doubt in consequence of the mere inadvertently carrying 
their fingers to their eyes and genital organs. 

The eruption which ts brought out by the external use of the croton 
oil, may be divided into five stages:—l. Rubefaction of the skin—2. 
Formation‘of vesicles—3. Conversion ¢ fthe vesicles into pustules—4. 
Desiccation of the pustules—9. Desquamation and falling off of the 


crusts. 
’ . . ‘ 
These different periods or stages are not uniformly to be observed ; 


they are most conspicuous when the friction has been made with ten 
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to cure the disease by the continued use of emetics. But unfortunate. 
ly, persons do not attend tothe actual state of the digestive tube; 
they go on prescribing purgative after purgative, until the irritation, 
which was originally produc ed only by indigestible matter, becomes 
exacerbated, and terminates in u! lceration of the intestinal mucous sur- 
face, accompanied by ail the symptoms of tabes mesenterica.—Jbid,— 


Ibid. 


17. Diseases of the Le arge Intestines. By Writt1aM Storrs, M, D.— 


You will see in ri Various svs'ematic treatises on the practic 

; € 0 
physic, separate cc erl ‘tions of the affections of this portion of the 
digestive t be, you will find di rrhoza in one chapter and dysentery in 


’ 


another, and vou will observe that a creat deal af ingenuity has bee 
) pb een 


expended in forming nosclogical differences between these affections, 


i fear that much of what has been written respecting them is rather 
pee to puzzle and mislead than to inform the student. Viewed 
anatomically there is no essential difference. You may for every 
prac! ‘cal purpose place them in the same class, and consider them as 


? a. 2,3 . F 
ine resuil of the Same moroid conatiion of he same part, namel: V, an 
° g . . ; : . ° , . an P . 
inflamnation of the lower portion o e aint ive tuce. _ me 


persons may quarre? Wien tae term tbiraminay ——CAll it then irrita- 
won ik You p.case, ypurtae U Lh 3S, Uhl lt is Girens i wi soOwer pore 
. ’ i 
4 . - é , : Pe 7 ae ey + 
tion of (he intesiime, TT iis O1 WI hare ine sea Sensroiity 
Gilul diiCiacCdl 2 i bd, ci tba Lil ( AOE BEES | bg Rh UDTELK, Wail Bariy apply 
‘ . 4 
to one as well as the other, Ifa man has purging with fever an 
‘ reas W i as ( 2 ihr a map > | AD § pe vi ever ane 
Te ee | } = os ’ Se oe ira és ell aed 
pain it is called dvsenterv, Wf he has purging without pain, and with. 
i 
ee : ™ ; 
outany maritiest tenpri vertemen’, Wwe cull i Giarrna@a. but in cas. 
es whe e persons nave cred. aver aaving tavpored Uncer rraga tor 
tal lancot} ¢ mma 7 “4 " avo the . } > aie wd? - le moc \f tha 
et jabs il QO} {11m « we ME, Cire f bi . Cid &be A iUtle ; l iis C tii mu- 
> .* _ ‘ , , bas > ! yaeyvreer } * : > | ‘ - s . + . , - 
Cous Menlo rane oi the intesimai cana!, sunicienttoac unt foi ceath, 
T Lara ara . £ ‘‘__ ra : ’ on ' why } ¢] »? *s ‘ wre: » f ]- s ‘ 
inere are some cases inceec. in Which the mucous suriace takes on @ 
| ter ciecrehar a a | a ba eve be Jian — ind 
gleety Ci:charge, similar to that which follows gonor:haa, and under 
haan ee eee : “31 A 1) Pe ner Gietiva 
such Circums,ances Vor whit o ie to di ver any cCisiinct ane 
atomica! evidence of aise: : inese, however, are ct nparatively 
. ee Be Boh a8 =" ‘ 7 , » meet th cacant die 
rare, ang Hear i cc or no proepor.ion to those cases Whicn present CIs- 
a i EEO oe | oo oe eee eo 7,2 
tinct traces of orzanic lesion.—Jbid. March 1st, 1834.—Jbid. 
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18. On L yeoates y. By Wiitram Stroxrs, M. D.—The first princi 


ple el h: ive {to enjoree on this Sui iect—and you may take i as an ob- 
servation based on the soundest pathology—is this, that dysentery 1s 


r 


inflammation of the large intestine. In some cases it Is compl licated 
with fever, and in others with disease in the upper portion of the di- 

gestive or e and I believe thatithose cases, v hich are termed epidem- 
ic dysentery, are those in which this disease is combined with typhus 
fever, or with an extensive affection of the small intestine—where 
there is ileitis as well as colitis, [shall not take up your time with 
discussions respecting Soest dysenterics, or those of warm cli- 
mates; it will be sufficient for the present to allude to that form of dis- 


ease which is observed in this country. 
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ef the oil were rubbed along the whole course of the affected nerve. 
Next morning the outer side of the lez was much reddened, and vesi- 
eles had formed over the trochanters, On the 11th, ten drops more 
were rubbed in between the trochanters. 12th. ‘The eruption consid- 
erable—some large papule had appeared over the fibula, ‘The neu- 
ralgic pain almost gone—only the heat and itchiness of the eruption 
are troublesome, He left the hospital in a few days quite well. 

Casz II.—Sciatica. A man, aged 50, entered the La Pitié Hospital 
in December, 1831, suffering from smiatica of six weeks? standing. 
Twelve drops of croton oi) were well rubbed in between the trochan- 
ters, along the outside of the thigh, to the lower third of the leg; a co- 
pious eruption was induced, and already, upon the second day, the pa- 
tient felt relieved. In six days more he was considered cured, and 
left the hospital, quite de-ighted with the rapidity of his cure. 

He had experienced two severe attacks before—once in 1812, 
when he was ireated in the Hotel-Deu, by M. Reeamier, with the es- 
sence of turpentine—at ihat time he was six weeks in the hospital; 
and again, two vears ago, afer exposure to wet and fatigue, he was 
admitied into the ilopital de la Charilé, under the eare of M. Fou- 
quier, who employed blisters and fricuon, with anodyne balsam. He 
was cured then in three weeks, 

Cask lil. —=Sciatica, A stout, plethoric man, forty-five years of 
age, had for about a month felt general indisposition, frequently-re- 
turning shiverings; and neura'gic pain of the let extremity, Eh 


; le was 
taken into the La Charilé Llospral, and there treated by M. Rayer 
with repeated venesection, the application of fif'v leeches to the hip, 
end forty more to the back of the thiga. The essence of turpentine 


, et ee 1: ae oa So a 
was administered iawardly in frequent doses; and besides all this the 

1 } ; 2 At a ‘ stent cam 
vapour-bath was used fourteen times, ‘This treatment was contin ed 
for three wecks, and as little benefi had been obtained, the patient left 
the hospital, and a few days subsequent'y entered the La Pitié. At 
. : ° , _ 4 an : } - = ’ Sua . os } 
that time the pain extended from the ischium down the ankie-joint, and 
it was increased by waiking, and by the heat of the bed: the lower 


5 ' Ah ttdes bUbe tah 8 
IE ET eS Eg SE HY BRS , ? eee myn Laiees 
part of the iC was annoyed vy a ieoimg Oo. formica.ion, she cives- 
; : he — a RP ER NRE” Pie. 
tive organs were in 7) d Oroel Mif@ehi GProns Oi Cli Qn Oll Were rude 


bed in over the origin of the sciatic nerve. On the following day, 
twenty drops more were ru)bed over the tract of the afiecied nerve; a 
vesicular eruption mace its appearance, and the neuralgic pain was 
already diminished, On the 2th, (thi d day,) twenty drops were 
again ordered. 80th. ‘he eruption is very abundant—the vesicles 
have changed into large pustules. The patient complains only of the 
itching; the pain is gone. He remained a few days longer in the hos. 
pital, until the crusts serartied; and, on the 12th day afier his admis- 
sion, he was discharged cured. 

A case of chronic rheumatism of the shoulder-joint, supervening on 
typhus fever, is given, in which general and local bleeding, ‘listers, 
kc, had been fruitlessly used for the space of six weeks, The friction 
With a few drops of croton oil was employed twice; and on the third 
day the patient could move his arm—although not entirely cured, he 
was very much relieved when he left the hospital. 
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or twelve drops of the oil, on a part of the skin where there jg much 
° ° mi 4° . . 
subjacent cellulartissue. ‘The patient at first experiences a tinglin 
5 


i 
1201] < 


warmth, which is quickly {ollowed by a considerable redness, extend. 


ing an inch or so beyond the sphere of the rubbing. These appearances 
are generally noticed within seven or eight hours, sometimes in one or 
two, at other times not for ten or twelve hours; the differences of 
time required depending, no doubt, on the delicacy of the skin. [py 
from fourteen to twenty-six hours, myriads of small, close-set vesicles 
make their appearance upon the inflamed skin. Occasionally, a few 
of the vesicles become greatly magnified, forming true phlyctenz, filled 
with a turbid lymph, which speedily change into a purulent matter 


i 
, 


In twelve out of thirty-one cases reported by our author, the vesicles 


passed te desquamation without undergoing the suppurative process, 
The usual period at which the serum becomes puriform, is from 


fa 


thirty-six to fifiy-four hours afier the application of the oil, In one or 


| 
two days subsequently, the pus begins to exude, and forms grayish 
crusts over the pustules, and the desquamation is generally over by 
the eighth or ninth day. If the croton oil is rubbed upon any part 
which has been recently vesicated, the eruption is, as we might ex- 
pect, more speedy and abundant. 

In six cases it was tried whether the rubbing in of the croton oil, 
mixed with an equal quantity, ‘ather more, of that of almond oil, 
over the arch of the colon, would produce any purgative effects;—an 
eruption, which reached the second stage, was brought out, but the ac- 
tion of the bowels was not affected. Similar results were obtained 
when the pure oil, to the amount of twenty drops, was rubbed round 
the umbilicus. Dr. Rayer states that he has repeatedly induced free 
action of the bowcls by putting two or three drops of the oil upon a sur 
face denuded of its epidermis by a blister, We have not repeated 
this experiment. 

Therapeutic Effects, The diseases in which the external use of 
this remedy has been employed with most advantage, are chronic 
rheumatism, arthritic pains, pleurodynia, paralysis, stomatitis, laryn- 
gitis, and chronic gastritis. 

Casr 1.—Sciatica, A man, aged 48, was admitted into the Hopital 
de la Pitié on the 6th December, 1531. For five months preceding he 
had suffered severely from pain, beginning in his right hip, and ex 
tending down the back of the limb, along the course of the sciatic 
uerve to the outside of the leg. Tor two months and a half he was 
obliged to keep the house, upon then attempting to resume his work, the 
pain returned with all its former intensity, He attributed his com- 
plaints to exposure to wet and cold. ‘I'he only treatment which had 
been followed before his admission was blistering the limb; but he had 
derived no benefit. When examined in the hospital, the pain was 
found to ke increased by pressure, and by the heat of the bed; he com- 
plained of headache, but in other respects his general health was not 
amiss. Eight drops of croton oil were ordered to be rubbed in over the 
origin of the sciatic nerve. This produced considerable itching and 


redness, but no vesicles; and the pain being not relieved, eighteen drops 


ms 
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Casz 1V.—Anesthesia, or Paralysis of Feeling. Pierre Dumas 
was admitted into the Hopital de Ja Pitié on the 9th of Novembre, 
1831. Seven months before he had an attack of ery sipelas of the 
face, and the inflammation had extended down the left side of the 
neck, Three weeks afier his recovery from this illness, he was sud. 
denly seized with dimness of sight and stunnit 1g noises in his ear; 
these symptoms were not constant, but came and w ent, returning g every 
second or third day. 

This state of thin; zs lasted for a! bout two months, during which no. 
thing had been done in the way of mec lical went iment; and then there 
supervened a general numbness of the whole lefi side of the face, and 

the sight of the left eve became 1 flectes “ at the e same time—the left 
nostril lost the sense of smel!, and the left side of the mouth its sense 
of taste. When he was eo ing, he felt as 1f some foreign be ody was 
plac ced a m his cheek; and, in chewing, the food seemed like earth 
in his mouth. He complained of a very severe frontal cephalalgiam 
the tongue was loaded, the abdomen soft, iS rather relaxed, 
pulse ¢ 90, reathing not affected, He was o:’ered to be largely bled 


. ‘ . . satan _} ‘ +} ’ « ; ‘ } 
from the arm—to use a mustard-bath to the feet at nich , and to be 
ni no lswht oc ore 
puton aiigat emeiient cic. 
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of confluent vesicles had made their appearance; to our great surprise 
he had already recovered his sight, taste, smell, and feeling, The 
fifth period of the eruption, or that of desquamation, was not over until 
the thirteenth day. He did not leave the hospital till the 12h Decem 
ber, having had a threatening of a relapse of the numbness in a slight 


degree; but this was checked bya bleeding from the f ot, 


Casr. V.—Angina Laryngea—Aphonia, oo itinerant singer of 
the streets of Paris, presented, i, upon ats admission, the following symp- 
toms; a frequent, dry, and harsh c ough ; pain over the larynx, increaaeg 
»y swallowing; breathing sibilant; voice almost entireiv gone, so that 


—— wt 


1 could not make himself understood. Upon examinine his throat, 
the velum and its pillars were observed red and swollen. Venesection, 
a sinipised foot-bath, and emollient drinks ordered. The following day 
he was much better; the general svmtpoms were relieved; but the 
aphonia was as complete as before. ‘T’en drops of croton oil to be rub- 
bed on the front of the neck. In twenty-four hours there was a copl 
ous confluent erupt ws the voice was regai! iid and the deglutition 
more easy. He left the h spi ul three 6 dn ays “4 —— quite e cured. 

Case VI.—Diptherite, or Stomatitis pseudo-membranacea, An old 
soldier, upwards of sixty years of sana exhi ite a specimen of this 
disease to our notice in the Hopital de la Pitié. It had already exist 
ed for eight days, and had made censider hie provress; the inside of 
the mouth and the surface of mag tongue being cover .d every here and 
there with smal! oblong crusts, or lamine of a grayish- white colour, 


pet upon re, inflamed, and swollen bases; the submaxillary glands 
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were painful and enlarged; the breath excessively fetid, the lips swel- 
led and of a purple hue; and the deglutition very difficult, Sixty 
jeeches had been applied at two different times behind the jaws; and 

ultices and a multitude of gargies had been used without much good 
for the poor patient, who could scarcely articulate a word. Eight 
drops of croton oil were ordered to be rubbed in upon the sides of the 
neck. On the morrow a copious eruption of vesicles had appeared, 
and considerable relief was already experienced. From this peroid 
the disease appeared to have undergone a fay curable change, and in 
ffieen days more, under the use of acid gargles and of poultices, it 
was altogether removed.—Archives Gén, Aug, 1888, and Med, Chir. 
Reo, July. 1884.—Am, Journ. of ihe Med. Sciences. 

20. On the Use of Soot in Diseases of the Eyes.—The Gazette Mé- 
dicale, for January, 1881, contains some facts collected by M. Can- 


Ml » fas v7 wey | " rs ‘ As Bate arn 7. ( 4) “ T) 5 
non-pU- VILLARDS favourable to the use of soot in dis ases OF tie eyes, 
. : ry ‘ " ' ‘ , ’ i “4 i 
M. Baudelocque, physician to the Hopital des Enfans, bas also ex- 
' . -_ ° a - . P ap. ‘Tz ” 
tolled this articie in scretulous oph'haimia. ‘The following ts the for. 
toile i 


|.; dissolve in boiling 


tata, _ 
sal Ny S'fe5 PSOE 


‘ 4 
mula of the first named pract 
1 ‘ 1 reve " — . a 
i evap rate to aryvness, ihe residue, which is very 


water, filter a: 


brilliant, 1s to 
{ 
‘ 


tf 
be dissolved in boiling very strong white vinegar, with 
he addition of 24 ers, « 
of this solution in a glass of water form a o& oc | 
M. Carron-du-Villards recommends granulations of the corpea to be 


’ . r ' . , rs ‘ ’ e ’ ’ 
touched with a very fine brush wet with the following mixture. —Take 


Xtract of roses to Oxi. of iiquid. Some drops 
i 


resoivent collyrium., 


a Bate ace f ‘! . Zs ee | l« a. is _ AS 2, ; ; bed - meetss ‘ 
of Opium, 31}.; Clove “9 Sjoy TYaeenea SOO 2s IV., ( han. iO} ate PM SVUI.5 
1 1 r rr ‘ : . , 
Alcohol, Ziv. l’o be « lwested for six Cavsina warm place,and then ex- 
4 IC, a > oe tes — ry me : ny a tate 
pressed and filtered. —Budictin Général a Lherapcutigue, March, 1834. 


; o.? rk 2 oe 
—Am, Journ, of the ih Cu. SCIENCES, 


21. Successful Treatment of Disunited Fracture by the Tourniquet. 
—In a case of disunited fracture of the femur oj twenty-one weeks? 


standing, and which resisted all the ordinary means of procuring union, 


a S| ee: er He Dh ok Al , Seer eee be 
has been success{; ] \ trea Cla if} Wole J it ital * } id ifal by the 
. ) Sti F ” . ‘ , { ie } ‘ : ‘ } ! 4 ‘te ? is F } . ¥ 
application Vi fournique s L0G) VY TOUNA ti hau ' f rt or ine limb, 
Thé patient was mid , and in the enjoyment of excellent 


health —Lond. Med. and Sure. Jour. Sept. 28th, 1882.—Am. Jour. 
of the Med. Sciences. 
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ee. Luxations of the Humerus—-M. 


AnD recommends the fol- 
lowing methed for the reduction of juxations of the humerus. He states, 
thathe has employed it successfully in every case, (eight cases,) in 
which he has resorted to i!, of Juxation of the humerus downwards, and 
more or Jess forwards or bac'zwards. Th patient being seated ona 
chair, an assistant placed on the uninjured side, passes his arm around 


the neck of the paticnt, and with his two hands crossed upoa the disio- 


cated shoulder, produces counter-exiension. "The operator placed on 
the injured side, raises the limb from the body, fiexes the forearm on 


the arm, holds it, or has it held against the chest of the patient, an? 
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senitai f 18 r exivetnity of the luxated bone, firmly syn. 
poried ug t tac side, end as near as possible to that of the patient, 
In ry circumstances, a common man need not exert more than 
one-thiml of bis strength to effect reduction, which is accowplished by 
a sincie effort, and without the patient having time to complain. 


Jour. iscbcomadaire, I], 125, 1834,—Am. Journ. of the Med. Scien, 


23. Injections of Cold Water into the Umbilical Cord to Promote 
the Separation of the Placenta.—vVrolessor Lioun states that this me 


hoc, first recommended by it, Jiojon, wil often succeed perfectly if 


it be used sufficiently early, and provided the vein does not contain 
too rnuch blood; for sometimes « 3 occur in which it is not possible 
to dislodge the blood which the vein contains, One injection will fre. 
G' thy sul 1. li we :18.en W ith ine st th sc ype over the region of 
the womb, where the placenta ts attached, while a quan ity of wateris 

jected the cord,a noise or rhonchus coming as if from a distance 
is hear l: (his n slse is Gj ite lis ict fi in that { { any p ilsation, In 


fayourable cases this sound becomes louder and stronver, and in add 
tion to if, other rhonechi of a more sibilant or whistling character be. 
comes audible. Professor 11, states, that he never could hear any of 


these last described sounds in cases in which the placenta remained 
obstinately a'tached; they would therefore seem to be connected with 
the contraciions of the uterus, ‘Lhese contractions are necessarily 
very imperfect, when the placenta remains fixed; and hence perhaps 
the absence of the sounds in these cases. Professor H. recommends 
that the injection of the cord be used even when it does not succeed of 
itself, and when therefore it 1s necessary to remove the placenta by 


manual assistance, It may be a serviceable adjunct, 
The most frequent cause of failure with the injections alone, 1s spas- 
modic contraction of the uterus.— Wed, Chir. Rev. from Allgemem 
fo) 
Wy 


- a ‘ 


hledic. Z: itung.—A a. w OUr, of the Med. Sciences. 

24. Ointment to allay the Irritation of Hamorrhoidal Tumours.— 
The following ointment is recommended by Dr. Gepprnes in our es 
teemed cote.i.porary, the North American Archives of Medical and 
Surgical Sciences, No, 1, as affording great relief to the irritation of 
hemorrhoidal tumours:—R. Puly. carb. plumbi. gss.; sulph. morph. 
gr. Xv.; ung, stramon. 3j.; ol. olivar.q.s. Ft. ung. part. applicand. 

Powdered opium to the amount of a drachm may be substituted for 
the morphia, and if the dry white lead is not at hand, that which is 
ground in oil for the use of painters may be advantageously substitu 
ted. Sometimesa drachm of powdered galls may be added—Am 
Journ. of the Med, Sciences. 
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The Western PFouriwal. 





E Sylvas Nuncius. 


CincinnaTI, January, 1825. 


I]. Our Denay. 


The delay of amonthin the publication of this number, ro- 
quires an explanation if not an apology. Let us to it then. 
Well, in two of our preceding numbers, we announced that 
on the 5th of January, 1835, our brethren of Ohio, were to 
hold, in the Capitol, a great Convention, and, very naturally 
concluding, that it would do and say many good things, we 
felt anxious to give utterance to them, through our quarterly, 
at the earliest convenient period, and so we kept open our 
editorial department, that we might publish an abstract of the 
proceedings. An abstract was all’ that we at first intended; 
but as ihe Convention exerted itself on but few subjects, which 
are not of general interest, we have thought it would, on the 
whole, be more acceptable to our readers, to give the journal 
entire, which we do, ace ordingly, in the next article. It is 


printed from proof sheets of the pamphlet about to be issued 
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by Drs. Parsons, Rives and ors the ner committee of 
the Convention, who have obligingly favoured us with the 
means of making this early aa at its proceedings, 


Art. I].—Mepicat Convention or Onno. 


Pursuant to 2 circular letter, addressed to ‘‘all Scientific Pract). 
tioners of Medicine and Surgery in the State of Ohio,”’ recommending 
a General Medical Convention to be held in the city of Columbus, on 
the 5th day of January, A. D. 1835, for the purposes therein men. 

tioned and expressed, tlie following persons assembled in the basement 
room of the Presbyterian church, in said city, on the day and year 
aforesaid, at 10 o’clock, A. M., to wit: 


Doctor Thomas Earl, of the county of Portage. 

Doctors Robt. McNiell, M. Z. Kreider, ———— Anderson, John 
Dougherty, and A. A. Frisbee, of the county of Fairfield. 

Doctors Samuel: Parsons, W. M. Awl, P. Sisson, M. B. Wright, 
Robt. Thompson, N. Miller, —— Robinson, C. H. Wetmore, Geo. 
Snow, Kingsly Ray, J. Clark, B. F. Gard, and N, Boalse, of the county 
of Franklin. 

Doctors Peter Allen, and Jared Potter Kirtland, of the county of 
Trumbull. 

Doctor G. W. Woolley, of the county of Huron. 

Doctor John Cook, of the county of Jefferson. 

Doctor Robert Houston, of the county of Clarke. 


rrr 


Doctors James Ewing, H. M. Thrall, William Bancroft, Geo. W. 





Landon, Tracy, and —— Scott, of “the county of Licking. 

Doctors D. W. Rhodes, A. If. Brown, L. P. Blocksom, James 
Helmick, Wm. I’. Cdléiias. John os l'urner, Robt. Safford, and Geo. 
W. Moorhead, of the county of Muskingum. 


Doctor P. B. Jolinson, of st et of Morgan. 

Doctors Win. Trevitt, and Philip Harvey, of the county of Perry. 

Doctors J. B. ‘Thompson, and I. O’Ferrall, * county Guernsey. 

Doctor J. M. Dillon, of the county of Monroe. 

Doctor Joshua Martin, of the county of Greene. 

Doctor Edwin W. Smith, of the county of Montgomery. 

Doctor J, Parker, of the county of Preble. 

Doctors George Keefer, Asa Coleman, John O’Ferrall,and —— 
Hamilton,ofthe county of Miami. 
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Doctors Daniel Drake, Thos. D. Mitchell, John Eberle, Robert P 
Simmons, L. C. Rives, Silas Reed, Charles R. Cooper, and William 
Mount, of the county of HHamilion. 

Doctor L. A. Hendrick, and Wm. Doane, of the county of Clermont. 

Doctors Wm. M. Charters, Wm. Harvey, and Isaac Fisher, of the 
county of Warren. 

Doctor James Moore, of the county of Ross. 

Doctor Jacob Kirby, of the county of Highland. 

Doctor Jacob Dewees, of the county of Putnam. 

Doctors Thomas H. Gibson, and B.S. Olds, of the county of Pick- 
away. 

Doctors C. Ankhelen, and —— Tolland, of the county of Madison. 

Doctor Carnell, of the county of Delaware. 

The meeting was organized by calling Doctor McNiell to the Chair 
and appointing Doctors Aw] end Kreider Secretaries pro tempore. 


? 


Whereupon, the circular of last June, calling the Convention, was 
read by its author, Dr. Wm. M. Awl, as follows: 


To all Scientific Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery in the State of 
Ohio. 


The undersigned, uniting in sentiment and fecline with that portion 


of the Profession who view, with pain, the great depression of char- 
acter—want of harmony and concentration of useful action, which 
unhappily prevail in the Medical Science—acknowledging, also, a 
proper responsibility for the advancement of correct principles, the 
promotion of public benevolence, and the cominon welfare of society, 
—are induced most respectfully to recommend and consent, to support 
acall for the assemblage of a General Medical Convention, to be 
holden in the city of Columbus, on Monday, the 5th of January, A. D. 
1835. 

The grand design is to organize for practical utility, the whole sci- 
entific medical power of the State. Allregular scientific Practitioners 
of Medicine and Surgery, either of city, village, or country, who are 
disposed to advance the honor and dignity of the Profession ;—every 
one who has a heart in the cause of science, and is ready to unite with 
the great and 
character and 


{ 
rood of the age, in elevating the moral and scientific 
t 
vited, and expe 


alent of the great and extending West, is cordially in- 


ected to come and record his name in this Convention. 


The regulation of professional etiquette—The construction of 
independent Medical Societics—The support of a periodical Jour- 
nal of Practical Medicine—The erection and location of public 
Asylums, for the reception of Lunatics and the instruction of the 
Blind—T he promotion of the Temperance cause—The regulation 
of Vaccination— The convenient supply of the Leech :— 





And many other subjects will, perhaps, claim the attention of the 
Convention. But as the whole proceeding should be an independent 
and voluntary offering for the common good, all are expected to be 
wnpledged, and none should come entirely unprepared. 
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On motion of Dr. R. Thompson, 

Resolved, That a Committee of six be appointed, to nominate the 
officers of the Convention. 

Whereupon, the Chair appointed Doctors Robert Thompson, Sam, 
Parsons, D. W. Rhodes, Silas Reed, M. B. Wright, and J. A. Parker, 
said committee. 

Doctor Wetmore offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a Committee of three persons be appointed, to in. 
quire into the rights of individuals to membership in this Convention, 
—ivhich was, on motion of Dr. Rhodes, indefinitely postponed. 

On motion of Dr. Mount, 

Resolved, That the vote so taken for indefinite postponement be 
reconsi‘ered, and the aforesaid resolution, offered by Dr. Wetmore, 
was ado»ted unanimously. Whereupon the Chair appointed Doctors 
Cooper, -“berle, and Rives, said committee. 

The Chair announced an invitation from Charles Anthony, Esq., ong 
of the Dire :tors of the Ohio Penitentiary, to visit that institution, at 
2 o’clock, P. “1. of this day, which communication was ordered to be 
filed, and the invitation accepted. 

Dr. Thompso», from the committee appointed to nominate officers, 
reported the names of the following gentlemen, as officers of the Con 
vention, to wit: 

For President, | STER ALLEN, of Trumbull Co. 
Ist Vice President, L. C. Rives, Hamilton. 


2d se Rost. McNieuxz, Fairfield. 
ed oe J. A. Parker, Preble. 

4th $6 D. W. Ruopes, Muskingum. 
Sth 6 J.P. Kirritanp, Trumbull. 
6th ~ Jacos Kirsy, Highland, 


Corresponding Secretary, Wm. M. Awx, Franklin. 
Recording Secretary, M. Z. Kretper, Fairfield. 
Treasurer, M. B. Wrieut, Franklin. 
Thich Rep 7as, on motion, adopted. 

Which Report was, on motion, adopted 


Dr. Cooper, from the committee on the subject of the ‘rights of 
membership,’ reported as follows, to wit: 


‘‘Your committee, appointed to inquire into the rights of individu- 
als to membership, in this Convention, Report—That the obligations 
the Convention owe to the profession, require it of them that in 
order that an individual shall be entitled to a seat in this body, he 
shall have been a regular student of medicine, under the direction of 
a respectable and qualified physician, and that all disciples of ‘Botanie’ 
or *Thompsonian’ systems of practice, be excluded from all participa 
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tion in the deliberations of thie Convention.” Which report was 
agreed to. 
On motion of Dr. Drake, 

Resolved, That the committees on all the great subjects introduced 
for discussion into this Convention, shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, assisted by the Vice Presidents. 

On motion of Dr. Drake, 

Resolved, That a committee of five members be appointed to draft 
a report and resolutions on the subject of Commercia} Hospitals in 
the Valleys of the Miesissippi and the Lakes, to be erected by the 
General Government Whereupon, Doctors Drake, Brown, Earl, 
Cook, and K'rtland, were appointed said committee. 

On motion of Dr. Kreider, 

Risvived, ‘Th t a committee of three members be appointed to 
report upon the exped ency of memorializing the Legislature on the 
sudject of legil ang the siudy of Anat my. Whereupon, Doctors 
Kreider, Mitchell, and C oper, were appointed said committee, 

On motion of Dr. Rives, 

Resolved, That a committee ef four be appointed, to inquire into 
and report upon the mens of improving the etate of Medical Educa- 
tion in Uhio. Whereupcn, Doctors Rives, Drake. Awl, anJ Reed, 
were appointed eaid committee. 

On mot on of Dr. Colemin, 

Resclxd, That a committee of three members be appointed to pre- 
pare a report cn the eu'ject of Vaccination, Whereupon, Loctore 
Colemar, Hamilton, and Woolley were appointed said comm. ttee. 

On motion of Dr. R. Thompson, 

Resolved, Thit a committee of tive be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of memorializing the Legieliture cf Ohio upon the 
su ject of a Lunitic Asylum, and mike repart thereon. Whereupon, 
Doctors Thompson, Smith, Awl, Eberle, and Mitchell, were ap- 
pointed said committee. 

On motion of Dr. Drake, 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed to 
prepare a report and resolutions on the euhject of a School for the 
Education of the Blind, to be established by the LegisJature of Ohio, 
in the city of Columbue. Whereupon, Doctora Drake, Rhodes, and 
Parcons were appointed s.id committec. 

On motion of Dr. McNeill, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to inquire into 
the expediency of memorial'zing the Legislature ow the sul ject of a 
law ragulaticg the practice of medicine. Whereupon, Doctors Mc- 
Niel, Parsons, and Martin, were appointed said committee. 
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On motion of Dr. Wetmore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
report to be presented to this Society, on the subject of Intemperance, 
in conformity with the views of the circular. Whereupon, Doctors 
Wetmore, Awl, and Kreidzr, were appointed said committee, 

On motion of Dr. Kirtland, 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed to re. 
port tothis meeting a system of medical Ethics. Whereupon, Doctorg 
Kirtland, Eberle, and Reed, were appointed said committee, 

On motion of Dr. Aw], 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to report op 
the support of a practical Journal of Medicine, suited to the wants of 
the prefession in the West. Whereupon, Doctors Awl, Eberle, and 
McNiell, were appointed said committeee. 

On motion of Dr. Wright, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to this 
meeting upon the convenient supply of the Leech. Whereupon, Doc. 
tors Wright, Awl, and Cook, were appointed said committee. 

The Caair then read a communication from a committee of the 
Ohio State Temper.ince Society, requesting the Convention to appoint 
a member thereof to deliver an Address before that Society, at such 
time as shal] be convenient. Whereupon, Doctor Mitchell was se- 
lected by the Chair to perform that duty. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned until 9 o’clock, A. M, to- 
morrow, to meet in the court room of the Circuit Court. 


Court Room, Jan. 6, 1835,—9 o'clock, A. M. 


The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. The President in 

the Chair. The minutes of yesterday were read and adopted. 
Dr. Cooper submitted the following: 

“That the diffusion of knowledge on the instruction of the Blind, 
is, in the estimation of this Convention, of paramount importance 
that the great, the good, and the philanthropic of the age, have enlisted 
in the prometion of this noble cause—and that we are called upon by 
every feeling which dignifies our nature, by every consideration worthy 
of the mind of man, and by every benevolent impulse of the heart, to 


lend our aid und influence in the furtherance of this great object— 
therefore, 


“Resolved, That Dr. Daniel Drake be requested to deliver an ad- 
dress on the subject of the Instruction of the Blind, to-morrow 
(Wednesday) evening, at half past 6 o’clock, and that both Houses of 


the Legielature of Ohio be respectfully invited to attend.” Which 
resolution was adopted. 
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Dr. DRAKE, from the committee to whom was referred the subject 
of Western Commercial Hospitals, made the following 


REPORT : 


The necessity for Hospitals in the Valleys of the MississippI\ 
and the Lakes, for the relief of those engaged in our com- 
merce, and also, of travellers, had been perceived from the 
infancy of the Western scttlements; but it was left for a be- 
nevolent physician, of the State of Missouri, Dr. Cornenius 
CampsBeEuL, of St. Louis, to set on foot the project of urging the 
General Government to establish them. ‘The Committee have 
given to this subject the serious attention which its importance 
demands, and have come, unanimously, to the conclusion, that 
it should be earnestly and respectfully pressed on the attention 
of Congress. 

In presenting their views to the Convention, they begin, 
first, by a reference to the geographical extent of the region, 
which is immediately interested in the object. Its area is 
greater than taat of the remainder of the Union—embracing 
large and populous portions of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, a part of Alabama, most of Mississippi, and the 
whole of Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, and Missouri, with the Territories of Arkansas and 
Michigan. Regarding the last, as entitled by its population 
to admission into the Union, the number of States embraced 
inthe region for which the Hospitals are intended, is equal to 
the original thirteen. ‘Their population is already more than 
one-third of that of the whole Union, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. The lake navigation, carried on by means of schooners 
and steamboats, extends from Beflaloe, in New York, at the 
eastern end of lake Erie, to Chicago,on the south western shore 
of lake Michigan, in Illinois, a distance of more than 1000 
miles. ‘The rivers of the Lakes and of the Missisippi Valley, 
which are already navigable with flats, keels, and steamboats, 
may be estimated at 6,000—making an aggregate of 7,000 
miles. 

Secondly. The extent of this navigation necessarily includes 
n great variety of latitudes, with voyages so distant, as to 
subject those who are engaged in our commerce, to the influ- 
ence of different, and to them unhealthy climates; while the 
banks of all the navigable waters, like those of every new 
country,send forth insalubrious exhalations. From the com- 
bined action of these causes, no inland navigation, in the tem- 
perate zone is, perhaps, more unhealthy. The ascending 
steamboat voyage, every year, brings up the Mississippi and its 
iributaries, a great number of deck passengers, chiefly the sons 
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of farmers, of whom many die on board ; but the number thay 
serish in the long and sickly descending voyages of the fat 
sete boats, which oficn depart from the upper waters in 
summer and early autumn, when they are low aud their shores 
unhealthy, must be still greater. Nothing is more common 
than for two out of the five hinds, who geveraliy manage one 
of these boats, to die; and it has even happened, that the 
who'e have perished, and the boat with its cargo been lett de. 
scrted, to be lost. 

Third. Your committee have found it impossible to make an 
accurate estimate of the number of persons engaged in the 
lake and river trade. The Mississippi and its tributary streams, 
have, at the present time, about 20U steamboats in conimission, 
Tie average wnumber of persons engaged in navigating them, 
as your commiitce have been informed by experienced steam. 
boat commanders, may be s‘a‘ed at 22, giving a total of 5,500, 
Tie number of flat bottomed boats which fort down the Mis 
sissippi is quite unknown. Several years ago it was ascer- 
tained that 10,900 arrived ina single year at New Orleans, 
At Memphis, in Tennessee, below the mouth of the Ohio, it 
was estimated, that in 1833, 5,000 passed down. Your com. 
mittee, believing that the multiplication of steamboats has 
diminished the number of flats, incline to the latter estimate, 
and will assume 6,000, which, at an average of four.and a half 
hands for each boat, will give 27,000. In addition, the coal, 
salt, and lumber trade of the Ohio, and the fur trade of the 
Missouri, may give 7,500, making a sum total for the trade on 
the southern or Gulf declivity of the West, of 40,000. The 
number of steamboats on the lakes is about 35, averaging. from 
theirs.ze, 28 hands, amounting in round nurabers to 1,900. The 
echooncrs, sloops and brigs, on the same waters, are not less 
than 250, having six hands to each, and giving 1,500; to which 
inay be added, 500 for the Erie and Ohio canal, giving an ag- 
gregate for the lakes of 3,000; which, added to the previous 
sum, gives a grand total of 43,000. It appears, from the foreign 
and Oo isting marine tonnage of the United States, in 1852, that 
allowing a seamen for every 20 tons, the whole number 
was about 63,909. Thus the number of persons employed in 
the commerce of the West, is more than two-thirds of the num- 
ber engaged in the maritime commerce of the Union. 

The boatmen, are, however, but a part, and not the larger 
part, of those who navigate the Western waters. ‘The com 
mercial and social relations of the North and the South, and 
the practice of escaping from the latter to the former at the 
opening of summer, throngs our steamboats with passenger, 
many of whom fall sick and die on the voyage. 
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Fourth. The necessity of numerous hospitals for the reception 
of the sick, end those who suller from steamboat explosions 
and other casualties, cannes’ fail to be perceived and admitted, 
by all who may be induced to view the subject as your come 
mittee have seen it. From the absence of such hospitals y at 
short intervals, many valuable lives have been lost, that might 
have been preserved, if timely aid had been administered. This 
igsometimes done, by the skill and huma: ity of steambout 
commanders; but the flat boats are, generally, unprovided 
with the requisite medicines, and on board of both, it is Lot un- 
common for persons to sicken and die, without medical assist 
ance; the boat still keeping on her way, and cnly stopping to 
deposit the remains of the deceased, in some new village, or 
underneath the trees of the forest. 

Fifth. Your committee are not preps ared to speak detini- 
tively of the number and loeality of the hospitals, whieh an 
extension of the trade of the West will ultimate ly require 5 nor 
even to point out with precision the points, where, at this time, 
they are most needed ; but they ventare to indicate te follows 
ing, as the places where they are now wanted: New Orleans, 
Nateez, Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Buflatoe, Cleaveland, and Detroit ; to which they will 
ad Chico, or some other paint near the mouth of the Arkan« 

» Trinity, or aspot near the junction of the Ohio and Mis. 
didoek Evansville or some point still less remote from the 
mouth of the Wabash; and Parkersburg, or Guyandotte, in 
Western Virginians With such, or even a less number, no sick 
person, O7 bunrt! a steamboat or schooner would suller longer 
than one or two days before he could be lodged ina hospital, 
where the early application of medicine might pres rve his 
life, and permit bim to prosecute his voyage in a sabsequent 
boat: and those who descend our rivers in flat boats would not, 
in general, be more than two or three days, in any part of their 
exposed and tedious voyage, without being able to command 
the requisite medical advice, where hy many valuable lives 
would be saved, and the prosperity of our commerce greatly 
promoted. 

Sixth. The location, erection and support of these hospitals, 
are not likely to be accomplished by the different States ; for 
justice requires, that the advantages they would afford should 
be reciprocally enjoyed, and, therefore, that they should not 
only be erect2d at the same time, but in such places as would 
combine the whole into one great system of national charity 5 
neither of which could be accomplished without such negotia- 
tions between the States interested, as are not co: templated 
in the Federal Constitution. 
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Seventh. Your committee, therefore, are of opinion, that 
the work properly and constitutionally belongs to the General 
Government. That it is strictly national. That the trade 
which it is designed to cherish, is not only a part of the coast. 
ing, but the foreign trade of the United States; and that it jy 
entitled to the same fostering care of the Federal Government, 
with that of the old Atlantic States, for which simibar proyi. 
sion has been already made. Your committee, moreover, re. 
gard the commerce of the West as a nursery of seamen ; for 
in the event of a maritime war, the boatmen of the lakes and 
the Mississippi would make both willing and able sailors, 

Eighth. Still forther, these hospitals would efien be found 
serviceable in the transportation of our troops ander the peace 
establishment; and in ease of a continental war with a foreign 
power, they would offer very great advantages to our armies, 
whether stationed on the Lakes or the Gulph, or marching to or 
from either. 

Ninth. Without intending to forestall the wisdom of Con 
gress, to whom your committee hope this subject will be pre 
senied by the Convention, they would suggest that there are two 
obvious sources of the ways and means, for the accomplishment 
of this,important object. First, the per centage of 20 centsa 
month while in actual service, on steamboat and ship hands, sim- 
ilar to that on the ocean. The sum that might annually be 
raised at this rate, would, if 8,500 are employed half the year, 
amount to 5,100 dollars. But this sum would not be suflicitnt to 
support hospitals for the steamboat and schooner sailors alone, 
much less to embrace the far greater number that are engaged 
in the management of flat bottomed boats ; which, fitting out 
and departing from a countless number of places, and each one 
designed fora single voyage only, are not and never will be 
generally registered in any port of entry. Secondly, the pub- 
lic lands lie chiefly in the basins of the Lakes and the Missis- 
Bippiyand are augmented in value, by whatever promotes the 
prosperity of those who have already purchased. A part, then, 
from all considerations of justice to the West, your committee 
are of opinion, that those who hold the national domain in 
trust, would be in the direct execution of that trust, having the 
value of the remainder in view, were they to pledge a part of 
the proceeds of the land sales to this great object. But your 
committee, as citizens of the West,would urge upon Congress, 
that appropriations of the public money should, as far ais prac 
ticable, be equal over the nation; that hitherto their elder 
brethren of the sea-board have been favored with far greater 
disbursements than they ; and that in erecting and permanently 
endowing, the proposed system of Commercial Hospitals, they 
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would but do that, which the Western States may of right 
claim, as portions of the Union. 

Tenth. In several places, as New Orleans, Natchez, Mem- 

his, Louisville and Cincinnati, hospitals have already been 
erected by the States. These might, by arrangement, be 
made to receive the class of persons, for whom the general 
government would provide, those establishments receiving 
anannual appropriation. But in the other places, it would be 
necessary to crect and furnish hospital edifices ; which in most 
cases might, perhaps, be done in connection with the States. 
When erected by the Federal Government alone, and designed 
merely for boatmen, they need not be Jarge, as the number of 

atients at no time would be great. As to the relative endow- 

ment of these hospitals, it must be according to the judgment 
of Congress, when directed by the facts which indicate the 
relative number of the sick which they might respectively ad- 
mit into their wards. New Orleans should obviously receive 
a larger appropriation than Natchez, and Louisville more than 
Pittsburgh; but your committce do not venture on these details 
any further, than to express an opinion in favor of unequal en- 
dowments, as required by inequality in the responsibilities of 
different places. 

Imperfect as this report necessarily is, from the short time 
allowed for its preparation, not less than the novelty of the 
subject, and the difficulty of procuring correct data, your com- 
mittee indulge the hope, that it will be found sufficient to ensure 
the co-operation of the Convention, in the great work of na- 
tional beneficence, which it is designed to promote. It is due 
to the character of our profession, that we should zealously aid 
inevery work of public charity, that has for its object the miti- 
gation of human suffering and the preservation of life ; and the 
physicians of the immense range of new and rising States, im- 
mediately interested in this great object, especially owe it to 
Western society, to exert themselves in its promotion. Your 
commitice have confidence in the enlightened benevolence of 
their brethren, and do not hesitate to expect a hearty and efhi- 
cient co-operation. 

Your committee beg leave to propose the following resola- 
tions : 


1. Resolved, That a copy of this report and resolutions be 
transmitted to our General Assembly, through his Excelleney 
the Governor, to the end. that if the objects set forth should 
meet the approbation of that honorable body, it may present 
amemorial on the subject to Congress. 

2. That printed copies of the same be transmitted to the 
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President of the United Statcs, the Vice President, Members 
of Congress, and the Heads of Departments, 

3. That printed copies be forwarded to the Governors of 
all the States and Territories of the Union. 

4. That 500 additional copies be printed for distribution } 
the members of the Convention, throughout the West, J 
5. That it be published inthe newspapers of Columbus, 

6. That the Corresponding Scerctary be charged with thegs 
distributions. | DAN. DRAKE, Chairman, 
Jan. 6, 1835. 


Which Report was agreed to. Wheroupon it was 


Resolved, That Dr. Drake be authorised to receive cne hundred 
copies of the above Report, extri. 

Dr. M:Niell, from the Committee on Medical Laws, reported ag 
follows: 

The Committee appointed under the following resolution—Re. 
eolved that a committee of three be appointed, tv enquire into the 
expediency of memorial zing the Legisl:ture cn the eubject of a law 
regulat'ng the practice of Medicine’’—have taken the eame under 
consideration, and after due del:beration, unanimously ccncur in opin- 
jon that any effort of the kind at this t.n.e, would be ;remature and 
inexpedient. 


Which Report was adopted, and a motion to reconsider was lost. 


The Chiir read an invitition to the Convention, from Mr, H. H, 
Hubbell, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, to visit that insti- 
tution ; which was ordered to be filed, and the invitation therein con- 
tained, was aecerpted. 

On motion of Dr. Gard, 

Resolved, Thit a Committee of three members be appointed, to 
report a memori:! to this Convent’on, to be presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, on the subject of so amending the Canal liw as to permit 
physicians, when visiting their prtients, and those calling for medical 
aid, to ride on the tow-path. Whereupon, Dostors Gard, Thompson, 
and Ewing, were appointed said committee. 


On motion of Dr. Thompson, 
Resolved, That Dr. T. D. Mitchell be requested to deliver a dis- 
course upon the subject of a Lunatic Asylum, on Thursday evening 
next, at 8 o’cloci, and that fhe citizens of Columbus, both Houses of 
the Legislature, and strangers now in the city, be respectfully invited 
to attend. 
The Chair appinted Doctors Aw), Parsons and Wright, a Com- 
mittze of Arrangements, to report the time and place of the delivery 
of the addresses of Doctors Drake and Mitchell. 
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Dr. DRAKE, from the committee on the subject of a School for 

the Education of the Blind, made the following 
REPORT: 

The Committee te whom was referred the subject of a School 
for the Education of the Blind, to be established by the 
State of Ohio, near her Capitol, beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing Report: 
rom the best data which the committee have been able to 

oblain, there are in the State, wt least 500 blind persons ; that 

is, one for every 2,90) inhabitants. It is impossible for these 
unfortunate individuals to participate in any of the ordinary 
means and modes of instruction, except those which prevail in 
the families to which they belong, and which, it is well kaown, 
aeentirely inadequate. Your committee, therefore, are de- 
cidedly of Opinion, that it is the duty of the State to create an 
institution, Where the permanently blind may reccive that ine 
struction which will enable them to participate more exten- 
sively in the enjoyments of society; provide for their own 
support, and fit themselves for a state of happy future existence. 

The methods of instructing the blind in literature, are pecu- 
liar and expensive; and a public establishment, with qualitied 
teachers, well provided with appropriate Looks and apparatus, 
isindispensable. Having such aids and facilities, it has been 
demonstrated, the blind may learn spelling, reading, cemposi- 
tion, writing, arithmetic, and geography ; indeed, make them- 
selves able proficients in every branch of literature and sei- 
ence, as rapidly as children and young persons, of equal native 
intellect, who are not deprived of their sight. 

It is equally certain moreover, that they may be taught a 
great variety of useful mechanic arts, such as making bas- 
kets, mats, cordage, and nets; bottoming chairs, spinning, sew- 
ing plaiting straw, and weaving ; and even become good house 
joiners, boo binders, and shoe makers, not to extend the cata- 
loguc of employments. 

They may, also, be taught to perform on musical instraments 
of every kind, in scientific manner ; and, as in general they 
possess much native taste and talent for music, be thereby in 
many instances enabled to earn for themselves a support, while 
they add not a litile to their enjoyments. 

_ In the opinion of the committec, these views only, should 

induce the General Assembly to extend its fostering arm over 

these children of misfortune ; but there is a different aspect 
in which the subject may be presented. From the dith- 
culty under which the poorer classes of society do now and 
must forever labor, in obtaining early and efficient medical aid, 
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a large proportion of the blind in every community, belong to 
that order in society. Many of these bereaved and pitiable 
members of the community are, therefore, perpetually sinkin 
into pauperism, and becoming permanent charges upon the 
townships, while if they were taught some profitable mechan. 
ical occupation, they would be able to support themselves, 

There are other considerations still, that cannot fail to press 
themselves on the mind of the Gencral Assembly, as they haye 
on that of your committee. 

. First. It is well known, that in disposing of the public lands, 
Congress have reserved and put under the management of 
the State, 2 thirty-sixth part, for the support of popular eda. 
cation, besides three entire townships, for the endowment of 
colleges and universities. 

Second. The State of Ohio has instituted a system of free 
schools, to be supported by a property tax. 

Now the blind, at the present time, enjoy no participation 
in these public provisions, although in equily they are entitled 
to an equal, in charily to a larger, share, than other children; 
and hence their claims rest on the broad foundations of justice 
and humanity. Under this view of the subject, your com. 
mitteeere of opinion, that the Convention should earnestly but 
respectfully press upon the General Assembly, the daty of 
erecting, furnishing and endowing, in or near the capital of our 
State, an institution for the instruction, in jietters and the me 
chanic arts, of this unfortunate portion of our population, 

For this purpose a direct appropriation from the treasury of 
the State, of that which, is annually due to the blind, but never 
expended for them, has been accumulating from ils first settle- 
ment, should immediately be made. Of the sum necessary, 
your committee do not feel it their duty to speak ; but they 
may say, thatit need not at first be great ; for the number of 
pupils at the beginning would be small, and an edifice, suitably 
planned, might be enlarged, according to the wants of the 
public. Your committee would also suggest, that such appro- 
priations might be prospective, and made on the condition that 
a certain additional sum for the same object, should be con 
tributed by individual beneficence. 

As to the annual support of the institution, your committee 
would observe: Ist. That those who are able to pay, should 
be charged a price sufficient to cover all their expenses, and 
contribute something, morcover, to the salaries of the teachers. 
2d. That it should be made obligatory on the Trustees of 
Overseers of the Poor, of the different townships, to send to 
the institution, for a term of years, at their own expense, all 
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the blind children and young persons, who are paupers, at a 
rice that should cover their expenses. 3d. That to make 
yp the deficiency, an adequate per centum of the revenues 
arising from the school lands granted by the General Govern- 
ment, and from the tax whereby common schools are supported, 
should be directed upon this object. 

Your committee wil! only add, that schools for the education 
of the blind have recently been instituted in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia ; that in the short time they have been 
inoperation, tacy have produced results at once consolatory and 
cheering to humanity ; and that one of their most distinguished 
superintendants, has written to the person who has the honor 
to draft this report, that should the State of Ohio undertake 
the establishment of such a school, he will, if his duties at 
home can be so arranged as to permit him to be absent, cheer- 
fully devote several months to its organization; without any 
other compensation, than the reimbursement of his current 
expenses. 

In conclusion, your committee would respectfully express 
the hope, that every member of the Convention, will regard it 
asa duty tohis profession, to enlighten the public mind and 
warm the hearts of his friends and neighbors, on this deeply 
interesting subject. In proportion as physicians shall labor to 
institute or advance public works of charity or patriotism con- 
nected with the medical profession, it will assume a higher 
rank in society, and acquire that dignity and moral distinction, 
which it may justly claim. 

Your committee beg leave to offer the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That a manuscript copy of this report be trans- 
milted to His Excellency the Governor, with the request that 
he will lay it before the General Assembly. 

2. Reso'ved, That 500 copies be printed for distribution, by 
the members of the Convention, among the people of Ohio. 

3. Resolved, That it be published in the newspapers of Co- 
lumbus. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
DAN. DRAKE, Chairman. 


Jan. 6, 1835. 


Which Report was adopted. 
On motion of Dr. Reed, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by this Conven- 
tion, to inquire into and report upon theexpediency of forming a State 
and other independent Medical Societies. Whereupon, Doctors Reed, 
Parsons, and Wright, were appointed said committee. 

Dr. Wetmore was excused from serving on the Temperance Com- 
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mittee, and the chair appointed Dr. Drake in his place; Who, on 

half of the committee, reported, insla:.ter, the following Te&OlUtion 
which wasunanimouzly adopted: r 

Resolved, Thit in the op'nion of this Convention, it is in the power 
of the members of the medical profession, to exeit a great ard most 
exlutiry influence on the community, against the use of ardent spirits, 
and thit it should be reg irded as a professional cuty, to labor in every 
convenient mode to effect that object. 

Waeretpon, the Convention adjourned to mect at this place to-mor. 
row, 9o’clock, A. M. 

Wednesday Mornirg, Jun. 7, 1YELE—9 o'clock, 


Tae Convention met pursurnt to adjournment. The President jp 
the chair. The minutes of yesterd.y were read and approved. 

Dr. Coleman, from the committee on the subject of Vaccination, 
mide 2 Report, which, on motion, was ordered to lie on the table, 

Dr. Kreider, from the committee on the subject of memorializing 
the Logisi.tura on the propriety of legalizing the stucy of Anatomy, 
made the fcllowing 

REPORT: 

Your committee, appointed to report upon the propriety of 
memorializing the Legisliture on the subject of passing a 
Law to authorize and permit the dissection of dead human 
bodies, for the purpose of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of Anatomy, have considered thereof, and now Report: 


That in their opinion, the enactment of such a law would 
be highly beneficial to the cause of humanity, and is loudly 
called for by the best interests of human society. Al} must 
admit that the knowledge of that science, acquired at our 
colleges and schools, is of a character that in its details and 
practical benefits, is soon, at least partially forgotten. It is 
necessiry to the practitioner of surgery, however conversant 
he may have been with human anatomy in early life, that he 
should perform occasional dissections to revive his knowledge 
of the structure of the human system, so that he can, without 
em yarrassment, perform many of the capital operations of sur 
gery. 

How can this be accomplishedeso Jong as a statute exists 
rendering it penal to procure a hody for dissection. So longas 
such a law is in force, so long will it be a strong bulwark around 
the Jong established and common prejudice that prevails among 
the mass of mankind against dissections. Let the law be re- 
pealed, and you take away much of the vantage ground of its 
opposers. And why should not those persons, who, by their 
crimes, have rendered themselves a nuisance and an expense 
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apon community, and have thus become the property of the 
eountry, at their death become subjects for the use and bene- 
gt of the country that has been burdened with them? All 
must admit that dissections must be practised somewhere and 
insome manner, else Low can any knowledge of the science be 
attained? Js itr ot, then, more just, more politic, more consist- 
ent with equity, that this class of individuals should be selected, 
rather than any other? Surcly it is. Jmpressed with the (rath 
of this proposition, your committee offer for adopticn the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, 10 wil : 


1. Resoloed, That this Convention deem it expedient and 
proper, 10 memorial'ze the Legislature to so amend the crine 
inal law, as to modify or repeal the 19th section of the act 
entitled “An act for the punishment of certain offences therein 
named,” passed March 8th, 18315 and further praying the 
enactment of a law authorizing the dissection of all persons 
convicted of capital offences, who die cither in common jails 
or the Ohio penitentiary, or that are hanged in pursuance of 
law. 

9%. Resolved, That a committee of three members be ap- 
pointed, to draft a memorial in the name ef this Convention, 
andpresent the same to the Leg slature at its prescnt scsslon, in 


, accordance with the foregoing views. 


Respectfully subimilted, 
M. Z. KREIDER, Chairman. 


Which Report was adopted, and Doctors Johnson, Kirtland, and 
Parsons, were thereupon appointed to prepare and present such 8 
memorial to the Leg slature. 

On motion of Dr. Coope-, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to inquira inte 
the probible cost of publishing the journal and proeecdings of this 
Convention, and that the quot. of each member of the Convention be 
assessed and collected as speedily as possibi2, Whereupon, Doctors 
Cooper, M’Nicll, and Reed, were appointed s2id committee, whe 
thereupon reported, as follows, to wit: 


Your comm’ttee, appointed to ascertain the probable cost of piinting 
the journal and proceedings of this Convention, and for the purpose 
of ars2ssing upon each member his proper quota, Report: 


That from the best information they haveon the eubject, the expense 
aecruing to the Convention will be about seventy doll irs, and that the 
bum of one dollir and fifty cents assessed upon each member, wil!, ia 
all probability, cover all expenses; and that this calcul:tion contenr 
plates the publication of 1000 copies of the Journal and Proceedings of 
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this Convention, and 500 copies extra of Dr. Drake’s Reports upon 
the subjects of Commercial Hospitals, and a School for the Bling, 
Which Report was agreed to. 

On motion of Dr. Thompson, 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the medical profes. 
sion in Ohio, triennial Conventions, to be held in this city. 

Dr. Awl, from the committee on the subjeet of a Medical Journal, 
made the following Report, to wit: 

The committeee appointed to report on the establishment of a Medical 

Jouraal under the sanction of this Convention, Report: 

That they regird the full success of such an enterprize extremely 
doubtful; they therefore recommend that the project for the present 
be abandone’, Which Report was agreed to. 

Dr. Wright, from the committee on the subject of the Leech, re. 
ported, as follows, to wit: 

The committee to whom was referred that pirt of the medical cir- 
cular which relates toa convenient supply of the Leech, have had the 
2ame under consideration, and as they are unable to mike any useful 
suggestions upon the subject, ask to be discharged froin its further 
consideration. Which Report was agreed to, and the cowsittee dis- 
charged. 

Dr Reed, from the committee on Independent Medical Societies, 


made the flowing 
YT "T) al 
RE [ OR i * 


Your committes, after duc reflection upon the subject of 
“Ind pendent Medical Societies,” have become satistied that very 
little presents itself, which requires the action of this Conver 


tion. 

They deem it proper to remark, however, that the voluntary 
organization of such Societies, in the large towns and populous 
countics of the State, would, ia their opinion, prove highly 
conducive to the mutual improvement of their members and 
the elevation of the professio: Vin general, by the pie ‘d emu- 
lation and the high and honorable ys of fee ‘ling which such 
associations rarely fail to produce. 

Men of the “same profession should consider the assembling 
of themselves together, occasionaily, as a duty they owe, not 

ny tot! hemselves, but to their profession and to the community. 
By this means serious misunderstandings are frequently pre- 
vented or annihilated—the social affections are cultivated— 
noble resolves are entered into—and an interest is soon thrown 
around the meetings; arising either from recollections of the 
past, or from the opportunities which may oller for present 
er future action in the cause of philanthropy and science, 
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well calculated to elevate the feelings, and strengthen the love 
of knowledge, which are so truly desirable in the character of a 


physician. 





Ist. Therefore, Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
to the physicians of Ohio, the formation of Independent Medical 
Socivtics, for the purpose of mutual improvement and the 
rearing of that high standard of professional honor and eti- 
quette, which is of much individual advantage, and cannot fail 
to elevate the medical character of the State. 

Yd. Resolved, That this Convention recommend iriennial 
conventions of the physicians of Ohio, who fecl an interest in 
the organization, advancement and clevation of the medical 
profession, as well as the promotion of objects of general be- 


nevolcence. S. REED, Chairmen. 


Which Report was agreed to. 













Dr. Reed, from the committee on the subject of Medical Ethies, 
made a Report, which recommended to the physicians of Ohio the able 





work of Dr. Percival, asthe standard of professional etiquette ; when, 





on motion of Dr. Drake, said Report was recommitted to the same com- 

mittee, With instructions to prepare a digested code of Medical Ethics, 

ada) ted to the stale of the profession of Ohio. Dr. Kirtland, a member 

of said committee, was then, by his request, excused from serving 

further on the same, and we McNiell was appointed in his stead. 
On motion of Dr. Reed, 







Reso:ved, That this Convention appoint a committee of three, to 





make the proper arrangements for, and superintend the publication of 





its proceedings—to be cone in the best and cheapest manner. Com- 





mittee, Doctors Reed, itives, and Parsons. 





Dr. Gard, from the committee on the suiject of the Canal Law, read 
a memorial to be presented to the Legislature, on the amendment of 
the Canal Law. Which Report was ordered to lie on the table. 






Dr. Rives, from the committee on the subject ot’ Medical Education 
5 
ia Ohio, made the following 








LEPORT : 

The committee appointed to inquire into and report the 
means of improving the state of Medical Education in Ohio, 
have given to the ‘subjc ‘ct all the consideration which their 
time and other duties connected with the business and pro- 
ceedings of this Convention would allow. Ample observation 
has convinced your committee of the existence of radical 
defects in our systems of education; defects which in many 
instances have exerted a disastrous tafines nce upon individual 
fortune, and if not corrected, must ultim: itely annihilate what- 
ever of respectability remains to the profession. 
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To arrest this proclivity of medical character, is the duty of 
every physician. All cannot exert an equal influence in this 
hallowed work, but there is not one of us who may not con. 
tribute, by his instructions or his example, to its success, 

It appears to your committee, that of all the means which 
could be devised for the elevation of the medical profession jn 
the State of Ohio, the adeption and recommendation by your 
honorable body, of a judicious preparatory and professional 
course of studies would be most effective. They are aware 
that this standard cannot now be raised so high as it is in Eo- 
rope, or as they could desire to see it; but they are neverthe. 
less persuaded, that some standard, accommodated to the 
condition of our State, which shall exclude the imbecile and 
illiterate, who are annually assigned to the ranks of the pro 
fession, by vanily, or indolence, or some worse motive, may be 
adopted. 

Under a fall persuasion of the correctness of these views, 
your committee will proceed at once to untold their opinions in 
relation to the qualifications and preparatory education of stu- 
dents of medicine, the dutics of private instructors, and the 
objects and organization of medical schools, 

Ist. Of the qualifications ant preparatory education of Students 
of Mdicine.—Vhere is perhaps no human pursuit whiel re- 
quires a more varied combination of physical, moral, and 
intellectual qualities for ifs successful study or prosecution, 
than the profession of medicine ; and yet there is none in waich 
considerations of itness are more completely disreg ded. 

Your committee would recommend, among the matural en- 
dowments which should characterize the student of medicine, 
a sound constitution and a vigorous mind, sana mens tn sano 
corpore, should be an indispensable pre-requisite. Without 
health, it is impossibie to prosecute successfully, the study of 
cither of the learned professions. Close application and sed- 
entary habits induce a train of unpleasant symptoms in the 
most robust individuals, but in the delicate and predisposed, 
they never fail, if long protracted, to produce fatal maladies. 
But if physical developement be necessary as a means of se- 
curing the operations of mind, and in this manner constitute a 

re-requisite to the study of medicine, the character of the 
intellect itself must form a mach more important consideration. 
Observation and judgment are the most valuable facultics 
which a medical student can possess. By their aid he is ena- 
bled to comprehend the principles of the science, and to apply 
them to the treatment of diseases. If to these ficulties ie 
add inynisitiveness and ambition to impel him forward in the 
acquisition of knowledge, industry to sustain him, and a geo 
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tlemanly demeanor, the offspring of a benevolent and fecling 
heart, his intellectual and moral qualifications may be consid- 

ered as complete. But education has yet to impress her scal 

upon the character of the individual, before he can be regard- 

ed as suitably prepared for the study of medicine. 

In relation to many of the branches of learning taught in 
our Universities, their importance is variously estimated by 
different individuals. No diversity of opinion, however, it is 
presumed, can exist as to the indispensable necessity of a cor- 
rect elementary education, including grammar, the art of com- 
position, physical geography, and the general outlines of his- 
tory. ‘To these should be added, if the student aspire (which 
he should alw: ays do) to the elevated places in the profession, a 
respectable attainment in classical learning, in mathematics, 
and the natural sciences. Chemistry is so generally recognized 
as a valuable acquisition to the physic lan, that it is already 
adopted as a branch of study in every medical school. Natur: i) 
philosop! iy, botany, z: ology, and mineralogy are less generally 
admitted among the preps an atory studies, but their relations to 
medicine are sufficiently obvious to make them objects of inte- 
rest to the 1 inquis sitive and enlightened student. Without some 
knowledge of mechanical laws, we should be unable to under- 
stand many of the functions of the human system, such as 
secing, hearing, respiration, and circulation. Botany and zool- 
ogy furnish important aids in our physiological researches, but 
the former, as does mineralogy, connects itself immediate ‘ly 
with the materia medica. 

Your committee have indicated the branches of learning 

which they would recommend as a om paration for the study of 
medicine, without any attempt, by elaborate exposition, to show 
the relation of its several parts to our science. Without pre- 
tending to attach equal value to every var of the scheme, 
your committee would take leave of the subject wit h the ex- 
pre ssion of an ardent hope, that the members of this Conven- 
tion will all unite their efforts in favor of a more clevated scale 
ol preparatory and auxiliary studies, and thus throw their 

ndividual influence in the cause of re generating the profession. 

The second branchof the enquiry which we proposed in the 

investigation of this subject, related to prive le m ipilag cee Of 
the numerous defects of this system, and their deletcrious ope 

ration upon the profession, it would be vain to attempt an 
account. We shall be content to draw your attention toa 
few of the nost obvious duties of private preceptors. 

Whenever an individual makes application to a physician 
for admission into his office as a pupil, it will be his duty to 
examine the candidate rigidly as to his preparation. If he 
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discover any deficiency in the essential branches of a proper 
preliminary education, it is the duty of the physician to ad- 
monish him of his incapacity, and to advise him to apply him. 
self to some other avocation. But if his examination be 
approved, a more pleasant duty awaits the physician. The 
candidate is to he apprized of the magnitude of the under- 
taking which he has assumed, and of the importance of dili- 
gence and method in his studies. T’or the purpose of securing 
these results, it will be the duty of the preceptor to institute 
reguiar and systematic examinations. By these means the 
mind of the pupil will be deeply impressed with the subjects of 
his reading, and he will be stimul: ited to industry and exer- 
tion. But it is not the duty of the prece ptor to aid his pupil 
by his prejections and examinations on/y. He must provide 
his oilice with plates, anatomical preparations, and all other 
facilities which can assist the progress of his pupils. By the 
assiduous and faithful discharge of these duties, he will have 
the satisfaction of seeing his pupils daily improving in know- 
ledge, and ullimately prepared to take an honorable position 
in the ranks of the profession. 

‘There are two defects in private pupilage, connecting them- 
selves with the student, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
deserve the si - us consideration of medical men. 

The vie is the period of pupiiage. This is much too short. 
It is notat all unusual for the student to commence the prac- 
{ice of sk at the end of eighteen months or two years. 
The iniluence of the profession should be brought to bear upon 
this evil pon it is rec tified, and medical character is redeemed 
from the reproach of inc ompetence, thus brought upon it. 

The Ai defect to which allusion was made, is the en 
eouragement held out to men of slender means, to engage in 
the study of medicine, when it is almost certain that their pe- 
cuniary situation, must compel them either to abandon the 
pursuit, or to engage in it prematurely and without prepara- 
tion—a course of this kind is cruel to the individual, and a 
crying sin against the interests of humanity. 

3d. Medical Colleres.—These are important institutions. 
They are designed to perfect and complete medical education, 
which gener lly commences under private preceptors. It is 
evident from this consideration, as well as from the influence 
they radiate through the country in whic: they are located, that 
much care and attention should be bestowed on their organiza- 
tion. ‘The following propositions in relation to this subject, will 
be generally assented to : 


I, The professorships should be filled with men most eminent 
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for abilities and attainments, who should combine with these 
qualifications an aptitude for teaching. 

II. The number of professors.—On ‘this subject some diversity 
of opinion prevails. Six, seven, and cight have been advised. 
Circumstances may occur to render the one or the other proper. 
But your committee entertain the opinion, that where no pe- 
culiar cause operates to affect the decision, the number sholud 
correspond to the natural division of medicine, into Ist, the 
Institutes of Medicine. 2d, the ‘Theory and Practice of Medi- 

cine. Sd, Materia Medica. 4th, Anatomy. Sth, Institutes of 

Surgery and Operative Surgery. 6th, Obstetrics and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 7th, Chemistry. Medical 
Jurisprudence to be distributed according to its afhnities. 

Ili. Experiments and demonstrations should constitute a 
principal object in medical schools. Much that is taught in 
lectures might be as successfully studied in the closet ; but 
chemistry, which is ane xpe rimental science,an: atomy, operative 
surgery, and obstetrics, which are demonstrative, can no where 
be so advantage ously cultivated, as in public institutions, where 
the means of illustration are employed by the professor, and 
may be repeated by the student. 

l’or the sake of these facilities, as well as for many other 
reasons, every individual who aspires to become a useful phy- 
sician, ‘shou ld feel himself under the nignte st obligations to at- 
tend lectures, if not to graduate, in some res espectable medical 
college. Unless he do this, his education must be regarded as 
radically defective, and his practice cannot fail to conform in 
its gener il characte r. to his education. 

in the opinion of your committee, much advantage would 
result to the cause of medical education, if by a combined and 
associated action between the medical institutions of our coun- 
try, their sessions could be prolonged, and the standard of pro- 
fessional attainment elevated. Your committee are aware of 
the difficulty, of the impracticability, indeed, of an indepen- 
dent movement in these public matters; but they feel that 
the interests and dignity of the medical profession are so deeply 
concerned in these reformations, that they have assumed the 
responsibility of throwing out these hints, under the hope that 
at some future time they may be acted upon by those who only 
are competent to afford relief in the premises, 

L. C. RIVES, Chairman. 

Jan. 7, 1835. 


Which Report was agreed to. 


Dr. Thompson, from the committee on that subject, Reported as 
follows on the subject of a Lunatic Asylum: 


10? 
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REPORT. 


Humanity and the character of the State of Ohio, call im- 
periously for the erection of an Asylum that will be creditable 
to the State, and in all respects adapted to the relief and care 
ofmental derangement. On this topic, itis believed that no 
diversity of opinion obiains in the medical profession; and 
under these impressions, the committee beg leave to submit 
for your consideration, the following memorial to the Legis 
lature now in session. 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of Ohio, 
In "General Assembly met: 


The Medical Convention assembled in this city, deeply 
impressed with the importance and absolute necessity of hav- 
ing a suitable establishment for the treatment of insane per- 
sons, most respectfully submit to your honorable body the 
following facts and considerations in the pre miscs. 

It is kn own to the Legis. viure that an Institution exists in 
the city of Cincinnati, bearing the appellation of a Lunatic 
Asylum; and it isequally well known that it has proved (otally 
inadequate to the ends for which it was designed, being in 
fact nothing more than a - on. The Faculty of the Medica] 
College of “Ohio, who are, by law, the attendants on that es- 

tablis hme nt, have repeatedly declared their conviction that 
itis whelly in vain to attempt the restoration of reason, of 
those whom discase has rendered the unhappy subjects of 
confinement thercin,and that the arrangement throughout is 
rather calculated to render insanity permanent, than to pro- 
mise a cure,or even a partial restoration. This being the 
case,no member of our profession can advise that the insane 
in his vicinity be sent to Cincinnati, and consequently Asy- 
lums in other States are recommended. 

Your memorialists need scarcely remark to your enlighten- 
ed body, that the time has already gone by inwhich the ideas 
of a prison and Lunatic Asylum were inseparably associated 
in the mind; and thrice happy is it for the unfortunate insane, 
that the progress of science and the enlightened benevolence 
of the age, are fast dispelling the remnant of barbarism, so 
revolting to humanity. 

That, under proper circumstances, insanity in most cases is 
curable, is a fact too well establis shed to admit of a doubt. 
This then, in connection ,with the fact that of all God's 
ereaturcs on carth, none are so aw fully calculated to excite 
the moving sy mpathies of our nature to deep commisscration, 
as is the form of man deprived of reason, should, and it is 
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believed will, enlist in behalf of the scheme of your memori- 
alists, the favorable consideration of the christian, the patriot, 
and the philosopher. 

The deaf mate, though deprived of a portion of the good 
gifts of a bounti ful C reator, is in many respects a reasonable 
and intelligent creature, and susceptible of a high degree of 
moral and intellectual culture. The same rem: irk will, apply 
to the unfortunate blind. They both demand of savage and 
civilzed man a portion of sympathetic pity; nor is there in 
existence a heart socold as to be unwilling to concede the jus- 
lice of such ademand. The deaf and the blind are , We say, 
rational creatures, both calculated to impart to their friends 
the means of enjoyment,andin return, to expericuce many of 
those feclings of ailection and comforts of existence. which 
render life so desirable to the family of man. Indeed. sotrue 
is this remark, that we often see the < iT ‘ctionsofa family con- 
centrated upon such unfortunate member, even to favoritism; 
and this must in some degree compensate for the privation 
of which the individual is the subject. Bat not so with him 
who isinsane. Himself an object of heart-rending commisse- 

ration, he is equally incapable of receiving or impariing joy. 
View the subjects of every variety of insaniiy, from the driv: 
elling idiot to the fui ious maniac, and what is to be scen but 
objec ts of pity, which, when disconnected with the probabili- 
ty that they may yet be restored to the use of reason, cannot 
fail to rest asa leaden weight upon every feeling heart; but 
which, when associated with the idea of a restoration of their 
senscs, fill] every heart with benevolent resolves. 

Your memorialists, therefore. o: ily deem it necessary to 
call your attention particul: uly to the fact that has been al- 
ready stated, (the entire unfitness of the present establish- 
ment bearing the name of Lunatic Asylum,)in conjunction 
with the fact that there is now in your State, not less than 
G00 to 1,009 insane persons, entirely destitute of the proper 
means of recovery, to ensure such legislation as_ the pressing 
importance of the subject demands. 

In a State which has already expended her millions in the 
construction of commercial highwaysand literary and benevo- 
lentinstitutions—in a State wealthy in her resourcesand proud 
ofherwealth,a call from the unfortunate cannot be heard in 
vain. 

In regard to the location of the Asylum, your memorialists 
are of opinion, that a situation more central than Cincinnati 
should be selected. In sucha project the convenience of 
every part of the State should be consulted, as all have an 
equal interest therein. In this view of the subject, it would 
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seem that no place presents so many advantages as the city of 
Columbus, and it is believed that none would be more ac- 
ceptable to the community at large. 

The Medical Convention w ould not so far infringe upon the 
rights and privileges of your honorable body, as to be wiliing 
to make any suggestions in relation to the funds proper to be 
called into requisition in the erection of the establishment 
contemplated in the memorial, nor as to the means of support- 
ing the same, but would re spectt ully express it as their opin- 
ion, that to ‘el useful in the highest degre ‘e.there should be at- 
tadhed to it a sufficient quantity of ground to answer the pur- 
pose of gardening and such other labors and amusements as 
the nature and o} sofsuch an institution might require; 
and would also ie eave iurther to recommend to ¢!] 

i 


1 
i 
J 
rt 


< 
| 


. he notice 
of the Legislature, ¢ ie “K'ricnds’ ' _ im,” near Philadelphia, 
and a similar institution at Hartford, Connecticut. as suitable 
models ior the guidance ot tS to whom the erection of the 
oemtomplated Asylum may be comimitied; and for much in- 
formation upon the subject at large, to the report ot the 
“Board of ¢ ommissioners appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of Obio, March in first, LSOL, (o “visit the Commercial 
Hospital and Lunatic Asylum of Ohio, at Cincinnati.” And 
your memorialisis, as in d ity bound, will ever pray. 

R. ‘biompson 

Tuos. D. ou) 

Wa. M. Awt, > Commitite. 

JNO. EBERLE, | 

Epwin W. Sarrn. ) 


[After the reading of the above Report, Dr. Drake offered a res- 
olution, declaring that the present Lunatic Asylum at Cincinnati is 
inadequate to the wants of the Siate, and in all respects imperfect 
and requiring improvement, but omittinga recommendation to re- 
move it toColumbus. ihe chair decided that the resolution was out 
of order. 

The manuscript has not come into the hands of the publishing 
committee, who design by this note to sup ply the omission. | 

Which Report was agreed to, and on motion, the memorial was 
ordered to be_signed by the oflicers and forwarded to the General 
Assembly. 

On motion of Doctor Kreider. 

Resolved, That the digested code of Medical Ethics published in 
the proceedings of the General Medical Society of Ohio, in the year 
1831, be published in the proceedings of this Convention, viz: 

Rute 1. It is the duty of every medical practitioner to treat his 
patients with steadiness, tenderness and humanity, and to make due 
allowances for that mental weakness which usually accompanies bodily 
disease. Secrecy and delicacy should be strictly observed in all cases 
im which they may seem to be peculiarly required. 
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9, The strictest observance of temperance cannot be too strongly 
inculcated on the minds of the practitionersof medicine and surgery, 
a clear and vigorous intellect and a steady hand, being absolutely ne- 
cessary to the successful practice of those branches of medical science. 

3. Unfavorable prognostication should never be made in the presence 
of patients; yet, should there scein to be immediate danger, it be- 
comes the duty of the medical atteidaut to apprise the patient’s friends 
of that circumstance. 

4, In every instance in which one physician has been called on to 
visit the patient of another, a consultation with the the former medical 
attendant should be proposed. Consultation in difficult cases should 
always be recommended, and the physician called on for that purpose. 
should always pay the greatest degree of respect to the practitioner 
first ernployed, and allow him the privilege of delivering all the direc- 
tions agreed upon. 

5. Special consultations are sometimes wished for; in such cases 
the physician called on should carefully guard against paying another 
visit, unless he should be requested to continue his services by the 
patient, or some of his friends. 

6. When one physician is called on to visit the patient of another 
in his absence, or during short indisposition, he should not manifest a 
Wish to continue in attendance any longer than the physician first 
called on should be able to resume the charge of the case, | 3a 
continuance of his services should be expressly wished fur vy the pa- 
tient or his friends. 

7. Physicians should not visit their patients too frequently, le 
seeing them oftener than necessary miglt produce unsteadiness in tl 
treatment. 

8. Theoretical discussions should not be too freely indulged in con- 
sultations, as they frequently give rise to much perplexity, without 
any improvement in practice. 

). ‘he junior physician in attendance should always deliver his 
opinion first, the others according to seniority, and a majority should 
decide; but in the event of atic, the physician first in attendance 
should ¢ ve the casting vote in regard to the future treatment, and to 
him saould be entrusted the future management of te case, unless 
the patient or his relations should object to his being continued. 

10, Although the possession of a diploma, honorably acquired, fur- 
nishes presumptive evidence of professional ability, and entitles its 
possessor to pre-eminence in the profession, yet, the want of it should 
not exclude practitioners of experience and sound judgment from the 
fellowship and respect of the regular graduate. 

11. In consultations, punctuality in meeting at the same time shoul 
be strictly observed, but the physician who first arrives, should wait 
for a reasonable length of time for the arrival of others. A minute 
examination of the patient, however, should not take place, until one 
or more of the medical attendants are present, except in cases of 
emergency. All subsequent visits should, if practicable, be made by 
mutual agreement, and no medical discussion should take place in the 
presence of the patient. 

12. Atterdance on members of the profession or their families, 
should always be gratuitous, but should not be officiously obtruded. 
Should the circumstances of the medical practitioner indisposed, ena- 
ble him to make a recompense for medical services rendered to him- 
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sclf, his wife or family, it is his duty to do so, especially if he reside 
at a distance. 

13. When one medical practitioner is called on to visit a patient 
whose recovery has been despaired of by the physician first in attend. 
ance, and the disease should afterwards terminate fatally under his 
management, he should avoid insinuating to the friends of the deceaseds 
that if he had been called on a day or a few hours sooner, he could 
have cilected a cure. Such a course of conduct is highly reprehen, 
sible, and empirical inthe extreme. And, inthe event of the patient’. 
recovery, such a person should not assume all the credit, as the cure 
might have been partly effected by the medicines prescribed before he 
took charge of the case. 

14. ‘The use of nostrums and quack medicines should be discouraged 
by the ficulty, as degrading to the profession, injurious to health, and 
often destructive of life. Should patients liboring under chronic com- 
plaints obstinately determine to have recourse to them, a reasonable 
degree of indulgence should be allowed to their credulity by the phy- 
sician; but it is his sacred duty to warn tliem of tlie fallacy of their 
expectations, and the danger of the experiment, and the necessity of 
strict attention to the effect produced by them, in order that their bad 
effects, if any, shonld be timely obviated. 

15. No physician should, either by precept or example, contribute 
to the circulation of a secret nostrum, whether it be his own invention, 
exclusive property, orthat of another. For, if it be of real value, its 
conceilinent is in-onsistent with beneficence and professional liberty, 
and if mystery alone give it value and inportance, sucit craft implies 
either disgraceful ignorance or fraudulent avarice. 

16. In all cases where diversity of opinion and opposition of inte- 
rest give rise to controversy or contention between two or more mem- 
bers of the profession, the decision should be referred to a sutlicient 
number of physicians, as they are frequently the only persons in the 
community capable of properly estimating the merits of the dispute. 
But neither the subject litigated, nor the decision thereon, s!iould be 
communicated to the public, as individual reputation might suffer, and 
the credit of the. profession generally be injured. 

17. A wealthy physician, or one retired trom practice, should refuse 
to give gratuitous advice, unless the danger of the case (the absence 
of the practising physician) or the poverty of the patient should war- 
rant him inso doing. In all cases where he may be preferred, he should 
recommend a consultation with some one engaged in active practice. 
This rule should be strictly observed, as a contrary course is gratul- 
tously depriving active industry of its proper reward. 

18. When a physician is called on suddenly to visit the patient of 
another, in consequence of some unexpected or alarming change in 
the symptoms, he should adopt a temporary plan of treatment, suited 
to present circumstances. He is not warranted in interfering after- 
wards, unless requested to take charge of the case, when he should 
propose an immediate consultation with the physician previously em: 
ployed. 

19. Physicians should never neglect an opportunity of fortifying 
and promoting the good resolutions of patients suffering under the bad 
effects of intemperate lives and vicious conduct; and, in order that 
their counsels and remonstrances may have du weight, it wiil readily 
se seen, that they should have full claim to the blameless life and high 
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moral character which we havestated to bea necessary pre-requisite 
to an honorable stand in the profession. 

20. Medical men should ‘‘remember the Sabbath day to keep it ho- 
ly;” and visitsshould, as far as consistent with professional engage~ 
ments, be made either before or after public worship, or during its 
intervals. 


On motion of Dr. Drake, 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it would great- 
ly promote the practice of Vacvination, for the General Assembly 
to enact a law, requiring, That after a limited time nochild shall be 
admitted into the public schools, who has not been previously vacci- 
nated.” 


On motionof Dr. Drake, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be returned to the 
Marshal of Ohio, for the use of the room in which we have met, and 
also to the trustees of the Presbyterian church, for the use of the 
room in which this Convention was organized. 


On motion of Dr. Earl, 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due to the offi- 
cers of this Convention, for the able and impartial manner in which 
they have discharged the duties of their respective stations. 


On motion of Dr. Drake, 

Resolved, That after having visited the State Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the members of this Convention feel it a duty to express 
the most decided approbation of its plan, arrangements and disci- 
pline, not less than of the progress of improvement in the pupils. 


On motion of Dr. Cooper. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to Dr. 
Wm. M. Awl, for the very efficient part he has taken in originating 
this Convention, and the prompt attention he has shown to the com- 
forts of this Convention as a body. 


On motion of Dr. Drake, 
Resolved, That after having visited and inspected the Penitentiary 
ofthe State, the members ofthis Convention highly approve of the 
discipline and police of that establishment. 


On motion of Dr. Drake, 
Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Secretaries of this Con- 
vention, to give at least three months’ notice, in the newspapers of 
this city, of the next meeting of the Convention. 


On motion, 
The Convention adjourned until the first Monday of January, A. 
D. 1838. 
[Attest] PETER ALLEN, Pres’t. 
M. Z. Krewer, Rec. Sec’y. 
Wa. M. Awt, Cor. Sec’y, 
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Art. II].—Gossamer. 
Having administered to our readers in one unbroken dose, the 
officnal report of the proceedings of the late Menicat Coy. 


vent on at Columbus, without as yet seeing any scowling 


movements of the seventh pair of nerves, we are encouraged 


to exhibit a sccond, promising not to repeat it for three years, 
By the end of that long period, the vis medicairix nature, will, y 
hope, have restored them from the influence of the present 
portions; espe cially, as that we are about to five, will be a ° 
diffusible stimulus, and of course, aliogether transient in its 
effects. 

We happened once to know a President—not of the Unite) 
States, for they are not easily known, but of a College—not 
the College of Pharmacy neither, but of the arts and sciences, 
(not meaning however that pharmacy is deficient in either, 

pened to introduce a new word intoone of his daily 

was immediately rewarded with the clappings of 

his pupils. But what of that? Why—the doctors of Ohi 

have had a mecting—it ran through half a week—occupied 

itself on a variety of subjects, (excluding professorships, pa- 

tients and fees.) and parted without a quarrel, or even thi 

slightest nervous irrilation. ‘They deserve applause then, and 

let them have the clapping that is due from those, who take 
delight in declaiming against our respectable profession. 

Ovid informs us, that the Alcedo had the power of calming 
the waves of the seca; but as the King-fisher is not in_ this cli. 
mate through the winter, our lialcyon days cannot be ascribed 
to his pacific influence; and alihough a different aquatic bird 
was present, it is well known, that his power consists in rai 
ing, instead of tranquillizing the breakers. It is more proba- 
ble then, as the expressed oils can quiet the agitations of the 
ocean, that the different organs of our body, might have been 
so lubricated as to move smoothly over one another. What 
ever theory may be adopted, we can testify, that the meeting 
was altogether a most harmonious and pleasant affair. The 
10 or 12 committees, composed of gentlemen who are accus 


tomed to despatch subjects, were ready, and actually did report 
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on the second and third days of the Convention; and although 
all the reports were not as long, they had the merit of being 
asmuch to the point, as those made in some other general as- 
semblies)s And then for the disucssions. Aye, they might 
have been studied as a model. Nocaustic applications to a 
worthy, but timid and flinching brother, to make him winces 


for the diversion of his opponents; no Jong and limping 


speeches, to narcotise the Convention; no anxious hopes and 


fears about the temper of constituents; no concern as to the 
kind of political epidemic, which may prevail on the second 
Tuesday of October next; no calling for tne yeas and 
nays,on a rider of seven words, upon the seventh amendment, 
io the seventh resolution, of a series, declaratory of some old 
medical axiom. But, on the contrary, a “small chance” of 
iechnicalities; a “powerful sight” of brevity; a “mighty” 


straight-forwardness; an early crisis, and a speedy call for 


ihe final vote, demonstrated the absence of every kind of 
monied iniluence, the radix of“lengthy” debates, as well as of 
many other lesser evils. 

Some of the members regretted, that the convention had 
not been called for some other month than January; but if 
‘hat body would render its good example beneficial to others» 
it should continue its meetings, when those who need an ex- 
emplar in deliberative proceedings, are in session. 

lis modus operandi led to other, and, as if respects the pro- 
fession, more interesting fruits. Several old friends met for 
the first time for many years; and found that, by having lived 
apart, they were as good friends as ever; others, who had 
long corresponded, formed a personal acquaintance; some 
who had cherished prejudices against others, had their minds 
depurated; pupils and preceptors met as equals, and exchan- 
ged pledges tomeet again; the callidum innalum of every 
heart was raised above mean heat; and even the temperature 
of the atmosphere; was kept quite comfortable while the éinc- 
‘ures froze in the bottles of our isolated and unsocial breth- 
ren, east of the mountains, 


We hope that the excitement of which we speak, will spread 
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sympathetically through all the organs of which our professio, 
is composed; that medical conventions will speedily be Bot. 
ten up in all the states, and especially those of the West, wher 
the organization is still so incomplete, from the constant inf). 
tration of of new elements. Let them not consist of delegates, 
nor be bound together by the twisted sutures or many taileg 
bandages of legislation; but primary assemblics, for social inter. 


course, mutual encouragement, deliberation, and declaratory 


reports aid resolutions, on the subjects, which should occupy 
the attention of the members of a scientific and benevolent 
profession. We should even delight to sce it become fas}. 
ionable for the physicians of neighboring states, to visit cach 
other on these occasions; and hope, (if preserved from the 
hands of the doctors and druggists.) to live long enough to par. 
ticipate in such consultations. 

The West is dashing on like a steamboat. The nutri 
tive secretion has great activity, and every day scts up some 
now mode of organization. There is even danger of hyper. 
trophy, before it has acquired mature age; but medical men 
are not accessary to this effect, except by preserving too ma. 
ny lives; and they should not hesitate to unite themselves 
into one organ; and attract to it a full share of the nudéritice 
matter, which circulates through the great sociol body; for 
otherwise, they may lose their vitality and slough off. 

At night, after the convention adjourned, a majority of the 
members met together, for a farewell greeting; and breth: 
ren from the valley of the Cuyhoga, the Muskingum, the 
Sciota and the Miamies, exchanged reciprocal expressions of 
good fecling, and laid plans for future correspondence, and 
social visitings—confirming their promises with a glass of Ma- 
deira, instead of antimonial, wines reserved in charity for 
their patients. 

When the hour of parting arrived, one of them favoured 
the company witha song, prepared for the occasion; and a 
the lyrick department of our medicinal literature (containing 
dirges only) is rather in a state of atrophy, we shall make i 
the gossamer of this badinage. 
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PARTING SONG. 


Tuns—Avutp Lane Synz. 


I. 


from Erie’s chill and misty coast, 
Ohio’s sunnier shore, 

We came to blend our various thoughts, 
Then part to meet no more, 

Ah! we must part my stranger-frienda, 
This kindly greeting o’er, 

But let our hearts together cling, 

Deep pledg’d forevermore. 



















I, 


As round the festive board we stand, 
Wiie re wit and song combine, 

Let gen’rous glances mingle bright, 
Aud soul wiih soul entwine: 

For soul with soul, my trusty friends, 
Wien mingling deep and warm, 

Can glow beneat h the world’s cold frow n, 

And mock its cruel scorn. 













IIl. 


When o’er the midnight lamp we toil, 
Nor mark the ficeting hours, 

The dear remembrance ef this night 
Wiil cheer our languid pow’rs, 

Your notes of melody, my friends, 
Wi! swell and echo round, 

And wake our du!l and dreamy thoughts 

With soul inspiring sound. 













IV. 

When merey’s voice shall call us forth— 
The storm-fire for our light— 

The tempest-song shall welcome bring 
The musie of this night. 

Then, high and strong, my social friends, 
Our lad nened hearts will beat, 

And swifier on the path will fall, 

Our light and bounding feet. 
















¥ 
And while beside the bed of death, 

In darkness and despair, 
We soothe the wretched, friendless man, 
To fancy you'll appear 
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A faithful band of happy friends, 
To light the dismal gloom, 

With kindling eyes, like torches round 
The dark and dreary tomb. 

Vi. 

If near the trav’ler’s blazing fire, 
We meet in foreign lands, 

The tear of friendship, warm, will fall 
Upon our clasping hands, 

Then shall this parting song, my friends, 
Ring gaily through the dome, 

And sweeping o’er the hearv’s soft lyre, 
Recall the joys of home. 

VI. 

And when old time around our brows 
Shall bind the snowy wreath, 

Bright visions of this scene shall rise, 
To s ay the hand of death; 

For Autp Lane Syne, my friends, 
With genial, glowing ray, 

Will ’mnid the gath’ring clouds of age, 
Revive this happy day. 


IV. Animat Lire 1x THe Two HemIspHEeReEs. 


We think that many of our readers will peruse with interest, 
the paper of our friend Dr. Lakey, on the causes of the great 
superiority, of the man of the northern, over the man of the 
southern hemisphere. Whatever may be thought of his theo- 


ries, the facts which he has industriously collected and set 
forth, will be generally admitted; and have an obvious bear- 
ing on the natural and physiological history of our race. 


V. Western Fora. 

Mr. Riddell’s Western Flora will be completed in the next 
number, so that the whole will be comprised in the same vol- 
ume. Hoping that our feeble efforts, on former occasions, to 
awaken in the West, an attention to the study of Botany, 
have not been wholly unavailing, we flatter ourselves that 
some of our readers will be gratified with the presentation of 
this prodromus of a perfect catalogue of Western plants at the 
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opening of spring, when the first bloom of the fields and woods 
cannot fail to invite them abroad. We regard Mr. Riddell 
as an accurate naturalist, and presume that his Flora, will 






furnish important facilities to the students of Western Botany. 
We may mention that he has had a small edition struck off 






distinct from the Journal, copies of which, after the month of 
March, may be had of our booksellers. 






VI. Wuire’s mmprovep Sromacu Pump anp Cvrpina 


APPARATUS. 






We have lately examined a small box containing a pump, 





to which is attached a tube for emptying the stomach. an- 
> 9 






other for administering enemata, and another for injecting 





the colon; also, nipple glasses, and cups for drawing blood. 





With all these valuable facilities, the apparatus is quite por- 





table, and sells at a price to bring it within the means of 


every physician. It is peculiarly adapted to the wants of our 






brethren in the country. 





The proprietor for the western states, Dr. L. B. Cotes, has 





obtained certificates in its favour from the entire medical 






faculty of Transylvania University, and two of the professors 
in the Medical College of Ohio, all of which are expressed in 






terms of decided approbation. We concur with these gen- 
tlemen in al] they have said. 









VII. Smauu Pox. 


Since the cessation of Epidemic Cholera in autumn, the 





small pox has been present, though not prevalent in our city. 
The cases have been scattering, and although several persons 






have died, there has been no alarm. Had the city been thus 
invaded before the discovery of vaccination, the mortality, in 
proportion to its population, would have been very great. 
Immediately on the appearance of the epidemic, the Cincin- 
nati Medical Society, ever solicitous for the public health, ap- 
' pointed a committee of two members—Drs. L. C. Rives and 
| Wm. Judkins—as dispensers of Vaccine Infection; and our 
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brethren in the country can at all times obtain supplies of 
fresh and genuine infection, gratuitously, by writing (post 
paid) to cither of these gentlemen. 


VIII. Transyivanra UNIVERSITY. 


This institution still remains, in point of numbers, the sec. 
ond medical school in the Union. The class of the present 
session (including nine resident graduates) amounts to 246, 


IX. Mepicat Co.tuece or Omro. 


Our own school has (for it) the respectable number, of 83 
pay pupils, and 8 beneficiaries; and but for that “scourge of na- 
tions” and medical colleges the cholera, it would have been still 
larger. It is perhaps difficult to account on this principle for so 
great a falling off in the number its charily scholars. When the 
power of the State was exercised, in favour of this important 
department of the college, it was much fuller; and it is wor- 


ther of consideration, whether the legislature, should not by 


law, offer a premium cvt of the state treasury, to such indi- 
9 y] 
gent students, as are unwilling to accept of the tickets of the 
professors. Such a measure might be calculated to correct 
the pernicious effects which the cholera has exerted upon our 
otherwise flourishing institution. As the state have given 
30 or 36 thousand dollars to the college, it can scarcely be 
necessary to appropriate much more; and the remainder of 
what is intended for the support of medical education, might 
advantageously be employed in procuring the attendance of 
pupils. 
X. Tue Backwoop’s-MAN IN PuILaDELPHia. 

We are informed that Dr. M’Dowell’s class on Anatomy 
and Surgery numbers 110 or 1/5—the largest we believe that 
was ever made up in that city, by a private lecturer. It is 
creditable to the professors of the two Philadelphia schools, 
that several of them, as we understand, have manifested to- 
wards him a decided liberality. Two or three years ago, a 
number of respectable citizens of this place, sought in vain, 
to procure for Dr. M’Dowell, the place of an assistant in the 


Medical College of Ohio! 
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Synopsis of the Flora uf the Western States. ms sy Joun L. Ripper... 





(Continued from page +74.) 
CLXXXVI.— COMPOSITE. 


Sun-orper [.—C:cnoracex.—Generally lactescent. 






Tribe 1. Hieracea.—Uawkweed like. 


788. Hicracium ny aay -¥° tes 4 manent Blood- 
wort. Jul-Aug. y Lto2f, &. sw. W. This and 
other plants of ihe genus are do = possessed of 
bitter, astringent, and narcotic qualitics. 

789. H. paniculatum, Willd. Jul-Sept. y. Lto Wf. Lk. 
4f. Lat. YU. Woods, Ky. St. West Va. Paddock. O. 

790. H. gronovii, Linn. Jul-Aug. y 2todf Y. Dry 
woods. Ky. S¢. 

791. MH. marianum, Willd. Rough hawkweed, Jul.-Aug. y. 
2f. UY. Woods. Ark., &c. Jas. 

792. Hi. runcinatum, Jas. 1 f. Pit. Jas. 

793. Prenanthes —- Linn. White lettuce. Aug. yw. 5 f, 
4%. Woods. sr. O. Ky. 

794. P. serpentaria, ” Purshe “Lion's foot. Aug. p. 2to4f,. 
Y. sw. Ow. Ky. It is said to cure the ‘bite of the rat- 
tlesnake. 

700. P. illinoiensis, Pers. Sept. Flowers sulphur colour. 2 to 
4f. &%. dp. Brushy Prairie, Dayton, O. Prairies of 
Ilinois. Adicha. 

796. P. racemosa, Michr. Sept. y. Qto4df. Y. wp. dp. 
Dunean’s Plains, O. 

797. P. altissima, Linn. Sept. y. 4to 8f. UY. Mich. Eat. 

798. P. juncea, Pursh. Y. Plt. Jas. 

Whole No. 32.—Hexade II. Vol. I. No. IV. l 
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799. P. crepidinea, Michr. Sept. Paley. 4toOf. Y. New 
fields. Thickets. Wor. O. Ky. St 

800. P. deltoidea, El/, Sept. y. 2f. Y. Ky. St 

801. P, miamiensis, mihi. Leaves of the involucre (calyx) 8, in- 
closing 15 florets: flowers nodding, pale purple, in bun. 
dies of 5 to 8, panicled: lower leaves on long petioles, 
(3 to 6 i.) deltoid, acuminate, irregularly dent: ite, near 
7 inches long by 6 in width: upper leaves ovate, atten. 
uate at the base, with one or two lateral teeth: stem 
branching above e. Sto 8f. high. Whole plant glab. 
rous. Sept. of Thickets near Day ton, O. 

802. P. ovata, mihi. Ine olucre purple, near 7-leaved, 10 to 
12-flowered: flowers nodding, glabrous, in a terminal 
raceme, with 2 to 4 ina bunch: petals white: lower 
leaves on long petioles, (2 inches.) ovate, acute attenu- 
ate at the base, entire, glabrous above, slightly pubes 
cent beneath: upper leaves lance-ovate, nearly sessile: 
stem simple, glabrous, Lito2f. 4%. dp. Brushy Prai- 
rie, Dayton,O. Flowers in Sept. 

803. P. parviflora, mihi. Involuere green, 5-leaved, 5-flower- 
ed: flowers very small, in axillary bundles of 2 to 5, 
and ina small, termira! panicle, nodding, glabrous: 
leaves generally decurrent into long petioles, denticu- 
late, acuminate, sub-pubescent ben eath: radical leaves 
large, (6 inches long by 5 in width,) deltoid, rather 
coarsely dentate: lower cauline leaves hastate-sagitate: 
middle ones irreguli urly cordate; upper ones ovate: stem 
simple, 2to4f. Y. Slaty ravines, Worthington, 0. 
Flowers in Aug. 

804. P. proteophylla, miki. Protean-leaved prenanthes. /n- 
volucre greenish purple, 8 or 9-leaved, 10 or L1-flower- 
ed: flowers nodding, in a racemose, terminal panicle; 
and in naimary bundles of 2 to 4: leaves petioled, glab- 
rous, acute, 2 to 4 inches long: general outline mostly 
ovate; varying ind¢ finitely from anomalous projec- 
re and irrecul: u' gashes: sfem simple, 2to3f. Y. 

Calcareous ravine on the Scioto, near Dublin, OU. 
Rare. Flowers in Sept. 
Tribe 2. Taraxacea.—Dandelion like. 

805. Leontodon taraxacum, Linn. Dandelion. Ap.—Nov. y. 
Gtol2i. 2%. Pastures, &c. Intr. W. Tonic, diuretic, 
aperient, hepatic decobstruent. Wood and Bache, 630. 
British Med. Fl. 

§06. Krigia amplexicaulis, Vuit. Clasping dandelion. June. 

Lf. 2%. Wet woods. Mich. Kat. Ohio. Eberle. 
West Va. Paddock. 
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807. K. virginica, Linn. Dwarf dandelion. May-Aug. Deep 
y. Q. 2 to 8i. Arid soils. Louisvilles M’Murt. 

g08, Troximon glaucum, Pursh. Jul. y. 2. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 
tare. 

g09. T. cuspidatum, Pursh. May. y. Grassy plains on the 


Missouri. Vult. 
Tribe 2. Lactucerz.—Lettuce like. 


g10, Lactuca elongata, Muhl. Wild lettuce. Milkweed. 
Fire-weed. Aug.—Sept. y. 3to6f g. Newly cleared 
lands. Thickets. Ky. O. Scdative, laxative, diuretic, 
diaphoretic. Wood and Bache, 381. 

gl]. L. integrifolia, Big. Jul. y 3to4f. g. rd,&c. Mo. 
Ter. Nut. Near Cin. O. Properties like the last? 

819. L. hirsuta, Nwt. Aug. y& p. Y. O? 

813. L. canadensis, Linn. Sonchus pallidus, Pursh. Canadian 
milkweed. Jul.-Sept. y. 2to3f. YU. Woods. rd 
Miami country. Medicinal? like 810. 

814, L. villosa, Jacg. Sonchus acuminatus, Willd. Aug.— 
Sept. p. Stodf. g. sw. Miami country. Medicinal? 

815. L. ludoviciana, mihi. Sonchus ludovicianus, Vult. June. 
y.3to5f. 4. Humid places. Mo. Ter. Vutt. O. Ky. 
I have not the means of ascertaining where this specics 
is placed by Don. 

816. Agathyrsus leucophzus, Don. Jul.—-Sept. Bluishw. 2 f. 
¢. rd. ow. Louisville. MW’Murt. Miami country. 

817. A. floridanus, Don. Gallof the earth. Jul.—Sept. 6. 
dtoSf, g. ow. rd. O. Areputed cure for the bite of 
the rattlesnake. 

818. A. macrophyllus, Don. Aug.-Sept. 8 4to7f. Y. 
Itumid situations. Miami country. 

819. Sonchus oleraceus, Linn. Sow thistle. Jul.-Sept. y. 
2toff. ©. Waste grounds. cf. Intr. W. 

820. S. arvensis, Linn. Jul. y. 2f. Y. ch, &c. Intr. O. 

821. 8. spinulosus, Big. Native sow thistle. Aug. y 2f 
©. Salt marshes. Bk. Woods. rd. &c. Ky. St 
Miami country. 


Soz-orper II. Carpvacez.—The thistle and its allies. 


822. Arctium lappa, Linn. Burdock. Jul.—Aug. p. 3 to 4 f. 
4. Waste grounds. Intr. W. Aperient, diaphoretic, 
alterative. Woodand Bache, 105. Eberle. Beach. 

823. Carduus lanceolatus, Linn. Common thistle. Sept. p. 
2to4f. Y. g. rd. &c. W. 

824 C, altissimus, Linn. Tall aa Sept. p. $ to 8 £ 

: 
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(12to 18 fon the Missouri. Wut.) 4%. ow. Old fields, 
W. 

C. virginanus, Willd. Virginan thistle. Jul.—Sept. p 
2io3f. Y. Woods. O. Ky. 

C. gluiinosus, Bk. Balsam thistle. Aug.-Sept. p. 4 to6¢ 
¢. wp. dp. O. 

C. discolor, Nutt. Jul.Sept. p. Sto8f 2. (Margins 
of swamps. 3 to 6f. Jul-Aug. Bk.) dp. Middletown, 
O. 

C. muticus, Nuit. Aug.-Sept. p. 2to4f, g. Mis. and 
low grounds. Bk. Mich. Fat. 

C. pitcheri, Torr. 181. Near Lakes Huron and Michi. 

an. Houghton. James. On sand banks. 

C. undulatus, Nuit, r-p. Lto Qf. Near Lake Huron, 
Nult. 

+ Hlephantopus carolinianus, Willd. Elephant’s foot. Sept 
p. 2f. Y. Dry sails. Near Dayton, O. Eberle. 


2. uemits noveboracensis, Willd. lron-weed. I lat-top, 


Aug.- Sept. p. 4t060f. Y. bt. Wet grounds. W. 
Medicinal? 

V. prealta, Willd. Also called iron-weed. Aug.—Oct. + 
5to7f. 24. md. bt. O. Dr. Ste phens of Mo: nroe, 0, 7 
says that the root of the iron-weed is reputed to be a 
very active purgative. 

V. corymbosa, Schweinitz. ro Lf. Eat. (Aug. r-p. Ito 
of. 2. wp. Darby Plains, O)? 

V. altissima, Nuit, Aug. p. Gtol2f. Y. bt. Banks of 


streams. O. Ky. Nut, Ark. Jas. 
D7, 


36. V.baldwinii, Zorr. Above St. L. Bk. 


V. fasciculata, Michx, Aug. Y. Prairies of Illinois. 
Micha. 

Liatris spicata, Willd. Ohio devil’s bit. Gay feather, 
Aug.-Sept. p. Sto6f y4. dp. O. Ky. Stimulant, 
carminiative, diaphoretic. Thompsonians and others. 

L. squarrosa, Willd. Button snakeroot. Aug.—Uct. p. 
Ltom f 4%. Sandy woods. Bk. dp. O. Ky. W. 
Medicinal. See 838, 

y penonaie 1, Willd. Aug.-Oct. p. 3to4f. Y. Sandy 
woods, dc. O. 

L. graminifolia, Walt.. Sept. p. 2Qto4 f. U4. Wet pine 
barrens. Li/. Ky. St. 

L. gracilis, Pursh. Sept. Pe 2to3f. xy. Pine barrens. 
Fil. Oak barrens, near Mar. QO. 

L. cylindracea, Miche. Aug. p. lto@f, XY. Woodsand 
prairies of ill, Pursh. Mich. Eat. 

we cnostachya, Miche, Sept. 2to4f. Y. Ill. & 

urshe 
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815. L. aspera, Miche. Sept. yu. W. &e. Miche. 


Conyzt camp orat: J Pursh. Marsh fleabane. Aug 


Sept. p. lto2f. 4. Saltmarshes. Bi. rb. Ky. St 
Cin. O. Medicinal? 

Inula helenium, Linn. Ele scampane. Jul-Aug. y 3 
toif. Y. rd. &ce. W. Tonic, stimulant, dia iphoretic, 
diurctic,emenagogue. Wood and Bache, 355. 

Arnica fulgens, Pursh. hatiety of A. moatana, Nut. 
Leopard’s bane. Jul y. Lf Y. Margins ofmarshy 
springs. Mo. Ter. Nutt Stimulant, diaphoretie, 
emenagogue, &c. Wood and Bache, 108. 

Chrysopsis mariana, Nuit. Aug.-Oct. y. Ltodf Y. 
Sandy woods. ny. St. 

C. villosa, Pursh. ye YU. Mo. Riv. Nuit. 

Zinnia multiflora, Linn. Blood m: arygold.Sept. ©. Banks 
of the Miss. Pursh. 

Goaphaliam polycephalum, Michx. Sweet balsam. 
Fragrant life everlasting. Jul.—Sept. Pale r. 1 to 2f 
©. hichis. W. Astringent, pectoral, corroborant. 

G. americanum, Linn. American cudweed. Jul.-Sept. 
Paley. Gtol0i. O. ov. rs. Mar. O. 

G. purpurcum, Linn. Jul.-Oct. Pale p. 8to 12. Y. 
Barren soil. Ky. St 

G. uliginosum, Linn. Marsh cudweed. Aug.-—Sept. 
Yellowis h brown flowers. 310 Gi. QO. rd. mh. Wor. 
O. Ky. 

G. plantagineum, Linn. Plantain cudweed. May- 


Junc. r-w. Sto U1. 4%. Woods, &c. wp. O. Ky. 
Sua-orper Hi]. Asrerex.—Star-flower like. 
Astcr. Star-woit, or sLar-flower. 


§1. Leaves entire. 


Aster hyssopifolius, Linn. Ang.-Oct. wp. Lto2f xy. 
Sandy ficlds. Louisville. A?Murt. 
A. solidaginoides, Miche. Aug—Oct. w. 2f. Y. Woods. 


Louisville. wWurt. 


. A. tenuifolius. Linn. Aug.-Nov. w-p. 9todf, YU. rd. 


hiclis. O. Louisville. 

A. linarifolius, Linn. Sept-Oct. w-p, cy. Lto 2h Y. 
dp. rs. Dancan’s Plains, O. Ky. S¢ 

A. linifolius, Linn. Sept.-Oct. w, or pale p. 18i. to 2 f. 
4. sw. Louisville. A’ Murt. 

A. evicoides, Willd. Aug. Palep, 2103 f. Y%. Barren 
soils. Ky. St 

A. paludosus, dit, Aug.-Nov. b. Lto2f. 4%. Borders 

of swamps. Mo. Ter. Jas. 
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: 3 er Ait. Aug. w&y. 2Qto3f. Y. rd. Fields, 

- Ot. 

A. ilies Linn. Aug.-Nov. 6 2to3df. Y. Pine 
woods. Fox Riv. N. W. Ter. Houghton. 

————* Muhl. Aug. w 2to3f. Y. ow. &. 

» Ky. 

A. humilis, Willd. Aug. w. Lf. y. Ky. St. 

A. amygdalinus. Lam. Aug.-Sept. w. 2 f. Y. Low 
grounds. O. Ky. 

A. nove-anglim, Linn. Sept.-Nov. p orb. StoGf y. 
md. wp. dp. O. Ky. 

A. cyaneus, Pursh. Sept.-Nov. p & &. Sto 4f. Y. md. 
dp. Duncan’s Plains, O. 

A. phlogifolius, Willd, Aug.—Nov. p. Lto Qf. Y&. Moist 
grounds. Bk. ow. Ky. St. Near Dayton, O. 

A. carolinianus, Walt. Oct. p. 10 to 12f. Y%. Swamps. 
Ky. St. 

A. i Aug.—Oct. b. 1 f. ¢. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

A. pauciflorus. Mut. Aug. w. 10 i. 4. Margins of salt 
springs. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

A. sericeus, Nuit. ii. 155 Vent? Spreng. ili. 520. p. 13 
to 18i. Y. TN. Mutt. Mo. Ter. Houghion. 


}. A. flexuosus, Nutt, Sept-Oct. Pale p. Gto18i. Y. 


Salt marshes usually. Ky. S/. 


. A. montanus, Wutt. p. 1 to 2 f. Mts. ‘Fenn. Nutt. 
» A. oblongifolius, Nuit. p. Lf. 4. Banks of the Missouri. 
Nult. 

- Avalbus, Nuit, Aug. w. If. 4. Mo. Ter. Nuit. 


§2. Leaves lanceolate and ovaic, the lower ones serrate. 


. A. puniceus, Linn. Sept.-Nov. p. Gto8f. YA. (Salt 


swamps, bk.) dp. wp. md. bt. O. 


. A. novi-belgii, Linn. Aug.—Oct. Pale p. 3f. Y. Fields. 


Ky. St. 


2. A. gracilis, Vutt, Pale &. 1 f. 4. Savannahs of Ky. and 


Tenn. Wut. 


. A. prenanthoides, Willd. Aug.-Oct. b. 3to4f. Y. cr. 


bt. O. Ky. 


. A. levis, Linn. Sept.-Nov. p. 2f. 4. Woods and sides 


885. 


886. 
887. 


888, 


of ponds. Ky. St. N. W. Ter. Houghton. 

A. conyzoides, Willd. Jul.-Aug. w. Lio2f. Y%. Copses, 
&c. O. Ky. 

A. miser, Linn. Aug.-Nov. w. 1 to3 f. U4. dp.O. Ky. 

A. divergens, Jit. Var. of miser, Torr. Sept. w-r. 3to 
Of. 4. Ky. Si 

A. diffusus, dit. Var. of miser, Jorr. Sept.—Nov. w. 4. 
Ky. St. 
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§ 3. Leaves cordate and ovate, serrate. 


889. A. cordifolius, Linn. Sept.-Nov. w. or pale p. 2 to 3 f. 
4%. Woods,in hilly districts. O. Ky. 

§90. A. macrophyllus, Linn. Sept.-Oct. w orpaled. 1 tot. 
Y. rs. sre sw. Wor. QO. Louisville. M’Murt. 

891. A. undulatus, Linn. divesifolius, Michx. Sept. Pale 6. 
2to3f. Y. Old fields, &c. O. Ky. 

892. A. Shortii. Flowers in aspreading panicle: leaves nearly 
glabrous above, scabrous and sparingly pilose beneath: 
radical leaves heart-oblong, pubescent when young, re- 
motcly and deeply erenate, almost obtuse: cauline 
leaves mostly on long ciliate petioles, entire, cordate- 
lanceolate, acute: floral leaves (bracts) ovate and lan- 
ccolate, sessile, minute, entire: stem branching above. 
Oct. 6. 2f. YU. On hill-sides and in ravines. Wor. 
Ciu. O. Ky. The specific name was proposed by Dr. 
Boot, of London, in honour of one of our most distin. 
guished botanists, Dr. C. W. Short, of Lexington, Ky. 
Whether the species has been published or not by Dr. 
Boot, 1 do not know. The above brief description 
was taken from dried specimens. 

893. A. oolentangiensis, mihi. Panicle terminal, elongated, 
few flowered: leaves acuminate, scabrous above, rough 
and pubescent beneath: radical leaves long petioled, 
ovate, obliquely cordate, remotely serrate: lower cau- 
line leaves lanceolate, (2 to 4inchesin length,) remotely 
ecrrate, on long winged petioles : upper leaves lanceo- 
late, halfclasping, entire: stem simple, strigose. Sept.— 
Oct. Pale db 2f YU. sw. Wor. O. Forests on the 
Oolentangy River. I first discovered this plantin 1832, 
on the large, forest clad mound, near Worthington, O. 


894. Erigeron purpureum, Linn. Purple erigeron. Jul.- 
Aug. p. 12to 18i. Y. ow. &e. O. Ky. 

895. E. philadelphicum, Linn. Aug.-Sept. Pale p. 2tod3f. 
4. ow. &c. W. Diuretic, antilithic. Bart.. Med. 
Bot. 227. Wood and Bache, 284. 

896. E. heterophyllum,Zinn. Scabius. Flea-bane. June.— 
Aug, w. 2to3f. g¢. Waste grounds, O. Diuretic, 
antilithic. Wood and Bache, 234. Bart. i. 231. 

897. E. strigosum, Linn. Jul-Aug. w. 2to3f. g. md. 
ow. O. Ky. 

898. £. bellidifolium, Linn. Robin’s plantain. June—Aug. 
Pale p. 12to 18i. YA. sw. Ky. St. O. 

899. E. pamilum, Vutt, Low ecrigeron. May. uw. 4i. Y. 
Plains of the Missouri, Vutt. 
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900. E asperum, Nuit, Rough crigcron. Aug. mw 192i, 
Plains of the Missouri. ut. 

901. E. glabellum, Mut. Aug. Pale &. 12 to 18 i. Y. Plains 
ofthe Missouri. Viutt. 

902. E. divaricatum, Miche. Aug. Gi. Spreading. 1 to2f. 
©. Ky. St. L. Vuit. 

903. E. canadense, Linn. Flea-bane. Jul.—Sept. 2 to6f. 
©. Dry fields. ow. W. Diuretic, tonic, astringent. 
Wood and Bache, 283. 


Solidago.—Golden rod. Flowers ycllow. 


§1. Raccmes secund; leaves with three combined nerves. 


904. Solidago canadensis. Linn. Aug.-Sept. 2to5f. Yy. 
Fields. Ky. Sz. 

905. S. procera, Jit. Jul. Sept, sto 7f. 4%. Swamps and 
low grounds. Louisville MWMurt. 


906. S. serotina, Jit. Sept-Oct. 4f. 4. Woods. Ky. St. 


§2. Racemes secund; leaves veined. 


907. S.nemoralis, 4 Aug.-Oct. Lto 2f. uU. Sandy 
fields. Louisville. M’Murt. 
908. S. ulmifolia, Willd. Aug.-Oct. 5104 f. Y. sw. Louis- 
ville. AP? Murt. 
S. recurvata, WV lid. Sept.-Nov. 3to4f. Y. sw. O. 
S. odora, Jit. Golden rod tea plant. Aug.-Oct. 3f. Y. 
ow. &c. O. Ky. Aromatic, stimulant, carminiative. 


Big. Med. Bot. i. 187. Wood and Bache, 610. 


§3.  Racemes erect. 


S. bicolor, Linn. Aug.-Oct. Lto2f. Y. Dry hills. 
Ky. St. 

. 8. stricta, 4it. Aug.-Oct. 2f. 4. Sandy woods, Bk. 
Prairics, O. 

S. cesia, Jit. Aug.—Oct. 2f. 4. Sandy woods. Ky. St. 

S. latifolia, Muh/. Aug. 2f. Y&. rs. sw. O. Ky. 

S. flexicaulis, Pursh. Aug. 2 to 3f. Y. Woods. Ky. St. 

S. axillaris, Pursh. Aug.-Oct. 2to 3f. Y%. Woods. 
O. Ky. 

S. cordata, Short and Peters Aug.—Oct. 2to4df. YX. 
Steep, wooded hill-sides, on the banks of the Ken- 
tucky river. St. Described in Transyl. Med. Jour. 
for 1834, page 599. 

918. S. tenuifolia, Pursh. Sept-Oct. 12 to 28i. Y. Pine 
barrens, Bk. dp. O. 
919. S. rigida, Linn. Bone’s styptic. Aug.-Oct. 3to4f. Y, 
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Mts. Bk. dp. Duncan’s plains, O. Said to be a valu- 
able styptic, for suppressing Lamorrhage from recent 
wounds. ‘The leaves are used. 

920, S. ohiocasis, mihi. Rooé perennial, crecping?: séem sim- 
ple: ratical leaves (when they precede the stem) on 
long equitant petioles, oblong, retuse,acute and entire 
atthe base, serrate towards the summit, margin scab- 
rous, (near 2 inches wide, by 4 to Gin length): coudine 
leaves entire, half clasping, lanceolate, acute: corymb 
fastigate. Whole plant glabrous, the margin of the 
leaves excepted. Seeds 16 to 20, scales of the involu- 
cre 8 to 1, oblong, obtuse. Oct. y. Yio 3f Wet 
grassy prairics, Ohio. Van Cleve’s prairic, Dayton. 
Two miles S. from Columbus, O. Pretty closely 
allicd to S. rigida. 

921. 8. Ric idellit, Frank.™ Root perennial, creeping: stem 
simple: leaves lance-linear, glabrous, acute, entire, 
mi vain scabrous: radical leaves on carinate, “equita int 
petioles, (10 to 12 inches long), ofien faleate, 5-nerved, 
with 2 additional nerves towards the summit, (6 to 8 
linesin width, 8 to LO inches long): cauline leaves cari- 
nate, sheathing, upper ones lance-oblong: flowers in 
a corymbose fasecicle: /nvo/ucre imbricate; s scales 8 to 
12, appressed, oblong-obovate, obtuse: rays 7 to 9, 
narrow, scarcely exceeding the disk: disé Sores 10 to 

2, Sept-Oct. y. 2 f. Grassy prairies, Ohio. 
Scott’s plains, L2 miles KE. from Worthing wrt lloff- 
man’s prairic, 8 miles EL. from Dayton. Allic d to the 
last, more closely than to any other species of my ac- 
quainitance. The leaves have a grass-lixe aspect. 


922. Chrysocoma graveolens, Nutt, Oct. y GloSf bh. 
Denuded soils, Missouri banks. Wut. 

923, C. nouscosa, Pursh. Oct. y. Y.Banks of the Missouri. Vudl. 

921. Bellis integrifolia, Miche. Kentucky daisy. (Sept. w-r.)? 
Sto L2i. Ky. St Kentucky river. /eer. 


Sunp-orper 1V. Evparormnee.—Loncsct like. 


925. Eupatorium sessilifolium, Linn. Upland bonesct. Aug.- 





*S. radice perenni; foliis integerrimis, glabris, margine scabris: 
inferioribus radicalil usque longissime petiolatis, subfalcato-lanceo- 
latis, subacutis, distincte 5-nerviis, superiori us vaginiantibus, ob- 
longo-lanceolatis, acutiusculis, o solete nervosis; petivlis Carinatis, 
equitantibus; caule glatro, striato, corymboso-pariculato; racemis 
vel fasciculis:’-floris; calycis squamis ol tuse ovatis ligulis duplo brevi- 
oribus; pedicellis bracteatis, villusiusculis.— rank. 
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Sept. w 2to4f. y%. Hills about Marietta, O. Ky, 













Tonic, &c. Raf. Med. Fl. 9 
926. E. purpureum, Linn. Purple thoroughwort. mnpeenely ¢ 
called queen of the meadow. Aug. -—Oct. p. Sto Bf, 
4. Wet woods. bt. W. Bitter, aromatic, astringent, ¢ 
diuretic. Wood and Bache, 287. Also hydragogue, 
antili hic. Beach. 
927. E. veriicillatum, Muhl. Joe-pye’s weed. Aug.—Oct, ( 
: Palep. 4to6f. YU. Low grounds. bt. sw. 0. Ky. 
. Mich. Propertics doubtless like the plant, very a 
; lar to the last. ( 


928. E. maculatum, Linn. Aug.-Oct. Palep. 4to5f, 4. 
Low grounds. Mar. O. 

929. E. punctatum, Willd. Aug.—Oct. p. Sto4df. Y. Mts 
Pursh. Mich. Eat. 

930. E. perfoliatum, Linn. Boneset. Thoroughwort. Aug.- 
Sept. w. 2to4f. Y. wp. mh. &c. W. Tonic, dia. 
phoretic, emetic, aperient. Bart. il. 125. big. i. 33, 
Wood and Bache, 286. 

931. E. ageratoides, Linn. White snakeroot. Aug.-Sept. 2. 
2f. 4%. Woods. W. Antispasmodic, diuretic, diapho- 
retic. Used in nervous diseases. Dose 3i, in infusion. 
See Howard’s works, wherein this plant i; figured. 

932. E. ovatum, Big. Jul.-Aug. w. 3to4df. 4. Low grounds. 
Ky. Si. 

933. E. rupestre, Rafinisque. Ky. § 

934. o ~~" atum, Michz. Banks of the Ohio and Scioto riv- 

s. Michr. Probably identical with 927 

935. E. dietenien, Willd, Aug. w. 3to7f. Y. Banks of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. Pursh. 

936. Calcstina cerulea, Cussing Mist flower. Aug.—Oct. b. 
lto2f. (2 tod f. Bk.) Y. Woods. bt. Near Mar. 
O. Ky. W. 

937. Kuhnia critonia, Linn. (Aug. -Sept. Pale y. Mts. Bk.) 
Sept. Paley. 2to3f. Y&. dp. Miami country. 

938. Mikania scandens, Willd. Climbing thoroughwort. Jul.- 
Sept. b-w. Climbing. 4. Low grounds. Ky. St. 

939. Donia squarrosa, Pursh. Aug. y dto4f, 2. Calcare- 

ous hills, St. L. Nutt. 


























Sus-orper V. Jacosrx.—Fire-weed like. 


940. Cacalia suaveolens, Linn. Aug.-Scpt. w. Sto4f. Y. 
wp. md. Banks ofstreams. O. Ky. 

941. C. atriplicifolia, Linn. Aug.-Sept. w. 3to6f. Y. dp. 

O. Ky, 
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942. C. reniformis, Willd. Aug.—Sept. w. 5 to8f. Low 


grounds, ow. Miami country. 

943. C. tubcrosa, Nuit. w. 4 to 6 f. Shady hills, around St. 
Louis. Nuit. 

944, Tussilago palmata, 4it, Ap.-May. Y. Islands of Lake 
Huron. Nutt, Lake Mich. Hought, (Demulcent, expec- 
terant.)? 

945. Senecio vulgaris, Linn. Groundsel. May—Oct. y. 18 i. 
4. cf intr. Louisville. M\Yurt. Refrigerant, anti- 
scorbutic. Hoop. Dic. 

946. S. qo yey Fire-weed. Jul.-Aug. w. 2to6f 
O- New fields. 

947. S. elongatus, wg “Jul. ~Aug. 4. rs. Banks of streams. 
(y. | to 2 f. Cin. O.)? 

18, S. obovatus, Willd. May-June. y. 1to2f. Y. Rocky 
hills. sr. Sides of claycy hills. O. Ky. 

919. S. balsamita, Willd. June-Jul. y Lteo2f Y. Damp 
grounds. O. Ky. 

950. S. gracilis, Pursh. May-Aug. y. 1f. 4. Rocky banks, 
Bk. (Wps Damp grounds, mh. Wor. O. 7 miles N. 
from Cin.) The Indian name for this and the preced- 
ing species, is nut-quaw. The root of cither, given in 
infusion two or three times a day, is said to be a most 
excellent emenagogue. 

951. S. aure us, Linn. Nag-wort. False valerian. June-Jul. 
y. 2h. Y. sw. md. Ky. St. Medicinal? 

52. Cineraria canade ‘nsis, Willd, Canadian ashwort. May. 
y. Si. Y. With 918. Worthington, O. Rare. 

953. C. integrifolia, Willd. Aug. y Us Mo. Ter. Jas. 

954. Berbera glandulosa, Nut. “ii. 166. Denudated soil, 
banks of the Miss. and Mo. uit. 


Sun-orper VI. Henrantrurx.—Sunflower like. 


Helianthus. Sunflower. Flowers yellow. There is much 
confusion in this genus. The prairies of Ohio produce seve- 
ral species which are as yet unpublished. 1 have drawn some 
descriptions from living plants, which I shall be happy to com- 
municate, accompanied with specimens, to any botanist who 
will attempt a complete monograph. As it is inconsistent 
with the design of this Synopsis to insert long and minute de- 
tcriptions, I prefer to omit all but such as have heretofore been 
determined. 
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§ 1. Leaves opposite. 


Helianthus atrorubens, Linn. Aug.-Sept. Disk p. 3 to 
4f. 4. Gravelly soil. W. Bi. 

HH. frondosus, Willd, Aug.—Sept. 4 f. 4. Woods. Ky. 
S/. 

IT. trachelifolius, Will/. Aug.—Oct. 3to4f Y. Woods, 
op. Q. Ky. 
lispidulus, Ell. Sept. Sto4f. 4%. Mich. Eat. Pine 
barrens, Evl, 

Hf. truncatus, Sch. Sopt. 2f Y. ow. Hills, Mar. O. 

li, scaberrimus, EL. Scpt. 4to 6 Y. (dp. Darby 
Plains, O.)? 

Il. tube formis, Willd. ©. Banks of the Missouri. Nutt 
Sced ground into meal by the Indians, for food. 


II. pubescens, Willd. Aug. 2io3 f. Y. Ky. St. 


§ 2. Uppr leaves alternat:. 


Il. giganieus, Linn. Aug.-Sept. 5to8f. 4. dp. &e. 0. 
if. altissimus, Linn. Jul.—Sept. 5to8f. Y. Mountain 
meadows, Bk. Ky. St. Pit. Jas. 

i. strumosus, Linn. Aug.—Oct. 3to 5 f. Uf. ow. dp. 0. 
[. decapetalus, Linn. Aug.—Oct. 3to4f% Y. Rocky 


woods, Bk. OQ. Ky. A.W. Ter. 


] 
i 


Rudbeckia purpurea, Will/. Purple cone-flower. July- 
Sept. p. S3to4f UY. Barrens. dp. O. aoe Loot 
aromatic,carminiative. Figured, Bart. ]. N. A. \e tie * 

R. mars Linn. Wairy cone-flower. Aug.-Sept. y. 
of, U4. dp. &c. O. Ky. 

_ triloba Linn, Aug.-Sept. 7 4to5f. UY. dp. ow. 

. Ky. Figured, Ba't. Fl. i. 88. 

Re fulzida, 4it, Jul.-Oct. y. 2103 f Y. Mis. Be. dp. 
O. Mo. Ter. Jas. Figured, Bart. Fl. i. 16. 

KR. ciniata, Linn. Cone-flower. Aug.-S: “pt. y. 4to6f. 
2%. Borders of swamps. bt. &c. O. Ky. Figured, 
Bart. Fi. Of. 

R. pinnata, Michx. Thimble-flower. Jul.-Oct. x. 2 to 
of. 4. dp. QO. Ky. 

R. columnaris, Pursh. Jul. re Lf. Y. Onthe Missouri 
Pursh. 

R. digitata, dit, Aug.—Oct. y StoGf. Y. Mountains. 
Bi. Mo. Ter. Jas. 

R. amplexifolia, Willd. Aug. y. ©. Louisville. Rare. 
M Murt. 

Actinella acaulis, Zinn. June. y. 61. Pit. Jas. 
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Eclipta procumbens, Michz. June. w. Decumbent, 1 to 
3f. ©2 O Ky. Mo.'Per. 

E. brachypoda, Miche. Aug. Prostrate,] to 2 f. OF 
Near Cincinnati. Dr. Locke. 

» Galardia bicolor, Lam. June. p. 2f. Y. Grassy hills, 
Pit. Jas. Wy. St 

Starkea pinnata, Vail. Aug. yo Lto2f. Y. Plains of 
the Missourl. Common. JVuil. Pit. Jas. 

Trichophyllum oppositifolium, Vt. Jul. Gto 12i. Y? 
Pit. Nut. Jus. 

Marshallia angustifolia, Miche, Jule p. 2f. Y. Tenn, 
Mich Ce 

IHymenopappus tenuifolius, Pursh. g-w. ¢. Mo. Ter. 
Niitt. 

Actinomcris squarrosa, Nult. Aug. y. 4to7f. 2. Fence 
corners, &c. . me (w & y. dto4f. Bk Eat. w. 
without rays. Nutt.) There is misunderstanding here, 

A. helianthoides, Eat, Jul. y. 2f. 4? ow. dp. ‘Miami 
Country. W. Nutt 

Helenium autumnale, Linn. American sneezowort. 
Sept.-Oct. y Yiodf. 4%. Low grounds. W. Tonic 
ervhine. Eber’e, Mat. Med. il. 248. Big. Med. Bot. 

Hicliopsis laevis, Pers. Ox-eye. Aug.-Sept. y. Sto Of. 
Banks of streams. bt. W. 


988. Corcopsis tripteris, Willd. Jul.-Sept. y. StoGh YX 


Borders of prairies. O. Ky. 

989, C. trichosperma, Mihe. ‘Tickseed sunflower. Auge 
Sept. y. 2to4f. ¢. Swamps. wp. O. Ky. Mich. 

996, C. auriculata, Willd. Sept. y Jto4df. UY. Ky. Si 

991. C. senifolia. Willd. Aug. Ye Sitesi WU. Ky. St. 

992. C. crassifolia, Ait. June. ye Y. St. L. Jas. 

993. C. palmata, Viti. y. 121. ll. Mich. Nutt. 

994. Cy tinctoria, Nutt. Jule y & p. Ltodtf. Mo. Ter. JVuit. 
About gardens, O. Intr. 

995. C. rosea, Vuit. Tickweed. May. r. 1f. Grassy swamps. 
Louisville. - Murt. 

996. C. aurea, Wild. y. 4. Louisville. IP? Vurt. 

997. C. en Willd. y» Louisville. APALurt. 

998, Bidens frondosa, Linn. Barr marygold. Beggar-ticks, 
Aug.-Scpt. y 3i0 4f, ©. Woods and ficlds. O. ay. 
The seeds are said to be alterative. 

999. B. bipinnata, Lin ne Spar lish needles. Jul.-Sept. y. I te 
2f. ©. Nent cf, O. Ky. 

1000. B. chrysanthbemoide: s, Ell, Bot. ii.430. Michx. Daisy 
beggar-ticks. Aug.—Sept. y. Lto5f, ©. mh. pl. wp. 
O. “Ky. 
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. B. cernua, Linn. connata, Willd? Aug. —Scpt. y. lto 
2f. ©. Nearponds, &c. With 999. O. Ky. 

2. B. comasa, Hooker. Ky. St. 

. Verbesina virginica, Linn. Virginian crownbeard, 
Jul. w 3to Of. Louisville, WMurt. Mo. Ter. Jas, 

. Polymnia canadensis, Linn. June-Jul. y. 2to 4f. y, 
sr. sw. &c. O. Ky. 

P. uvedalia, Linn. Jul.-Sept. y. 3to5f, Y. Mts. Bh. 
Ky. St. West Va. Paddock. 

. Silphium ternatum, Linn. Jul-Aug. y Sto6f y, 
Borders of prairies. dp. O. 

7. S. atropurpureum, Retz. Aug.-Sept. y 4 f. Fields 
Mar. O. Central O. Rare. 

~S. perfoliatum, Linn. Indian cup-plant. Aug.—Sept. 
y. 4to6f. Y. Fields and prairies. O. Ky. 1 believe 
this was one of the Indian remedies. An account of 
its virtues and the mode and object of its administra- 
tion, may be found in Howard’s work. 

. 8. terebinthinaceum, Linn. Rosin plant. Jul.—Aug. 
y. 4to6f. Y. dp. O. It is probable that this, and 
several other species of Silphium will hereafter be 
found to possess valuable medicinal qualities. 

. S. gumniferum, Ev. Aug. y. 3to5f. Y. Fox Riv. 
N. W. Ter. Houghton. dp. O. 

. &. laciniatum, Linn. Giant prairie dock. Aug.—Sept. 
y. StolOf. Y. dp. Darby Plains, O. 

8. sieaiiilittehan, EW. Prairie dock. Aug.—Sept. y 4 
to6f. 4%. dp. Darby Plains,O. The root is large, 
and fusiform.—The same is true of several other prai- 
rie species, and perhaps of all. The last four epecies 
are indiscriminately called pratrie dock, by the inhabi- 
tants of Darby Plains. 

i013. Chrysanthemum Jeucanthemum, Linn. Ox-eye daisy. 
June-Aug. w&y Ltorf. Y. Fields, &c. Intr. O. 
Asthmatic, &c. ‘Hoop. Dic. 


Sun-orper VII. Amerositacex.—Bitter-weed like. 


1014. Ambrosié trifida, Willd. Bitter-weed. Jul.—Sept. g& y 
Dtol0f ©. bt.&c. O, Ky. &c. Every where very 
dian. 

1015. A. integrifolia, Willd. It seems to be an accidental, 
rather than a permanent variety of the last. Miami 
country, &c. 

1016. A. clatior, Linn. Roman wormwood. Ragweed. Hog- 
weed. Aug.Sept, g&y. LtoSf. ©. Fields. W. 
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1017. A. artemisifolia, Linn. Aug.-Sept. 4 to6f. ©. Ficlds. 
Penn. to Mississippi. Bk. 

1018. A. tomentosa, Aut, 18 i. 24. Mo. Ter. Nuit. 

1019, A. bidendata, Michx. Jul.-Sept. ©. Alleghany Mts. 
W. to Ill. Bk. 

1020. Xanthium strumarium, Linn. Clot-weed. Clot-burr. 
Aug.-Sept. g. 2to6f. ©. cf. rd. W. 

1021. Iva x: anthifoli: ay Null, Aug. StoOf. ©. Arid soils, 
lort Mandan, Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

1022. - “axillaris, Pursh. Marsh elder. May. y& g. Gto8i. 

. Saline soils, Mo. Riv. Nuit. 

1023. 1. ‘aa. Pursh. Jul. Qf. . Natural meadows of 
Kentucky and Illinois. Pursh. 

1024. Parthenium integrifolium, ei nine Nephritic plant. Cut 
ting almond. Aug —Sept. w. Lto2f. y4. Near St. L. 
Nuit. ‘The root is by some regarded as a most valu- 
able diu:etic in ischuria. Figured k.. id described in 
the Eclectic Journal of Science, j lie 279. 


Suz-orper VIII Anruemmrxz.—May-wecd like. 


1025. Anthemis arvensis, Linn. Common chamomile. ape 
Sept, w & g. ©. Waste grounds. Intr. Ky. S¢. 
1026. A. cotula, Linn. May-weed. Dog fennel. May.—Sept. 


wee. If. ©. rd. &e. luis. W. Emetic dia- 
phoretic, antispasmodic. Wood and Bache. Raf. 
Med. F 1. 

1027. Achillea millefolium, Linn. Yarrow, Milfoil. Aug.— 
Sept. w. Lf Y. rd.ow. &c. W, Aromatic, bitter, 
astringent. Tfoop. Dic. 

1028, Tanacetum huronense, Vit. Huron tansey. y. 4f XY. 
Sandy shores of Lake Huron. 

i029, T. vulgare, Linn. Tansey. Jul. y. Sf. rd. Intr. O. 
Aromatic, bitter, anthelmintic. Wood and Bache. 

1030. Artemisia canadensis, Miche. Wild wormwood. Jul.— 
Aug. w&y Sto4f. Y%. Sandy shores of Lake 
Erie. Pit. Jas. Many species of Artemisia are tonic, 
anthelmintic, &c. Wood and Bache, L109. 

1031. A. longifolia, Vid, 4 & b. rs. Mo. Riv. Nuit. 

1032. A. serra‘a, Nutt. Y&. 5f. Banks of Miss. and Mo. 
Prairie du Chein. Vult. 

1033. A. columbiensis, Vuit. Gto 12f. %. Arid saline hills, 
Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

1034, A. gnaphalioides, Vutt, Sept. Flowers brown. 1 to 2f, 
Dry savannahs about Green Bay. Nutt. 

1035. A. ludoviciana, Wut 2f. Y. St. L. Nuit. 
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1036. A. cernua, Vultt Sto8f. Y. Shrubby savannahs 
around St. L. &e. Nuit. 

1037. A. sericea, Willd. A. frigida, Pursh. Oct. 4. Grave 
hills of the Missouri. Nutt. 

1038: A. biennis, Willd. 2. St. ¥.. Isl. Michill. ude, 

103). A. cana. Willd. Sept. YU. Onthe Missouri. Lewis, 

1010. A. santonica, MWill/. Tartarian southernwood. Sept. 
2%. Plains of the Missouri. Lewis. Vermifuge. Wood 
and Bache, 110. 

1041. A. caudata, Linn. Sept. 2f. 4%. Gravelly banks of 
the Missouri. Miche. Nuttall doubts the locality, 


CLXXXIX. STELLATA:.—The mapper rizr, 


Most of the species scem to possess diuretic qualities, 

1942. Galiam trifidum, Linn. Small cleavers. June—Jul. x. 
Assurgent. 4. Wet fields, Ky. S¢. 

1043. G. tinctorium, Linn. Wild madder. Dyer’s cleavers, 
Junc-A\ug. w. Lf. 4. sw. Wet woods, O. Ky. Th 
root contains a red colouring matter; used in dying, 

1014.G. obtusum, Bice Jul. we LZto lS i. Y. mh. Wp. 

Yet woods. O. Ky. 

1045. G. asprellum, Miche. Rough bed-straw. June—Sept. 
we Ltodti. 2. O. Ky. Used as a diuretic. 

1046. G. trifloram, Miche. Jul-Aug. w. Procumbeat, 3 to Sf. 
long. 2£. Moist woods. Ky. St. 

1047. G. aparine, Linn. Goose-grass. Cleaver weed. May- 
June. w. Stot fi ©. Woods, &c. W. Diuretic. Eb- 
erle. West. Med. Gaz. Vol. i. iioop. Dic. 

1018. G. micranthum, Pursh. Jul. we 11. 2¢. Mountain 
swamps. Pursh. Woods, O. 

1019. G. circwzans, Micha. Wild liquorice. Junc-Jul. p. Uf. 
Uu. rs. swe O. Ky. Demulcent, expectorant, diuretic. 
The root tastes like liquorice. 

1050. G. lanceolatum, Zorr. Jul. p. 12tolSi. Y. rs. sw. 
West Va. Pa tlock 

1051.G. puncticulosum,iche. G. bermadianum,Pursh. June 
p. yf. Wet places. St. L. Bk. 

1052. G. boreale, Pursh, Aug. w. 12tol8i. Y. Sandy 
woods. Ky. Si. 


1053. G. pilosum, Jit. Jul-Aug. p. 1f. 4. Woods. Mar. 0. 
CXC. CINCHONACE Z.—Tiue cincuona TRIBE 
Gencrally possessed of powerfully febrifugal or emetic 


qualities. Lind. Nat. Syst. 2u2. 
1054. Cephalanthus occidentalis, Linn. Button bush. Jul.- 


lly 


=) 
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Aug. w 4tolOf. b. wp. Borders of ponds. W. 
Medicinal. Raf. Med. Fl. i. Tonic, expectorant. EI- 
liotti. 187. 

1055. Spermacoce glabra, Michz. June. w. ©. Ky. St. 

1056. Mitchella repens, Linn. Partridge berry. June-Jul. 
w. Creeping evergreen, 4 to 8 i. long. 2. rs. sw. W. 
Berries red,edible. By some it is regarded as expec- 
torant and emenagogue. It is said the Indians used it 
as a preparatory parturient. 


CXCI. CAPRIFOLIACEA..—TueE poc-woop TRIBE, 


1057. Lonicera flava, Sims. Yellow honey-suckle. June—Jul. 
y. Twining shrub. Cattskill Mts. Bk. Darby Plains, O? 

1058. L. parviflora, Lam. Woodbine. June—Jul. y. Twi- 
ning shrub. rs. Ky. St. Mo. Ter. Vutt. Jas. 

1059. Diervilla canadensis, Muhl. Bush honey-suckle. June. 
y. 2to3f. hb. rs. Diuretic in gonorrhea. Sec Hoop. 
Dic. Art. Lonicera diervilla, Linn., a synonym. 

1060. Linnea borealis, Gron. Twin-flower. Jul. wor paler. 
Creeping evergreen. 91. high. Woods andhills. Near 
Lake Huron. .Vutt. 

1061. Triosteum perfoliatum, Linn. Fever-wort. Horse gen- 
tian. June. p. 2to3f. Y. rs. dp.&c, W. Cathar- 
tic, emetic, diuretic. Bart. i. 59. Big. i. 90. 

1062. T. angustifolium, Willd. Jul. y. 2to3f. U. Ky. S¢. 

1063. Symphoria racemosa, Pursh. Snow-berry. Jul. w-r. 
2to3f. . Rocky hills. Ky. St. Mo. Mutt. Near 
Cin. O. 

1064. S. glomerata, Pursh. Jul-Aug. r&y Sto4f. »b. 
Sandy fields. Ky. St. Tenn. uit. Mo, Jas. 

1065. Viburnum prunifolium, Linn. Black haw. June. z. 
8to15f. . Borders of prairies. Woods. W. Fruit 
in Oct., sweet and pleasant, dark blue. Bark tonic 
and astringent. 

1066. V. lentago, Linn. Sheep berry. June. w. 10 to L5f. 
h. Fruit black. rs. Banks of streams. O. Ky. 

1067. V. dentatum, Linn. Arrow-wood. June. w. 8f. ». 
Fruit blue. Moist woods. Ky. St. 

1068. V. pubescens, Pursh. June. Of. h. dp. &c. O. Ky. 

1069. V. acerifolium, Zinn. Dockmackie. May.—June. w. 4 
to6f. ». Fruit black. sw.O. Ky. The leaves were 
used by the Indians as an external application to in- 
flammatory tumours. Eat. Man. Bot. 

1070. V. oxycoccus, Pursh. High cranberry. May-June. 
r-w. 5to8f. %. Fruitred. Banks of streams, &c. 
Near Lake Sup. Houghion. 


Whole No. 31.—Hexade JI. Vol. II. No. 1V. 9 
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V. molle, Michr. June. U. Berries red. Hedges near 
Danville, Ky. Michr. Tenn. &c. Pursh. 

Y. lantanoides, Michx. Hobble bush. May-June. 2x, 
4to 8f. b. Fruit black,edible. Mountain woods, 
Said to grow on the high lands of West. Penn. 

Sambucus canadensis, Linn. Elder. Sweet elder. 
June-Jul. 5to LOf. &. Fruit deep purple. bt. &e, 
W. Flowers sudorific, berries diaphoretic, aperient, 
alterative; bark cathartic, emetic. Wood & Bache, 
560. 

. S. pubens, Michx. Red elder. May-June. w. 6 to 8 
h. Fruit red. Fields, &c. Miami country. 

» Cornus florida, Linn. Dogwood. May-June. w. 15 to 
20 f. &. Fruit scarlet. Woods. We Excellent tonic. 
The small twigs make the best of tooth-brushes, 
The bark of the fibrous roots was used by the In- 
dians in dying scarlet. Bart. Med. Bot. i. 51, 120. 
Big. ii. 73. 

1076. C. sericea, L’Herit. Red osier. June. w Sto LO 4, 
Fruit bluc. Banks of streams. W. Tonic, astrin. 
gent. Bart. i. 115. Obviates vomiting. Beach, Mat. 
Med. 

1077. C. circinata, L’Herit. June-Jul. w. Gto 8 f. b. Fruit 
blue. Banks of streams. Wor. QO. Tonic, astringent. 
Woed and Bache, 225. ” 

1078. C. paniculata, L’Herit. Prairie cornel. Jul. w. 6to LOE. 
>. Fruit white. wp. Barrens, O, 

1079. C. alba, L’Herit. Green osier. May—Juli w. 6 to 101, 
b. Fruit white. Wet woods. O. Ky. An infusion 
of the bark of the young twigs, will allay vomiting. 

1080, alternifolia, Linn. June. w. 15 to20f. b. Fruit 
purple. sw. Germantown, O. Frank. 

108%, C. asperifolia, Miche. Rough-leaved cornel. June. >. 
4to lOf. bh. Sandy soils. Wheeling, Va.(?) 

1082. C. canadensis, Linn, Low cornel. May-June, r-w. 61. 
24. Fruit red. Louisville. I’Murt. 

1083. Hydrangea vulgaris, Pursh. Hydrangea. Jul.—Aug. ~. 
5f, b. Hill sides. rs. O. Ky. 

1084. If. cordata, Pursh. Heart-leaved hydrangea. June- 
Jul. w-r. 4to6f. &. rs. In ravines, &c. O. Ky. 


CXC. LORANTHE/!.—Tne misieror TRIBE. 

4085. Viscum verticillatum, Nutt. Misletoe. Ap.—May. (E/i.) 
Nov.? g-w. 1 to2f. %. An evergreen parasite, on 
the elm, the oak, the honey locust, &c., near large 
rivers. W. Ohio river as far as Marietta. Bark aé- 


tringent. Lind. Nat. Syst. 206. 
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CXCV. ASCLEPIADE/E.—Tue MiLKWEED TRIBE. 


1086. Asclepias syriaca, Linn. Silgrass. Milkweed. Jul.- 
Aug. w-p. 2to4f. Y%. rd. bt. W. Medicinal, like 
1094. Wood and Bache, 114. 

1087. A. obtusifolia, Miche. June. Pale p. 2to 3f. 4. San- 
dy fields. Plt. Jas. Woods nearSt. L. Bk. 

1088. 2 5 pmeg-eey Pursh. Pokeweed silgrass. June.— 

ul. g-p. 3to4f. U. Wet rocky grounds. O. Ky. 
Medicinal, like 1094. 

1089. A. ameena, Willd. Jul. 2to3f. UY. wp, &c. Wor. 
O. Ky. 

1090. A. incarnata, Linn. Jul.-Aug. r-p. 2to4f. YU. wp. 
Banks of streams, O. Ky. Medicinal. See 1094. 
Wood and Bache, 114. 

1091. A. variegata, Linn. Jul.~Aug. w. 3to4 f. 4. Woods. 
Ky. St. Louisville. M’Murt. 

1092. A. verticillata, Linn. June-Jul. y-w. to 3f. 
Dry hills. dp. O. Ky. 

1093, A. angustifolia, Ell. May. g-w. 8 tol8i. %. wp. 
Scott’s Plains, Franklin Co. O. 

1094. A. tuberosa, Linn. Pleurisy root. Jul-Aug. Orange. 
2to3f. 4. Sandy fields. dp. W. Diaphoretic, 
expectorant, mild aperient. Big. Med. Bot. ii. 59. 
Bart. i. 239. Antidysenteric. Eberle’s Practice, i. 
216. 

1095. A. quadrifolia, Jacq. June. wand r-w. lto2f. U. rs. 
sw. O. Ky. Medicinal, like the last. 

1096. Acerates viridiflora, Raf. Green milkweed. July. g. 
2f. 4. Sandy fields. Ky. St. W. Bk. 

1097. Podostigma viridis, Walt. May. gandp. %. Siliceous 
hills, Missouri. Bk. 

1098. Enslenia albida, Wut. Jul. y-w. Twining. 2. rb. bt. 
&c. O. Ky. ‘The leaves resemble those of a con- 
volvulus. 

1099. Gonolobus hirsutus, Michxz. June-Jul. p. Trailing 
and climbing, 3to4f. 4%. Hedges near streams, 
(Bk.) Ky. St. 

1100. G. viridiflorus, Wutt, g. Twining. Banks of the Miss. 
near St. L. Nutt. Tes 

1101. G. macrophyllus, Miche, June-Aug. y. Twining. 
Light soils. Ky? St, The root acts on the bowels 
in a manner similar to colocynth. EH. Bot. i. 328. 


CXCVI. APOCYNE/.—Tue INDIAN HEMP TRIBE. 


1102. Apocynum cannabinum, Linn, _— hemp. June-~ 
* 
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Jul. Greenish w. 2to3f. 4. O. Ky. Enmetic. 
cathartic, diuretic, diaphoretic, expectorant. Knapp, 
in Am. Med. Rev. 197. Am. Jour. Med. Sci. for 1833. 

1103. A. androsemifolium, Linn. Dog-bane. Wandering 
milkweed. June-July. Paler. 2to4f. 2%. Fields 
&c. O. Emetic,&c. Big. ii. 148. Raf. Med. F', j, 

1104. A. hypericifolium, Ait. St. John’s dog-bane. Ju—Jul, 
Greenish w. 1 to2f. Y. rb. Gravelly banks, &, 
O. Ky. Medicinal. 

1105. A. pubescens, Brown. June—Jul. Greenish w. 2 to 3 ¢. 
4%. dp. Fields.) Wor. O. Medicinal, like 1102, to 
which it is closely allied. 

1106. Amsonia latifolia, Pursh. April-May. & Qf. 
Damp soils. Ky. St. 


CXCVII. GENTIANEAL.—TueE GENTIAN TRIBE. 


A bitter quality resides in the stems and roots of these 
plants, which renders them tonic, stomachic and fe. 
brifugal. Lind. Nat. Syst. 214. 


1107. Gentiana saponaria, Linn. Soapwort gentian. Sept.- 
Oct. & ILto2f. 4. wp. O. Ky. Dr. Beck say: 
this is identical with the G. catesbei of Walter. 
Tonic. Big. Med. Bot. ii. 127. Figured also, Bart. 
Fl. N. A. iii. 23. 

1108. G. ochroleuca, Willd. Aug.—Sept. Yellowish w. If 
4%. Sandy fields. Ky. St. Brushy Prairie, O. Van 
Cleve. 

1109. G. quinqueflora, Willd. Five-flowered gentian. Aug.- 
Sept. 6 If. ¢. Woods. O. Ky. Tonic. See 
1107. Raf. Med. Fl. i. 

1110. G. crinata, Willd. Fringed gentian. Oct. 6. I8i. ¢. 
wp. O. Tonic. Figured, Bart. FI. N. A, iii. 27. 

L111. G. acuta, Miche. Nutt. i. 172. Aug.—Sept. g-p. Lit. 
©. Plains, Mo. Ter. near Fort Mandan. Vutt. 

1112. Houstonia cerulea, Linn. Venus’ pride. Ap.—June. 
b-w. 4to8i. Y. ow. &c. O. Ky. 

1113. H. longifolia, Willd. June. p. 6 to 10i. Y. dp. Near 
Middletown, O. Ky. Wet prairies near St. L. Bh. 

1114, H. purpurea, Willd. June-Aug. p. 4to8i. ¥. Dry 
woods. Mar. O. Ky. St. Ill. Bk. . 

1115. H. ciliolata, Torr. June-Jul. r-b. and wb. 2 to 4i. 
4. rs. sr. Wor. O. St. L. Bk. Ky. St. Mich. 

1116. H. pubescens, Raf. May-June, Pale b. or w. 4 to 8). 
seldom 1 f. 4%. Argillaceous soils, Miami country. 


West Va. 
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1117. H. tenuifolia, Vutt. 63. 
river, Tenn. Vutt. 

1118. 11. minima, Bk. March. b. 1 to 2i. ©? St. L. Bk. 

1119. Menyanthes trifoliata, Linn. Buck-bean. May. w-r. 
Sto l2i. &. mh. Louisville. M’Murt. Tonic, ca- 
thartic. Big. ili. 55. Wood & Bache, 415. 

1120. Obolaria virginica, Linn. Penny-wort. Ap.—May. zw, 
or w-r. 4 to6i. 24? Woods. Ky. St. West Va. 

1121. Sabbatia angularis, Pursh. pt centaury. Aug. 
Rose coloured. 1 te 2f. © & 2. Wet meadows, Bk. 
New dry fields). W. Tonic, stomachic. Big. iii. 147. 

1122. S. gracilis, Salis. July. r. g. Lf. Ky. St. 

1123. Frasera walteri, Michx. American columbo. July. 
g-y. dtoOf. ¢. dp. Barrens. W. Excellent bitter, 
emetic and cathartic if recent. Bart. ii. 103. If 1 
mistake not, it was first introduced to the notice of 
the medical profession by Dr.Samuel P. Hildreth, of 

Marietta, O. 





Dry gravelly hills, Pidgeon 

















CXCVIII. SPIGELIACE/AL.—Tue PInk-roor TRIBE. 


1124. Spigelia marilandica, Zann. Pink-rodt. June. Crimson. 
%toI8i. 2%. Woods. Vermifuge, cathartic, narcotic. 
Bart. ii. 80. Big. i. 148. 













CXCIX. CONVOLVULACEA:.—Tue scaMMONY TRIBE. 


The roots of these plants abound in an acrid milky juice, 
which is strongly purgative. Lind. Nat. Syst. 216. 
1125. Convolvulus arvensis, Linn. Bind-weed. June-July. w. 
aires and climbing. YU. Fields. Ky. St. 
1126. C. nil, Linn. Aug. w & 6b. Twining. ©. Intr. O. 
1197. C. repens, Linn. June. w, tinged with r. Twining, 
uy. bt. mh. Swamps, &c. O. Ky. 
1128, C. ‘sepiam, Linn. (June-July. w. Twining, climbing. 
. Hedges and woods.) Bk. Aug. dp. cf. Near Mid- 
pd n, O. 
1129. C. panduratus, Linn. Man of the earth. Jul. w& r. 
(p- Beck.) Climbing, &c. Y%. Sandy fields. Ky. S¢ 
Loot purgative, diuretic. Bart. i. 252. 
1130. C. macrorhizus, Michz. Jul.—Aug. (w, tinged with p. 
Ell.) w, centre p. Twining. 2%. Sandy soils. dp. cf. 
&c. O. Ky. Root large, mildly aperient. 
1131. C. spithameus, Linn. June. w. Generally erect, 1 f. 
%. Sandy woods. Ky. St. Near Cin. O. NV. Long- 
worth Esq. 
1132. C. purpureus, Zinn. Morning glory. Jul.—Aug, 6 orp. 
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Climbing. ©. Grows west of the Mississippi. Eat. 
Intr. Bk. Ell. 

1133. C. tenellus, Linn. June-Sept. w. Prostrate. 4. Dry 
sandy soils, K//. rs. On argillaceous cliffs, two miles 
north of Worthington, O. 

L134. C, micranthus, mihi. Small-flowered morning glory. 
Root fusiform and branching, 2 to 4 lines in thickness, 
flavoured like 1130: stem prostrate and twining, 3 to 8 
feet long, glabrous: /eaves broad cordate acuminate, 
either entire or with one or two lateral teeth or pro- 
jecting lobes; mealy and subpubescent on both sides, 
commonly less than 24 inches long by 2 in width: pe- 
tioles glabrous, 2 to Sinches long: peduncles half as long 
as the petiole, smooth, with 2 minute subulate bracts 
near the middle: flowers axillary solitary or in pairs: 
calyx 5-leaved or 5-parted, divisions lance-ovate mem- 
branaceous slightly awned; two outer sepals ciliate: 
corolla funnel-form, white, near half an inch in length 
and breadth, twice as long as the sepals. Juice milky. 
Flowers, Aug.-Sept. ©. Fertile woods and prairies, 
cultivated fields, bt. &c. Miami country. (Closely 
allied to.C. lacunosus, Spreng. ? perhaps identical with 
it.) 

1135. Evolvulus argenteus, Pursh. May. p. Erect. 4 to 61. 
4%. Arid gravelly hills, Mo. Ter. WVutt. 

1136. Cuscuta americana, Linn. American dodder. June- 
Jul. w. Twining parasite, 2 to 3 f. ©. Low grounds, 
W. Yellow and leaflless. 


CC. POLEMONIACEA:.—Tue GREEK VALERIAN TRIBE. 


1137. Polemonium reptans, Linn. Greek valerian. Sweat- 
root, of Howard. May. & If. 4%. sw. W. The root 
is said to be an excellent sudorific. See Howard's 
works. 

1138. Phlox paniculata, Linn. Lichnidia. June-Jul. p. 2 to 
3f. 4%. md. bt. W. 

1139. P. pyrimidalis, Smith. Aug. p. 2to3f. 4%. Mountain 
meadows, Bk. Ky. St. 

1140. P. maculata, Linn. June—Nov. w-p. 2to3f. UY. wp. 
mh. O. Ky. St. 

1141. P. aristata, Michx. June. w-p, orw. 18i. 4. Wet 
woods. Ky. St. Banks of the Ill. Bk. O. Dr. Beck 
says the P. pilosa is not distinct from this. 

1142. P. divaricata, Linn. Called Sweet-William in Ohio. Ju. 
6b. 9to 112i. Y. (p. Woods. W.) 
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P. reptans, Miche. June. b& p. 6to8i. Y. Argillace- 

ous hill sides. QO, Ky. 

1144. P. subulata, Linn. Mountain pink. Ap.—May. r & p. 
Procumbent, 3 to 4i. high. 4. Rocky hills, Ky. Sv. 

1145. P. setacea, Linn. May. r&p. Procumbent, 74. O. Ky. 

1146. P. nitida, Pursh. June—Aug. p. 18 to 24i. . ow. Near 
Duncan’s Plains, O. 

1147. P. cordata,Ell. Aug. lto2f. Ky. Si. 

1148. P. glaberrima, Linn. June-Jul. p. Lto2f. 2. Pine 
barrens, Ell, Ky. St. 

1149. " bifida, Bk. Ap. p. 4to6i. Near Fort Clark, Mo. 

k. 
1150. Collomia linearis, Nutt. June. w-p. 4 to 12i. ©. Banks 
of the Missouri, near Shian river. Vutt. 
















CCI. HYDROLEACEL. 


1151. Diapensia cuneifolia, Salis. June. w. b. Near the 
Platte river. Jas. 







CCI] EBENACEA:.—Tue epony TRIBE. 


52. Diospyros virginiana, Linn. Persimmon. May. g-y. 20 
to 40 f. h. Woods. W. Bark bitter, astringent, fe- 
brifugal. Wood & Bache, 274. Michx. Sylv. Am. ii. 
219. Fruit styptic until matured by frost. It is then 
rather pleasant. 










CCV. OLEACE/E.—The outve TRIBE. 








1153. Ligustrum vulgare, Linn. Prim. Privet. May-June. i 





we 4to6f. b. Woods, W. Bk. x 
1154, Chianothus virginica, Linn. Fringe tree. May-June. 4 
w. 6 to lOf. &. Mts. &c. Ky. St. O. Frank. 
1155. Fraxinus acuminata, Lam. White ash. May. 50 to 60f. 
h. Woods. W. Timber light and valuable for many 
purposes. The bark has much vague celebrity for its 
reputed medicinal virtues. It is said to be an antidote 
for snake bites, to remove splenic enlargements, Wc. 
1156. F. sambucifolia, Willd. Black ash. Ap. Large tree. 
Swamps. O. Ky. It makes most durable rails. The 
Indians used to make brooms frem the saplings. 
1157. F. quadrangulata, Willd. Blue ash. May. Very large 
tree. W. Timber valuable; used much in making 
floors. Bark medicinal.? 
1158, F. juglandifolia, Zam. Swamp ash. May. A small tree. 
Central Ohio. 
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CCVII. PRIMULACE/.—Tue PRIMROSE TRIBE. 


1159. Primula farinosa var. americana, Torr. Bird’s-eye prim- 
rose. Pale p. 6to 12i. 2%. Shores of Lake Huron and 
Sup. Nutt. Houghton. 

1160. Androsace occidentalis, Pursh. Ap. w. Lto3i. © 
Dry elevated plains, Mo. Ter. Mutt. Plt. Jas. 

1161. Dodecatheon <. vapags Pride of Ohio. May 
—June. Pale b. 18i. 2. Borders of a marsh,7 miles 
north of Cincinnati. ‘Yellow Springs, O. Mo. Ter. 
Lewis. 

1162. D. meadia, Linn. False cowslip. May-June. p. 8 to 
12i. 2. rs. Ky. S¢. Ill. Prairies of St. L. Bk. 

1163. Hottonia inflata, Linn. Water feather. Jul. w. (6 to 
"3 i)? 2. Stagnant waters. Lagoons of the Licking, 
Aye St. 

1164, i icinatiiie ciliata, Linn. Money-wort. Jul. y. 2 to 3f. 
4. bt. &c. W. Plants of this genus were formerly 
reputed to be vulnerary, antiscorbutic, &c. See Boer- 
haave. 

1165, L. stricta, dit. L. racemosa, Michx. Upright loose- 
strife. Jul-Aug. y. 12 to 18i. 2f. Low grounds. 
Dayton. O. Eberle. 

1166. L. quadrifolia, Zinn. June-Jul. y. 12 tol8i. Y. Low 
grounds. Q. Ky. 

1167, L. revoluta, Nutt. Prairie money-wort. July—Aug. 
Golden y. 12to1l8i. 2. wp. (rs. Bk.) Thode of the 
great lakes. N. W. Ter. Hiv: Central Ohio. 

1168. L. quadriflora, Sims. L. longifolia, Pursh. June-Jul. » y 
1I8i. 2%. wp. Ky. St. Hoifman’s wet grassy prairie, 
near Dayton, O. (2 to 3f. Wet woods, Pursh.) 

1169. L. hybrida, Michx. July. y. Simple, 2f. %. Grassy 
prairies, Central Ohio. Ky. 

1170, L. heterophylla, Michx, June-July. y. Branching 
near the bottom. 12 to18i. %. Hills, ow. near Cin- 
cinnati. Hardly distinct from the preceding, except 
in habit. 

1171. L. capitata, Pursh. June. y. If. Y%. Swamps, &c. 
Ohio, shores of Lake Erie. Vutt. 

1172. L. nummularia, Linn. Creeping loose-strife. June- 
July. %. Shady places. (Hooker.) Calcarecus banks 
of Lake Michigan. (?) uit. 

1173. Anagallis arvensis, Linn. Scarlet pimperne]. Jul. 7. 
Procumbent, 4to 6i. ©. Fields. Intr? Ohio. Louis- 
ville. M’Murt. One of the reputed specifics for hydro- 
phobia. Eberle’s Pract. Med. 2d ed. ii. 143. 
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1174. Centunculus minimus, Wutt. Bastard pimpernel. Jul. 
4to6i. Margins of ponds, Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

1175. Samolus valerandi, Linn. Water pimpernel. July- 
Sept. w. 6tol2i. 4. Wet grounds. rb. W. 







CCVIHN. LENTIBULARIZE.—Tue BLADDER WORT TRIBE. 


1176. Utricularia macrorhiza, Le Conte. U. vulgaris, Pursh. 
Bladder wort. Aug.—Oct. y. Scape 4 to8i. Shoots 
or roots long, floating in stagnant pools. Lockbourne, 
Dayton, O. Ky. 

1177. U. ceratophylla, Michz. Jul—Aug. Scape 8i. Root 
long, floating. 2. pl. O.? 

1178. U. cornuta, Miche. Aug. y. Scape 10i. 2%. Wet rocks. 
Lake Sup. Hough. 

1179. U. purpurea, Walt. Aug. p. Scape 2 to 3i. Y&. Ponds 

on mountains, Bk. N. W. Ter. Hough. 













CCX. OROBANCHEA:.—Tue BROOM-RAPE TRIBE. 


1180. Orobanche americana, Linn. Cancer-root. Jul. Whole 
plant brownish yellow. 6to8i. %. Parasitic. In 
patches, on the roots of trees, in sw. W. Antiscirrhous?, 
astringent. 

1181. O. uniflora, Linn. Squaw-root. May—Jul. b-w. 4 to 6 
i. 2. Parasitic, yellowish white. sw. W. Figured in 
Bart. Fl. N. A. 

1182. Epiphegus virginianus, Eat. Beech-drops. Jul.—Sept. 
wp. Sto li. Y. A leafless, brownish yellow pa- 

rasite, on the roots of the beech tree. W. Astringent, 

&c. Eber. Mat. Med.i. 355. Antiscirrhous.? Bart. 

ii. 38. 


CCXI. SCROPHULARINE.—TueE FicworT TRIBE. 


§ I. Veroniree. Speedwell like. 


1183. Veronica officinalis, Linn. Speedwell. June. Pale 6. 
6 to 12i. 24. Dry woods, &c. Central Ohio. Altera- 
tive, antiscorbutic. Wood & Bache, 661. 

1184. V. serpyllifolia, Linn. Thyme-leaved speedwell. May- 
Aug. Pale 6. Procumbent, 3 to 5i. br. Wet argilla- 
ceous soil. Intr. Bk. O. Ky. 

1185, V. anagallis, Linn. Water speedwell. June—Aug. 6. 
l to 2f. %. mh. Ditches, &c. O. Ky. 

1186. V. scutellata, Linn. Scull-cap speedwell. May. Pale 

r, Lto2f. (6to12i. Intr. Bk.) Y&. wp. Seemingly 

indigenous, in the wildest marshes and prairies, O. 
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1187. V. arvensis, Linn. Small speedwell. May. Pale . ©, 
Fields. Intr. O. Ky. 

1188. V. agrestis, Linn. May. Pale db. 3to9i. ©. Intr. 
Sandy fields. O. Ky. 

1189. V. peregrina, Linn. Wandering speedwell. May-Jul. 
w, or w-b. ©. Argillaceous soil. O. Ky. 

1190. V. reniformis, Pursh. June. b. Creeping. 4. Banks of 
the Missouri, Pursh. 

1191. Leptandra virginica, Mutt. Black-root. Culver’s phy- 
sic. Jul-Aug. w, or paler. 2to4f. 4. Woods, &c. 
Cathartic, sudorific, alterative. Wood & Bache, 661. 


Beach’s Mat. Med. 


§ 2. Erinacea. 


- Buchnera americana, Linn. Blue hearts. Jul. 4. 12 to 
18i. 24. Sandy places. Prairies near St. L. Bk. 


§ 3. Scrophulariee.—Figwort like. 


» Scrophularia marilandica, Linn. Figwort. June-July, 
Greenish brown. 3toOf. Y. bt. &c. W. Like the 
foreign S. nodosa to which it is closely allied, it would 
doubtless prove a useful application to scrofulous tu- 
mours, hemorrhoids, &c. 

. Antirrhinum linaria, Linn. Toad-flax. June-Oct. 
y and orange. Llto 2f. YU. rd. Intr. O. Ky. Diuretic. 
cathartic, resolvent. IToop. Dic. 

. A. canadense, Linn. Flax snap-dragon. Junc—Aug. } 
6to 12i. ©. Low grounds, Louisville. M Murt. 

- Mimulus ringens, Linn. Monkey flower. Aug. Pale p. 
2f. 4. Wetgrounds. W. 

» M. alatus, Linn. Aug. Pale b. 2f. 4. Wet meadows. 
bt. br. W. 

» Gratiola aurea, Muhl. Hedge hyssop. Jul-Aug. y. 4 
to 8i. Eat. Lto2f. Bk. 4. Sandy swamps, &c. Ohio. 
Eberle. Allied to the foreigh G., officinalis, and like it, 
doubtless, possesses cathartic, emetic and diuretic pro- 
perties. See Wood & Bache, 326. 

. G. virginica, Linn. Jul.-Aug. y-w. 6i. 4. Inundated 
meadows. O. Ky. 

. G. missouriana, Bk. June. y. 4 to 6i. Y. Near St. L. 
Bk. 

. Lindernia attenuata, Muhl. Aug. b. 6 to 8i. ©. rb. 
&c. Ky. Central Ohio. 

1202. L. dilatata, Muhl. Jul-Aug. Pale p. 6i. ©. Inunda- 
ted banks. W. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. 
1203. Chelone glabra, Linn. Snake-head. Balmony. Aug.- 
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Oct. w,orr-w. 2f. Y. wp. W. The leaves and 
flowers are used by the Thompsonians asa tonic. I be- 
lieve they attribute other properties also to this plant. 

1204. Pentstemon pubescens, Linn. Beard-tongue. June. 
Pale p. Lto2f. Y. Hill-sides. W. 

1205. P. levigatum, Linn. June. Palep. Lto2f. 4. bt. ow. 
Ky. Miami country. 

1206. P. gracile, uit. Slender beard-tongue. June. Pale p. 
Depressed soils) Mo. Ter. Vutt. Plt. Jas. 

1207. P. cristatum, Vult. p. Gto8i. Y%. Argillaceous hills. 
Pit. Jas. 

1908. P. nuttallii, Bk. 2 to3 f. Near St. L. Bk. 

1209. P. albidum, Vult. w. Gto 8 i. Plt. Mut. 

1210. P. grandiflorum, Vuit. 3f. Prairie du Chien. Plt. Jas. 

1211. Collinsia verna, Vuit. Collinsia. June. b& w. 8 to Li. 
©. bt. &c. O. Ky. Figured, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philad. i. plate 9. Specimens of this beautiful plant 
were first communicated to Mr. Nuttall, by Dr. Drake 
of this city. 

2. Capraria multifida, Michz. Jul. g-w. 2 to 4i. ©. San- 
dy banks of rivers. W. 

3» Herpestris rotundifolia, Miche. Aug. 6b. Procumbent. 
Margins of ponds. Ell. Inundated banks of the Illinois 
river. Pursh. 

. Gerardia flava, Linn. False foxglove. Aug.-Sept. y. 
2to3f. 4%. Woods. O. Ky. W. 

. G. glauca, Eddy. Aug.Sept. y. 3to5f, 4. Barrens. 
dp. W. 

: G. pedicularia, Linn. Louse-wort foxglove. Jul.—Aug. 
y. 2to3f. 4. Sandy woods or barrens, Mar. O. Ky. 
N. W. Ter. 

. G. purpurea, Linn. Aug.—Oct. p. lL to 2f, ©. (Fields. 
and woods, Bk.) Wet prairies. O. Ky. Abundant 
8 miles E. of Dayton. 

. G. tenuifolia, Linn. Jul.Sept. p. Gtol8i. ©. cf. dp. 
Woods, &c. O. Ky. 

. G. maritima, Raf. Jul.-Sept. p. 6 to 12i. ©. Salt 
marshes usually. Near Lake Mich. Hough. 

20. G. auriculata, Michx. Ear-leaf gerardia. Aug.—Sept. 
p, with dark red spots. 2 to4f. ©. Prairie half a 
mile south of Middletown, O. (8 to 12 i. Rocky fields, 
Beck and others.) Illinois, Pursh. Louisville, M’Murt. 

122]. Seymeria macrophylla, Wut. Mullein foxglove. Jul. y. 
4ioto5f. 4. Shady alluvial soils, O. 
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CCXII. RHINANTHA CEA! —THE RATTLE TRIBE. 


1922. Pedicularis canadensis, Linn. Louse-wort. May-July, 
y&p. Stol0i. 4%. Woods, &c. W. 
1223. r pallida, Pursh. Pale-flowered louse-wort. Sept. Pale 
- Lto2f. Y&. wp. mh. W. 
1224. p. ‘gladiata, Miche. May-June. y&p. If. UY. Wet 
meadows. Barrens near St. L. Bk. 
225. Melampyrum americanum, Michx. Cow wheat. June- 
July. y. 8 to 12i. ©. Woods. Louisville. M’Murt. 
26. Orthocarpus luteus, Vutt. July-Aug. y. 12 to 14i. 
Humid situations. Mo. Ter. Wutt. 
27, Euchroma coccinea, Vuit. Painted-cup. May-June. 
Corol y. Bractsr. 8tol2i. U. Wet grounds. W. 
28. E. gri andifior a, Nutt. J ip Biay. Corol g—w. Bracts g. 
4. Prairie du Chien. Nuit. Mo. Ter. Jas. 


CCXIM. SOLANEAL.—Tue nicut-sHADE TRIBE. 


- Solanum nigrum, Linn. Common night-shade. July- 
Aug. w. l to 3f. ©. Old fields. W. Narcotic, eme- 
tic, diaphoretic,&c. Eberle’s Mat. Med. ii. 75. 

. S. caroliniense, Linn. Horse nettle. June. w. If. XY. 
Sandy banks. rd. W. 

. S. dulcamara, Linn. Bitter-sweet. Woody night-shade. 
July—Aug. p. Climbing. ». Low grounds. W. Nar- 
cotic, alterative. Eb. Mat. Med. ii. 77. Big. Med. 
Bot. i. 169. 

. S. trifloram, Nuit. July. w. 1 f. Mo. Ter. Nuit. The 
exotic species S. tuberosum, (potato,) and 8S. lycopersi- 
cum (tomatoes) are every where cultivated. 

. Physalis obscura, Micha. Aug. y&p. lto2f. ©. Hills, 
&e. O. Ky. 

34. P. viscosa, Linn. Ground cherry. July—Aug. y. 2to3f. 
4. rd. W. 
5. P. pennsylvanica, Linn. July-Sept. y. 1f. Y%. Ber- 
ries red. rd. &c. W. 
1236. P. lanceolata, Linn. Narrow-leaved ground cherry. 
July. Paley. Lto2f. 4%. bt. rd. Miami country. 
1237. P. pubescens, Willd. July. y. ©. Rocky banks of the 
Miss. Bk. 
1238. P. philadelphicum, Lam. July. y&p. ©. West Va. 
Paddock. 
1239. Nicandra physaloides, Pers. July-Aug. Pale b. 2 to3f. 
©. cf. Intr. O. Ky; 
1240. Nicotiana rustica, Linn. Tobacco. July. g-y. 12 to 
18 i. Bk. ©. Intr? Cultivated by the Indians of the 
Mississippi and Missouri. JVutt. 
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121. N. tabacum, Jinn. Virginian tobacco. July. w-r. 3 f. 
©. Intr? Naturalized in Tenn. Nutt. Narcotic, eme- 
tic, diuretic. Big. ii. 171. 

1242. N. quadrivalvis, Pursh. July. b-w. lto2f. ©. Cul- 
tivated by the Western Indians. Mutt. 

1243. Datura strammonium, Linn. Thorn-apple. James- 
town-weed. July-Sept. b&w. 2to5f. ©. rd. &e. 
Narcotic. Big. i. 17. 

b. var. tatula, Yorr. Stem and flowers purple. W. 

1244. D. metel, Linn. Aug. w. 3to4f. ©. Intr. Ohio 
banks. Dr. Locke informs me that the seed has doubt- 
less been transported by the waters of the river, from 
Pittsburgh, where the plant was some years since cul- 
tivated in a garden. 

1245. Hyoscyamus niger, Linn. Henbane. June. y&p. 12 
to18i. ©. or ¢. Waste places. Naturalized near 
Detroit. Eat. Narcotic, diaphoretic, diuretic, laxative. 
Big. i. 161. 

1246. Androcera lobata, Vutt. July-Aug. ©. Arid soils. 
Pit. Nuit. 

1247. Verbascum thapsus, Zinn. Mullein. June. y. 3 to 6 f. 

¢. rd. W. Demulcent, emollient. Woodville Med. 
Bot. 202. Some practitioners in Ohio, regard it as a 
valuable diuretic in gonorrhea. 

1248, V. blattaria, Linn. Moth mullein. June-July. w, w & 
r,ory. 2f. ¢. rd. bt. W. 

249. V. lychnitis, Linn. June-July. Pale y. $. Louisville. 

M>Murt. 


CCXIV. ACANTHACE..—THE SJusTICIA TRIBE. 


1250. Justicia pedunculosa, Michr. Justicia. Water-willow. 
July-Aug. r&w. (Pale p. Bk.) 2f. Y%. rb. In wa- 
ter. W. 

1251. J. brachiata, Pursh. July. r. Y%. Ark. riv. Jas. 

1252. Ruellia strepens, Linn. Herb ruel. July. b& p. 1 to 2. 
U4. bt. ow. W. The leaves are subacrid. Ainslie. 11. 
153. 

1253. R. oblongifolia, Micha. July.Oct. b&p. 8 to 12i. 
4. dp. Central O. 

1254. R. ciliosa, Pursh. June-Sept. whp. 3to Wi. Y. 

Banks of the Miss. Bk. 


CCXV. PEDALINE/E.—THEeE OIL-SEED TRIBE. 


1255. Martynia proboscidea, Linn. Unicorn plant. Aug.— 
Sept. y& br. 1to2f. ©. River banks. W. 
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CCXVII. BIGNONIACEE.—Tue TRUMPET-FLOWER TRIBp. 


1256. Bignonia radicans, Linn. Trumpet-flower. July—Aug, 
r. Creeping on trees, &c. 30 to 70f. &. bt. Banks of 
streams. W. 

1257. B. capreolata, Miche. Ap. r& y. Climbing over small 
trees. . Dry soils. Ky. Eat. 

1298. Catalpa cordifolia, Ell. July. w,y & p. Sometimes 40 
to 50 f. %&. About old Indian encampments. W, 
Intr.?, Wood durable. 


CCXX. VERBENACE/E.—Tue VERVAIN TRIBE. 


1259. Verbena stricta, Vent. Branchless vervain. July—Aug, 
6. 2to4f. Y%. rd. bt. Miami country. W. 

1260. V. hastata, Linn. Vervain. July—Aug. &. 3to5f. y, 
Low grounds. W. Some of the Fiotasiaiene regard 
this a useful medicinal agent, possessing emetic, ca- 
thartic, sudorific and tonic qualities. 

1261. V. urticifolia, Zinn. Nettle-leaf vervain. White ver- 
vain. July-Aug. w. 2to3f. 4%. rd. ow. W. Said 
to possess virtues similar to the last. 

1262. V. spuria, Linn. Aug.—Oct. 6. Decumbent, 1 to 2 feet 
long. ©. Sandy fields. Bk. On slate hills and lime- 
stone rocks, Ill. Ky. Pursh. 

1263. V. angustifolia, Miche. June—Aug. b. 1f. %. Y. Pra- 
iries near St. Louis mine district. Bx. 

1264. V. bracteosa, Miche. July. p. 4. Ky. St. St. L. Jas. 

1265. V. aubletia, Linn. May-Sept. p. Assurgent. 2. Rocky 
banks of the Miss. Jas. 

1266. V. paniculata, Lam. July-Aug. p. 4 to 6 f. Louisville. 
M Murt. 

1267. V. caroliniana, Linn. May-July. 2 f. Y%. Louisville. 
M Murt. 

1268. V. bipinnatifida, Vuit. June. & 2%. Lead mines of 
Missouri. Jas. 

1269. Zapania nodiflora, Lam. Fog-fruit. tm w. Creeping, 
6 to 8 inches long. Peduncle 4to6i. 2%. rb. bt. W. 

1278. Z. lanceolata, Pursh. July. w. nara 6 to 8i. Pe- 
duncle 4 to6i. &%. Banks of streams. Plt. Jas. 

1271. Z. cuneifolia, Torr. Procumbent? Peduncles long. Pit. 
Jas. 

1272. Phryma leptostachya, Linn. Lopseed, July. w-p. 2 to 
3f, 4+ sw. W. 


CCXXI. LABIAT/E.—Tue mint TRIBE. 
“Their tonic, cordial, and stomachic qualities, due to the 
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presence of an aromatic volatile oil and a bitter princi- 
ple, are the universal feature of Labiate, which do not 
contain a single unwholesome or even suspicious spe- 


cies.” Lind. Nat. Syst. 238. 
§ I. Menthoidee.—Mint like. 


. Mentha piperita, Linn. Peppermint. July. p. 12 to 15i. 
4. mh. &c. Native? near Worthington, O. Generally 
Intr. W. Aromatic, stimulant. Wood & Bache, 413. 

. M. viridis, Linn. Spearmint. July—Aug. Pale p. 12 to 
18i. 4%. Wet grounds. O. Ky. Aromatic, stimulant, 
&c. Woodville’s Med. Bot. 338. Diuretic? 

75. M. borealis, Michx. Northern mint. July—Aug. w, or 
pale p. 1 to2f. 2%. rb. Moist grounds. O. Ky. 

. M. tennis, Michx. Slender spearmint. June. w. 1 to2f. 
4. Low grounds. O. Ky. 

. M. canadensis, Linn, Canadian mint. Aug.—Sept. Pale 
p. 1f. 2. Sandy soils. Prairies near St. L. Bh. 

. M. arvensis, Linn. Field mint. July. Palep. 1f. XY. 
Naturalized on Duncan’s plains. O. (Cornfields. 
Smells like decayed cheese. Hooker.) 

. Isanthus cocruleus, Michx. Isanthus. July—Aug. b. 1f. 
©. rd. bt. dp. W. 

. Lycopus virginicns, Linn. Bugle weed. June—Aug. a. 
tto2f., 4%. Wetplaces. rb. O. Ky. Mild narcotic, 
astringent, &c. Used to allay hemoptysis. N. York 
Med. and Phys. Jour. i. 179. 

. L. europaeus, Linn. Water horehound. Aug. w. 1 to 
2f. YU. Wet places. Astringent, &c. 


§ 2. Satureineea.—Rosemary like. 


2, Pyenanthemum incanum, Miche. Wild basil. July- 
Sept. Pale r. 2to3f. 4. Low fields. Mar. O. Ky. 
. P. aristatum, Miche. July-Aug. w. 1 to2f. 4%. Woods. 
Tenn. Bk. Louisville. M’Murt. O. Ky. Nutt. 
. P. lanceolatum, Pursh. July—Aug. wd p. 2f. Y. dp. 
O. Ky. Abundant on prairies up the Miami river. 
1289. P. linifolium, Pursh. Virginian thyme. July—Aug. m. 
1tof. 4%. Pratriesand woods. O. Ky. This fragrant 
plant is used medicinally by the inhabitants of San- 
dusky plains, O. 
1286. P. pilosum, WVuit. June. 18 to 244. Prairies near St. 
L.. Bk. Glades of Ky. and Tenn. Vutt. 
1287, Thymus serpyllum, Zinn. Wild thyme. July. p or w. 
Spreading. 4. Naturalized in a few localities, O. 
1288. Origanum vulgare, Linn. Marjoram. July-Sept. x-p. 
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Sto 12i. 2. Louisville. MMurt. Tonic, excitant, di- 
aphoretic, emenagogue. Wood & Bache, 473. 


- Hyssopus nepetoides, Linn. Giant hyssop. July. y-z, 


or wp. Sto6f. 4%. ow. W. 


. H. scrophularifolius, Zinn. July-Aug. p. 2to4f. x, 


O. Iil. 
§ 3. Ajugoidee.—Germander like. 


. Teucrium canadense, Zinn. Wild germander. July- 


Aug. w&r. 2todf. Y. Thickets, low grounds. W, 


. T. virginicum, Linn. Aug. 2. Low grounds. W. Bk, 
. Trichostemma dichotoma, Zinn. Blue curls. June- 


Aug. & 6to 12i. ©. Dry hills. Ky. St. W. Bk. 


. Collinsonia canadensis, Zinn. Horse-balm. Rich-weed, 


July-Sept. y. 2to3f. Y. sw. The root is by some 
regarded as diuretic and antilithic. There is a notion 


extant that it will relieve after pains. See Raf. Med. 
Fl. i. 


§ 4. Monardee 


. Monarda coccinea, Michz. Wild balm. Oswego tea, 
July-Aug. Crimson. 2to3f. 2. Swamps. Cultivated 
in Ohio, idigenous east of the Allegh. Mis. 

. M. allophylla, Michx. Mountain balm. July. Pale b. 3 


to4 f. 4%. Rocky woods. Ky. Sé. 


. M. fistulosa, Linn. July—Aug. Pale y. 2f. Y. Rocky 


banks, &c. O. Ky. Nervine, stomachic, deobstruent. 


Hoop. Dic. 


. M. clinopodia, Linn. July-Sept. Pale p. 3 f. 


Woods. O. 


299. M. punctata, Linn. Horse-mint. Sept. y and brown. 


1300. 
1301. 
1302. 


1303. 
1304. 


1305. 


2to 3f. 2¢.and 2%. Pine barrens. Mo. Ter. Jas. 
W. Bk. Stimulant, carminiative, rubefacient. Ame. 
Med. Rec. ii. 496. Raf. Med. Bot. ii. 38. 

M. hirsuta, Pursh. Ohio horse-mint. June-July. Pale’. 
and p. 2to3f. 4%. Low woods. bt. W. The properties 
are said to be similar to the last. 

M. Beckii, Eat. Near St. L. Bk. 

M. ciliata, Linn. Aug. p. &{. Mich. Eat. Ky. St. Mo. 
Ter. 

M rugosa, 4it. July. w. 4f. Y%. Pittsburgh, Peter. 

M. scabra, Bk. Aug. p. 3 f. 2%. Woods on the banki 
of the Miss. Bk. 

M. bradburiana, Bk. July. wh p. 2 to 3f. Y. Barrens 
N. of St. L. Bk. Miami country. Dunean’s plains, 0. 


1306. Cunila mariana, Linn. Dittany. July-Aug. Pale * | 
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1308. 


1309. 


1318, 
1319. 


1320. 
1321. 


1322, 


1323, 


1324 


W 
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to 2f. 4%. Rocky hills. Mar. O. Ky. Pleasant aro- 


matic. For its medicinal virtues, see Raf. Med. Bot. 
»C. glabella, Michx. Aug. p. 8tol0i. 2%. Among 
limestone rocks. Frankfort, Ky. St. W. Bk. 
Tullia pycnanthemoides, Leavenworth. Eat. Aug. r—p. 
2to3df. Y. Tenn. Leavenworth. 


§ 5. Nepetew.—Catmint like. 


Galeopsis tetrahit, Linn. Hemp nettle. Flowering 
nettle. July. r,w&p. Lto2f ©. Waste places. 
Mich. Houghton. 

. Leonurus cardiaca, Linn. Motherwort. July—Aug. 
wr 2to3f. Y. rd. &c. Intr. O. Ky. Said to 
promote uterine discharges, and allay palpitation of the 
heart. Hoop. Dic. 

. Lamium amplexicaule, Linn. Dead nettle. Hen-bit. 
May-Noy, r. Gto8i. ©. rd. O. Ky. Intr? 

.L. hispidulum, Michr. w. Shady woods of Tenn. 
Michx. Louisville. M’Murt. 

» Dracocephalum virginianum, Linn. Dragon-head. 
June?-Sept. p. Lto2f. Y. Prairies. W. 

. D. variegatum, Vent. June?-Aug. p&w. Sf. Y. wp. 
Duncan’s plains,O. Ky. 

. D. cordatum, Wut, June. b. If. 4. On the shady 
islands of the Ohio, 40 miles below Pittsburgh. 

. D. parviflorum, Nuit. July. w. ¢. Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

. Nepeta cataria, Linn. Catmint. June-Sept. w dr. 
2todf. rd. &c. Intr. W. Recommended in uterine 
diseases, dyspepsia, flatulency, &c. Hoop. Dic. <A 
favourite remedy for colds in domestic practice. 

Synandra grandiflora, Vutt. June. y-w. Lf. 4? rs. sw. 
O. Ky. &c. 

Stachys aspera, Micha. Hedge nettle. July. p. If. Y. 
Fields, &c. W. 

S. sylvatica, Vuit, Aug. p&w. Lto2f. Y. sw. W. 
S. intermedia, 4it, (Aug. w&r. Lto2f. UY. Woods. 
O.)? 

Glechoma hederacea, Linn, Ground ivy. May-June. 
b. Decumbent,1 f. rd. ow. O. Ky. A tonic beverage 
is often made fromit. Lind. Nat. Syst. 238. 
Marrubium vulgare, Linn. Horehound. July—Aug. 
w. 12to18i. 2%. rd. W. Tonic, deobstruent. Wood 
& Bache, 409. 

- Mellissa officinalis, Linn. Balm. July. & %. rd. Intr. 

and naturalized near Louisville. M’Murt. Formerly 

used in nervous diseases. Hoop. Dic. 


hole No. 31.—Hexade II. Vol. II. No. 1V. 3 
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1325. Hedeoma pulegioides, Pers. Pennyroyal. July—Aug. 

wp. Oto l0i. ©. ow. rd. &c. W. Stimulant, aro- 
matic, emenagogue. Bart. ii. 168. 

1326. H. glabra, Pers. Aug. (r-p.)? 6 to 1Qi. 4. Ohio riy, 
Nutt. Near Wor. O. 

1527. H. hispida, Pursh, July. 3to6i. ©. Banks of the 
Miss. Bk. Mo. Ter. Vutt. 

1328. Clinopodium vulgare, Linn. Field thyme. July—Aug, 
p,orr. 12to 18i. 2. Rocky woods. W. Bk. Thickets 
near Mar. Q. 

1329. Prunella vulgaris, Linn. Self-heal. June-Aug. p. 8 
to l2i. 2%. md. W. Astringent, &c. Used as a gar- 
gle. Hoop. Dic. 

Scutellaria.—Scull-cap. The western species are proba- 
bly all good diaphoretics. 

. Scutellaria galericulata, Linn. Aug. b. 12 to 18 i. 
Near marshes. Ky. S/. . See Hoop. Dic. 
S. lateriflora, Linn. Mad dog scull-cap. July—Aug. 
b. lto2t. 2%. md. ow. wp. W. Famous some years 
since for its supposed eflicacy in hydrophobia. 
S. parvula, Miche. June. : StoGi. 2 » Ky. St. 
S. laevigata, dikin. May. b. 12 to 18 9 4. Mar. O? 
S. integrifolia, Linn. Fone. » b. [Sto Wi. Y. Swamps. 
W. Bk 
S. cordifolia, Miche. June. b&w. I8 to 30 i. 
Woods. W. 

). S. canescens, .Vull. July. & Zto3f. Y. Woods. W 
Prairies near St. L. Bk. Ky. St. O. Nit. 
S. gracilis, Vuit. June. >. 12 to IS i. Y&. Shady rocks. 
Ky. 

38. SN. ovalifolia, Pers. June. 6. Assurgent, 1 f. 

Woods. W. 

1339. S. ambigua, Wut, Pale b. 4 106i. 2. Dry open for- 
rests, O. Vult. Ky. St. 

1340. Salvia claytoni, Ell. Vervain sage. June—Oct. p. 8 to 
12i, 2. Woods. Ky. Eat. 

1341. S. lyrata, Linn. W ild sage. May-June. b If, %. 
Woods. West Va. Padd. ‘Ky. St. 

b. var. obovata, Eat. rb. Cincinnati. 
1342. S. trichostemmoides, Pursh. 6. ©. Mo. Ter. Jas. 


CCXXU. BORAGINE.—Tue Borace TRIBE. 
Generally possess emollient properties. Lind. 239. 
1343. Lithospermum arvense, Linn. Corn gromwell. Stone- 


seed. Ap.—May. w. 8 tol5i. Fields, Ky. St, Former- 
ly supposed to be diuretic and lithontriptic. 
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1344. L. latifolium, Michz. Broad-leafgromwell. July. y. 2f. 
y%. sw. O. Ky. 

1345. L. angustifolium, Miche. July. w. ©. Shady woods on 
the Ohio river. Michz. Council Bluffs, Mo. Ter. Jas. 

1346. L. apulum, Willd. July. y. Dry woods, Ohio, Miss., 
&c. Pursh. 

1347. Batschia canescens, Michx. Puccoon. June-July. 
Orange. 8tol2i. 4. Hills, &c. W. Used by the 
Indians asa red dye. 

1348. B. longiflora, Vu. July. y. Open plains. Prairie du 
Chien. Vutt. 

1349. Onosmodium hispidum, Miche. Hairy gromwell. July- 
Aug. w. 2to3f. 4. Borders of prairies. W. . 

1350. O. molle, Miche. July-Aug. w. Bf. 4. W. 

1351. Symphitum officinale, Linn. Comfrey. June. y—w. 1 to 
$f. 4. Intr. O. Ifardly naturalized. Demulcent. 
ILoop. Dic. 

1352. Lycopsis arvensis, Linn. Small bugloss. June—July. 
bh, 12t0 183. ©. Sandy fields. Intr? Prairies near 
St. Charles. Mo. Bk. 

1353. Myosotis arvensis, Silth. Field scorpion grass. June. 
w. 4tol0i. ©. Sandy woods. Ohio. Loberle. Ky. Si. 
St. L. Bk. 

1354. M. palustris, Roth. Marsh scorpion grass. May-July. 
bh. IWtolSi. UY. mh. Ditches, &c. Plt. Jas. Pitts- 
burgh. Peter. 

1355. M. suffruticosa, Jorr. 6? 8i. Plt. Jas. 

356. Echinospermum virginicum, Lehm. Rechelia. virgini- 
ana, Jorr. Beggar-lice. July-Sept. Pale 6 or w. 2 
to4f. tf. ow. W. 

1357. Cynoglossum officinale, Linn. Hound’s tongue. June- 
July. Zto3df gg. rd. W. Intr. Narcotic and 
demulcent. Hoop. Dic. 

1358. C. amplexicaule, Michx. Wild comfrey. May. 6. 2 to 
3f. 4. ew. W. 

1359. C. pilosum, Linn? May. w. Arid hills, above Rapid 
river, Mo. Ter. Nutt. 

360. Pulmonaria virginica, Linn. Lungwort. May. b. 6 to 
12, and 24i.° 4%. Low grounds. W. Astringent, de- 
mulcent, and pectoral. See Raf. Med. Fl, 

1361. P. lanceolata, Pursh. June. &. 4. Mo. Ter. Vutt. 


CCXXII. HELIOTROPIACEA.—Tue neviorrre Trips. 


1362. Heliotropum indicum, Linn. Turnsole. Heliotrope. 
July. &. 8to 12i. ©. Banks of streams. Cin. O. Ky. 
3* 
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1363. H. curassavicum, Linn. June-July. w&y. 6 to 123, 
©? Pit. Jas. 


CCXXVI. HYDROPHYLLE..—Tue Warter-Lear Tripp, 


1364. Hydrophyllum virginicum, Linn. Water-leaf. June, 
w&b. 18 i. UY. bt. sw. rs. W. Used as a potherb in 
New York, under the name of John’s cabbage. 

1365. H. canadense, Linn. Burr-flower. June. b & w. 18j., 
%. Argillaceous soil. Woods, &c. O. Ky. 

1366. H. lineare, Pursh. Ap. 2%. Banks of the Missouri, 
Lewis. 

1367. H. hispidum, mihi. Perennial?, whole plant hispid or 
setose with terete, pointed white hairs: /eaves mostly 
radical, pinnatifid, lower lobes often isolated; lobes 
obovate, border divided by shallow gashes into 5 to 8 
rounded, ciliate, entire, mucronate lobuli, which to- 
gether present a palmated appearance; general out- 
line of the leaf oblong or oval, (4 to 8 inches long, 2 to3 
in width.) on petioles of equal length (4 to 8 inches), 
The single cauline leaf does not vary essentially fiom 
the above description. It is broader in proportion to 
its length, and its petiole is much shorter. Pedunele 
exceeding the leaves, 8 to 12 inches in height. Flow- 
ers in cymose clusters as in H. virginicum; divisions of 
the calyx broad subulate, pectinately setose; coro! 
campanulate, border with 5 rounded lobes; filaments 
densely bearded in the middle, double the length of 
the corol; style filiform, bifurcate to the extent of a 
line; capsule 2-valved (l-celled, 2 to 4-seeded.)? This 
description has been taken from dried specimens. 
Flowers in June. Woods, O. 

1368. Nemophila paniculata, Spreng. May. & If. ¢. 
Woods. O. Ky. 

1369. Phacelia fimbriata, Miche. Miami mist. May-June. 0. 
8to12i. ©? Fields and bottomlands. W. 

1370. P. bipinnatifida, Michx. Phacelia. May. & If. 4? 
Hill sides. Ky. Cin. O. 

1371. P. heterophylla, Pursh. Various-leaved phacelia. July. 
b. go. Ky. St. 

1372. P. integrifolia, Torr. Plt. Jas. 

1373. Ellisia nyctelea, Linn. June. w & 6. Decumbent. 6 to 
8i. ©. Mo. Ter. Jas. 

1374. E. ambigua, Vutt. May. 4, Decumbent. 4 to 61. O- 
Lead mines, Mo. Jas. 
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Trize II. Gymnosperma.—Sceds destitute of a pericarp. 
CCXXVIH. CONIFERA. 

1375. Juniperus communis, Linn. Juniper. May. An ever- 
green shrub. Rocky banks of streams. Sandy shores 
of Lake Huron. Nuit. Berries stimulant and diuretic. 
W oodville’s Med. Bot. 13. Big. iii. 44. 

1376. J. prostrata, Miche. May. A low evergreen shrub, 
with creeping branches, 6 feet long. Sandy shores of 
Lake Huron. NViutt. 

1377. J. virginiana, Linn. Red cedar. May. Middle-sized 
evergreen tree. Woods, rocky banks of streams, W. 
Secernant stimulant, emenagogue, diuretic, diapho- 
retic. Big. ii. 49. Timber durable. 

1378. J. sabina, Willd. Savin. May. &. Grows near Lake 
Superior. Pitcher. Properties like the last. Wood & 
Bache, 548. 

1379. Taxus canadensis, Willd. Dwarf yew. March-April. 
2toOf. bh. Evergreen. Fruit red. rs. &c. Louis- 
ville. A’ Murt. 

1380. Cupressus thyoides, Linn. White cedar. May. An 
evergreen tree, 30 to 50 f, Swamps. rs. Rocky 
banks of the Scioto. Wood durable. 

1381. C. disticha, Linn. Cypress) May. Large evergreen 
tree. Swamps. Ky. St. W. Bk. Timber very dura- 
ble. 


Pinus.—The pine family. 


* Leaves in fascicles of 2 to 5, persistent, sheathing at base ; 
scales of the cune thickened at the summit. Pinus. 


1382. Pinus inops, 4it. Scrub pine. Pitch pine. Jersey 
pine. May. Common-sized tree. Barrens, &c. Ky. St. 

1383. P. variabilis, Lamb. Yellow pine. May. Large tree. 
Forests, on hills about Portsmouth, O. (?) 

1384, P. banksiana, Lamb. Grey pine. Scrub pine. April- 
May. Small tree. rs. Mar. O. Rare. 

v8o. P. a Linn. White pine. Weymouth pine. May. 

Large tree, 90 to 140f. Fertile soils. East Ohio. Tim- 
ber valuable. 


** Leaves solitary, persistent, distinct at base; scales of the 
cone even and attenuated, ABtEs. 


1386, P. canadensis, Linn. Hemlock tree. Hemlock spruce. 
May. Large tree. Woods. O. Scarce. Bark astrin- 
detergent; used in tanning leather. A fomentation of 
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the boughs is highly esteemed in domestic practice for 
its efficacy in subduing colds. ‘Turpentine like that 
of all other species of Conifer stimulant, rubefacient, 
and diuretic. 

1387. P. nigra, dit. Black spruce. May. Large pyramidal 
tree. Swamps. Mich. Eat. 

1388. y ge Ait. White spruce. May. Small tree. Swamps, 

y- St. 


*** Leaves many in a fascicle, deciduous. Larix. 

1389. P. pendula, 477. Tamarack. Hackmatack. Ap.—May. 
Middle-sized tree. Swamps. East Ohio. Bark tonic 
and diuretic, very highly esteemed by some practi- 
tioners. 


CLASS IL—ENDOGEN‘L. 


Trise I. PeraLowEx.—Calyx and corolla developed in 3 or & 
divisions ; if absent, stamens and pistils naked. 


CCXXIX. ALISMACEE.— Tae WaArTer PLANTAIN TRIBE. 


1390. Alisma plantago, Linn. Water plantain. July—Aug. w. 
l‘to2f. 2. mh. pl. W. One of the reputed remedies 
for hydrophobia. Lind. 251. 
1391. Sagittaria sagittifolia, Villd. Arrow-head. Arrow-leal. 
July-Aug. w. Lto2f. %. mh. pl. O. Ky. 
b. var. latifolia, Torr. Leaves broad, rather obtuse. O. 
c. var. hastata, Jorr. Leaves subhastate. O. 
d. var. gracilis, Torr. Leaves linear hastate. Dayton, 0. 
1392. S. obtusa, Willd. Blunt arrow-leaf. July. w. 1 to 2f 
4%. mh. wp. Ditches, &c. O. 
1393. S. pusilla, Vit. Aug. 2to4 i, 2%. Muddy banks. Ky. 
St. 


CCXXXI. HYDROCHARIDEZ..—THE FROG-BIT TRIBE. 


1394. Udora canadensis, Vutt. Ditch moss. Aug. w. Sub- 
mersed, Lto2f. %. pl. Ohio. Ky. 

1395. Vallisneria spiralis, var. americana, Torr. Tape grass. 
Aug. w. 1to4f. 2. In the still waters of rivers. W. 


CCXXXII. COMMELINE.—TueE sPIpER-WoRT TRIBE. 
1396. Commelina communis, Linn. Commelina. Aug. 5. O- 


Ky. St. 
1397. C. virginica, Linn. July. 6. 2f. 4. Woods. Ky. St. 
1398. Tradescantia virginica, Linn. Spider-wort. May-July. 
p- 1f. U4. sw. dp. O. Ky. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. ii. 17. 
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1399. T. rosea, Michx. May. r. 8to 12i. 26. Moist woods. 
Ky. St. 

CCOXXXUI. XYRIDE/E.—Tue vettow-rEvep GRASS TRIBE. 

1400. Xyris caroliniana, Walt. Yellow-eyed grass. July. y. 
Lf. 2. wp. mh. md. O. Ky. 


CCXXXIV. BROMELIACEA:.—TueE pine-ape.e TRIBE. 


1401, Agave virginica, Linn. Valse aloe. Sept. g-y. Gf. YU. 

tocky banks. Ky. S¢. 
CCXXXV. HYPOXIDE/E.—The srar-Grass TRIBE. 

1402. Hypoxis erecta, Linn. Star-grass. June-July. y. 4 to 
Gi. 24. md.rs.ow. O. Ky. Figured, Bart. Fl. N. 

A. i. 124. 

CCXXNVUI. AMARYLLIDEAL.—Tue nanrcissus TRiBE. 

1403. Pancratium rotatum, Ker. July. w. 4. Ky. St. 

1404. Amaryllis atamasco, Linn. Atamasco lily. June. & r. 
Scape 61. Leaves 1 f. sw. Louisville. MWMurt. Said to 
crow in Indiana. 


CCXXXIX. /RIDE.—T ue tris Trise. 

1405. Iris versicolor, Zinn. Blue flag. June. bg & y. 2 to 3f. 
2. Margins of ponds, &c. O. Ky. Cathartic, emetic. 
diuretic. Big.i 155. By some said to be alterative. 

1406. I. cristata, Michz. April. bYy. 2to4i. Y. Ky. St. 

1407. I. verna, Willd. May. b. &. Ky. St. 

1408. 1. lacustris, Vutt. June. Scape Li. Leaves 3 to Si. Y. 
Gravelly shores of Lake Huron. Vult. 

1409. Sisyrinchium anceps, Linn. Blue-eyed grass.. July. 4. 
If. u. Pastures, &c. O. Ky. The ‘Thompsonians } 
use it as a cathartic, under the name of physic-grass. 

1410. S. mucronatum, Miche. July. 6 6 to LOi. u. Wet 
meadows. Ky. St. Plt. Jas. 

1411. S. bermudianum, Linn. June. & 8 tol8i. U4. Il. BA. 


CCXL. ORCHIDE.—Tue orcuis Tris. 

1412. Goodyera pubescens, Brown. Rattlesnake plantain. 
July—Aug. w. 6 to LOi. Y. sw. O. Ky. 

1413, Spiranthes tortilis, Rich. Ladies’ tresses. Aug.—Oct. 
(June-July. Bk.) w. 8 to 12i. UY. wp. O. Ky. Fig. 
Bart. Fl. N. A. i. 124. 

1414. 8. cernua, Rich. July-Aug. g—w. Gi.to2f U. Moist 
grounds. West Va. Paddock. 

1415. Pogonia ophioglossoides, Brown. July. Pale p. 8 to 12i. 
4. bg. Sphagnous swamps. Ky. St. Fig. Bart. Fl. 
N. A. iii. 19. 
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P. verticillata, Nutt. June-July. y-r. if. Y. Swamps. 
Ky. St. Mich. Eat. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. ii. 92, 

Callopogon pulchellus, Brown. Grass pink. June-July, 
p» 12tol8i. %. wp. Swamps. Ky. St. Pickaway 
plains,O. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. ii. 94. 

Corallorhiza odontorhiza, Nutt. Dragon’s claw. Aug.- 
Sept. Purplish, 10 to 12 i. YU. Roots of trees, 
O. Ky. 

» Aplectrum hiemalis, Vutt. Adam and Eve. May-June. 
Brownish. 1 f. Y. sw. bt. O. Ky. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A, 
li. 42. Root viscid. 

. Triphora pendula, Nuit. Three-bird orchis. Sept. Pale 
p. 3to6i. UY. sw. Rodts of trees. O. Ky. 

- Orchis spectabilis, Linn. Orchis. June. p & w. 6 to8i. 
4. sw. O. Ky. 

» Habenaria tridentata, Hook. June-July. w. 1 to 2. 

» H. ciliaris, Brown. June-July. Orange y. 1 to2f. v. 
Swamps. Ky. S/. 

- H. huronensis, Spreng. Aug. 26. Wet grounds. About 
Lakes Mich. and Huron. Bh. 

. H. fimbriata, Brown. July. p. 2f. &. md. wp. O. Ky. 

. H. fissa, Brown. July. Dark p. 2to4f, Y. Prairies, 
O. Ky. 

. Platanthera orbiculata, Lind. July. g-w. 12 to 18i. 
u. sw. Central, O. Ihave known the fleshy leaves 
of this plant, to be used and highly esteemed for dres- 
sing blisters. 

1428. Liparis liliifolia, Rich. Malaxis, Eat. Twayblade. 
June-July. why. Gto8i. YU. Wet woods. Cen- 
tral, O. 

1429. L. correana, Spreng. Malaxis longifolia, Eat. June. y- 
g. 6 to 8i. Y&. sw. O. Fig. Bart. I'l. N. A. iii. 12. 

1430. Microstylis ophioglossoides, Nutt. June. g-w. 6 to 9i. 

u%. Roots of trees. O. Ky. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. iii. 60. 

1431. Bletia aphylla, Vutt. Aug. yd ir. 181. UL. Ky. Si. 

1432. Calypso americana, Brown. p. 6to8i. Near the out- 
let of Lake Michigan. Bk. 

1433. Cypripedium pubescens, Swartz. Ladies’ slipper. May. 
g-y. lto3f. 4. Woods. O. Ky. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. 
A. iii. 9. 

1434. C. parviflorum, Willd. Yellow ladies’ slipper. May- 
June. y. Lf. 4. Dry woods. W. Said to be excel- 
lent as a nervine, tonic, and antispasmodic. The pow- 
der of the root is administered in tea spoonful doses, for 
hysterical and other affections. The Thompsonians, by 
whom it is used, call it wmbil and wild valerian. They 
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use all the species of Cypripedium indiscriminately. 

See Raf. Med. Fl. 

1435. C. candidum, Willd. White ladies’ slipper. May. za. 
6i. 4. Dayton, O. R. Buchanan, Esq. 

1436. C. spectabile, Swartz. Swamp ladies’ slipper. May- 
June. wp. 2to3f. 4%. mh. bg. W. Ky. St. Mich. 
Eat. Seven miles N. from Cin. O. Fig. Bart. Fl. ii. 87. 

1437, C. acaule, dit, May-June. p. Lf. U4. sw. Ky. Si. 
Mich. Eat. Fig. Bart. FI. iii. 35. 


CCXLIV. JUNCE.—Tur rusn Tiere. 


Juncus.x—Rush. 









* Leaves none, flowers lateral. 


1438. Juncus effusus, Zinn. Softrush. June-July. 2 to 3f. 
2%» Wet grounds. Ky. St. Central Chio. 

1439, J. setaceus, Rostk. Thread-form rush. July. 2tod3f. 
2. Swamps. Miami couniry.? 







** Leaves all radical. flowers terminal. 


1440. J. nodosus, Linn. Knot-leaf rush. July-Aug. 8 to 121. 
4. Swamps. Low grounds. St. Mary’s river. Hough. 
Cin. O. 

1441. J. tenuis, Willd. Slender spreading rush. June-July. 
10i. 2. Low grounds. O. Ky. 







*** Stem leafy; leaves nearly plane, channelled above. i 
1442. J. bufonius, Linn. Toad rush. Aug. 3toGi. ©. Moist 


places. Miami couniry.? 
1443. J. marginatus, Rostk. Aug. 1 to3f. 24. Low grounds. 


Miami country.? 







**** Stems leafy; leaves rounded or subcompressed, nodose- 
articulate. 


1444. J. polycephalus, Michx. Many-headed rush. July—Aug. 
2to 3f. Y&%. mh. &c. Worthington, O. Miami coun- 
try. N. W. Ter. 

1445. J. acuminatus, Michz. July. 12to18i. Y. bg. Xe. 
Cin. Colby. 







1446. Luzula campestris, De Cand. Field wood-rush. April- 
May. 6tol2i. 4%. md. Ky. Sé. 


CCXLV. MELANTHACE/E.—THueE coLcuIcuM TRIBE. 
Acrid and poisonous in every species. Lind. 270. 
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1447. Melanthium hybridum. Bunch flower. June-July. 
2 {. Y. Mo. Ter. Jas. 

1448. M. virginicum, Linn. Tall melanthium. July. gw. 3 
to4f. Y. Wp. md. mh. Pittsburgh. Peter. Louisville, 
MM Murt. Prairies of Ohio. 

1449, M. glaucum, Vutit. July-Aug. w. Lf. &. Borders of 
Lake Erie. &c. in calcareous soil. Nutt. 

1450. Tofielda elutinosa, Michx. U&%. About Detroit. Mut. 

145]. Helonias dioica, Pursh. Blazing star. June. w. 1 tof, 
4%. Damp grounds. W. Lk. Dry open woods. Mar. 
O. Ky. Acti. medicinal. An infusion of the root is 
anthelmintic; the tincture is tonic. Lind. 270. 

1452. Veratrum vieide , dit. Poke root. American hellebore. 
June-July. g. 3to5f. 4. Swamps. md. Louisville. 
M’Murt. Acrid, emetic, powerfully stimulant, follow- 
ed by sedative effects. Big. ii. 125. 

1453. V. angustifolium, Pursh. June. g-w. 2 to 3 f. 
Grassy prairies of Ohio and Tenn. Null. Ky. St. 

1454. Zigadenus elegans, Pursh. Zigadene. June. w. 


Ark. Jas. 


CCXLVI. PONTEDERE/E.—TueE PIcKEREL WEED TRIBE. 


1455. Heteranthera reniformis, Michr. Mud plantain. July- 
Aug. w. Sometimes partly floating. 4 to 8i. Y. rb. 


Mud. Ky. S¢. Lockbourne, O. 

1456. HL. ov: alis, Miche. July. b. 4%. Ky. St. 

1457. Schollera graminifolia, Vi whl. We llow -eyed water grass. 
July-Aug. y. Submersed. 6 to 30i. 2%. In flowing 
streams. O. Ky. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. ii. 53. 

1458. Pontedcria cordata, Linn. Pickerel weed. .Aug. &. | 
to2f. 4. Ponds. Ky. St. 

1459. P. angustifolia, Pursh. July. b. Ponds. Ky. St. 


CCXLVIL. ASPHODELE/.—Tue aspuoven TRIBE. 


1460. Allium triflorum, Raf. Leek. Mountain lecks. May- 
June. w. 6to8i. Y&%. Woods. Wor. O. Used asa 
potherb. The different species of Allium (including 
the garlic and cultivated onions) are more or less stim- 
ulant, diuretic, and expectorant. Lind. Nat. Syst. 272. 

1461. A canadense, Linn, Meadow garlic. May-June. Pale 
r 18i. Y%. md. O. Ky. 

1462. A. cernuum, Roth. Nodding wild onion. July. Pale r. 
lto2f. 4. dp. Hillsides. O. Ky. 

1463. :  tricoccum, Ait. Three-seed leek. June-July. m. If. 

. Upland woods. Ky. St. O. 
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1464. A. vineale, Linn. Field garlic. June-July. Pale r. 
2 2. md. Intr. Louisville. M’Murt. 

1465. A. striatum, Pursh. Scentless onion. Ap. w. 8 to 121. 
4. Pine barrens. Ell. Timbered alluvions near St. L. 
Bk 

1466. A. angulosum, Linn. worp. YU. Damp. Mo. Ter. Vult. 

1467. Aletris farinosa, Linn. Star-grass. July. w. 2f 2. 

Sandy woods. Prairics of Mich. Hough. Louisville. 
MMurt. Tonic, stomachic, emetic in lar ge doses. Big. 
Med. Bot. iii. 92. 

1468. Phi: langium esculentum, Vuit. Quamash. May. 4. 12 
to ISi. 2. bt. Hill-sides, &c. W. The root is an 
article of diet among the Indians of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Lewts. 

1469. Brodiwa grandiflora, Smith. Missouri hyacinth. April. 

{. Plainsof the Missouri. Lewis. 


CCXLIX. SWILACE/E.—Tue sMILax TRIBE. 


Smilax.—Green brier. 


The roots of several species (S. sassaparilla, china, pseu- 
do-china et aspera) are much used in medicine, under 
the name of sassaparilla, for their alterative qualities. 
It is quite probable that some of our western species 
may be advantageously substituted for the worm-caten, 
lime-injured sassap: arilla of the shops. 

1470. Smilax rotundifolia, Linn. Green brier. June. w-g. 
Climbing. ). Berries black. Thickets, &c. O. Ky. 

1471. S. pseudo-china, Linn. May-June. Climbing. ». 
Woods. Wor. QO. Medicinal. Ell. Bot. iii. 700. 

1472. S. pandurata, Pursh. July. Twining. . Berries black. 
Woods. Ohio. 

1473. S. walteri, Pursh. July. ». Berries red. Woods. 
Mar. O.? ) 

1474, S. cincidifolia, Pursh. b. Wor. Mar. QO. 

1475, S. hastata, Willd. July. Twining. ». Richshaded 
soils. Louisville. M’Murt. 

1476. 8S. bona-nox, Linn. Vine. ». Margins of swamps. Ky. 
St. 
S. caduca, Linn. June. %. Dry fields. Louisville. 
M Murt. ! 


. S. peduncularis, Muhl. June, w-g. Climbing 3 to 5 f. 
U4. Low woods. O. Ky. 

» S. herbacea, Linn. June-July. g. 2to3f, Y%. Woods. 
Ky. St. Cin. O. Fig. Bart. Fl. N. A. ii. 99 
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Convallariaez—Solomon’s seal. 


1480. Convallaria bifolia, Linn. May. w. 4 toGi. Y. rs. sw. 
Wor. O. ; 

1481. C. trifolia, Linn. June-July. w. Gi. Y. Alpine 
swamps. Mich. Eat. 

1482. C. stellata, Linn. May-June. w. 1 f. 4. River banks, 
Ohio. Paddock. ‘ 

1485. C. racemosa, Linn. June-July. g-w. IS to Wi. y, 
Woods. W. Medicinal. See 1484. 

1484. C. multiflora, Linn. Solomon’s seal. June-July. g—w, 
Ztosf. %. ow. bt. W. Astringent, corroborant, 
Beach. Raf. Med. FI). 

1485. C. pubescens, Pursh. May-June. y-w. I8i. Y. rs, 
Ohio. Paddock. 

1486. C. majalis, Willd. Lily of the valley. June. w. Y. 
Louisville. Mut. 


1487. Streptopus lanuginosus, Miche. May. g-y. 18i. YX, 
Woods. Ky. St. 

1488. Medeola virginica, Linn. Cucumber root. May-June. 
y. I2tolSi. 4. Woods. W. Diuretic, hydragogue. 
dart. ii. 147. Raf. Med. FI. 

1489. Uvularia perfoliata, Linn. Bellwort. May-June. Pale 


y. Stol2i. Y&. Shady hills) W. The root is an em- 
pirical remedy for snake bites. Tig. Bart. Fl. N. A. 
i. 112. 
1490. U. grandiflora, Smith. Large bellwort. June. y. 10 to 
201. 4. rs) W. Reputed virtues like the last. 
149]. U. sessilifolia, Linn. May. Paley. 8tol0i. Y. sw. 
W. Fig. Bart. Fl. ii. 55. 


Zrillium.—Birthroot. Wake-robin. Trillium. 


According to De Candolle, the roots of these plants are 
violently emetic. Lind. 276. Dr. Beach regards them 
as astringent, pectoral, tonic, antiseptic and alterative. 
Beach’s Am. Pract. In domestic practice they are ad- 
ministered preparatory to parturition, and hence the 
name birthroot. 

1492. Trillium sessile, Zinn. April-May. Dark p. 8i. Y. 
Fertile woods. W. 

1493. T. recurvatum, Bk. Bot. 300. May. p. 8tol0i. 2. 
sw. On the Miss. &c. Bk. . 

1494, T. viride, Bk. Ap. Dark g. 8to12i. Y%. sw. W. Bk. 

1495, T. pendulum, Willd. May. w with r veins. Lf, 4. 
Mts. Ky. St. 
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1496. T. erectum, Linn. May. Dark p» W2tol5i. Y. sw. 
W. Ky. Sé Ill. riv. Bk. O. 

b. var. album, Pursh. May. w. 12 to l5i. Y. sw. O. 

1497. T. grandiflorum, Salish. May. w. 8tol2i, Y. md. 
ow. W. 

1498. T. cernuum, Linn. May. w. 12 to I8 i. Y. sw. Ky. St. 
Fig. Bart. Fl. ii. 15. 

1499. T. ovatum, Pursh. Ap. p. Y&. Northern Andes. Vutt, 

1500. T. nivale, mihi. Root perennial, tuberous premorse, of 
a sweet and mawkish taste. Stem glabrous, 2 to 3 in- 
ches high. Leaves short petioled, oval, obtuse, 12 to 16 
lines long, 8 to LO lines wide, glabrous, 5-nerved. Pe- 
duncle erect, near 4 lines in length. Sepals lance-ovate, 
obtuse, 5-nerved. Petals spatulate-obovate, obtuse, 
nerved, white, 6 to 8 lines in length, one third longer 
than the calyx. Flowers in March. I have met with 
this interesting plant only on the east bank of the Sci- 
oto river, near Dublin, inhabiting a steep declivity 
among comminuted fragments of limestone. Its deli’ 
cate white blossom is one of the earliest of that region. 

CCL. DIOSCOREVL.—Tue vam tripe. 

1501. Dioscorea villosa, Linn. Yam root. China root. May- 
June. y-w. Climbing vine, Gto 12 f, 4. Root woody, 
tortuous, echinate. ow. bt. W. An infusion of the 
root is unquestionably a valuable remedy in bilious 
colic. An ounce of the powdered root is to be boiled 
in a pint of water, and half of it given at once. Itacts 
with remarkable promptitude. I have been informed 
that Dr. Miller of Neville, Ohio, values the tincture 
highly as an expectorant. He says it is also diapho- 
retic, and in large doses emetic. 

CCLI. LILIACE.—Tue uty rrine. 

1502. Lilium canadense, Linn. Turk’s-cap. Nodding lily. 
July-Aug. y and orange, with dark spots. 2to3f. Y. 
md. wp. W. 

1503. I.. superbum, Linn. Superb lily. July. Orange with 
dark spots. 4 to 6f. 4%. Wet meadows. Ky. Si. 

1504. L. philadelphicum, Linn. July-Aug. Dark orange, spot- 
ted at the base. 18 i. 2%. Darby Plains, O. 

1505. L. catesbai, Walt. Catesby’s lily. June—Aug. r. Spot- 
ted with y and brown. 181. 2. Sandy meadows. Ky. 
St. Prairies near St. L. Bk. 

1506. Yucca angustifolia, Pursh. Adam’s needle. July. w. 
4%. Banks of the Missouri. Plt. Vutt. 

1507. Erythronium americanum, Smith. Adder-tongue. Dog- 
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tooth violet. Ap.-May. y. 6to8i. Y. bt. ow. W, 
Kmetic. Big. Am. Med. Bot. iii. 51. 

1508. E. albidum, Vutt. White erythronium. April-May. 2, 
Gi. UY. bt. W. 


CCLUI. RESTIACE/E.—Tue rireworrt tripe. 

1509. Eriocaulon pellucidum, Michx. Pipewort. Aug. w. 4 to 
Si. U. In ponds. New York. Lake Sup. Houghton, 
Perhaps in the interjacent regions, 


CCLYV. TYPHACE/-.—Tue Reep-mMace TRIBE. 
1510. Typha latifolia, Linn. Reed-mace. Cat’s-tail. Cat-tai! 
flag. July-Aug. OtoOf. 4. mh. pl. Ohio. Ky. Th 
leaves are used by coopers, for rendering barrels tight, 
L511. 'T. angustifolia, Linn. Lesser reed-mace. July—Aug, 4 
to5f. 4. mh. pl. Central O. : . 
1512. Sparganium americanum, Vudi. Burr reed. Aug. If. 
i. Ponds and lakes. O. Ky. 
1513. S. ramosum, Smiih. Branched burr reed. July—Aug. 
2. 4. pl Stagnant waters. Louisville, Mut. 
S. angustifolium, Miche. Floating burr reed. Aug. 
Lakes, &c. Ponds on Darby Plains, O.? 


CCLVI. AROIDE.—Tue arum trie. 
Arum triphyllom, Linn. Indian turnip. May-June. 
eyvp. Lto2t. 4. sw. W.. Aecrid irritant, secer- 
nant stimulant, pectoral. Big. Med. Bot. i. 52. 

1516. A. dracontium, Linn. Green dragon. June—Jul. Lf. 
sw. bt. W. 

1517. Lecontia virginica, Cooper. Poison arum. July. 12 to 
ISi. 2. wp. Walnut plains, Picaway Co. O. Louis- 
ville. MW Murt, 

1518. Keng loctidus, Nutt. Skunk cabbage. March. 
pevy Lto2t, 4% Wet woods and meadows. W. 
Stimulant, antispasmodic, narcotic. Bart. Med. Bot. i. 
123. Big. Med. Bot. ii. 41. 

1519. Orontium aqui aticum, Linn. Golden club. May. y. 1? 
to 201i. 4. In water. Louisville. Mut. Vig. Bart. 
I'l. N. A. ii. 1. 

1520. Acorus calamus, Linn. Sweet flag. June. g-w. 2todf 
%. Swamps. W. Stimulant, tonic, stomachic. Bart. 
Med. Bot. ii. 63. 


CCLVIII. FLUVIALES.—Tue ponp-weep TRIBE. 


1521. Caulinia fragilis, Willd. Water knot-grass. Aug. 1 t 
3 f. submersed. ©. pl. Miami country. 
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Potamogeton. Pond weed. 


* Upper leaves floating. 






1522. Potamogeton natans, Linn. Pond-weed. July—Aug. 
Ltodf. 2. Ponds and lakes. O. Ky. 

(523. P. fluitans, Linn. River-weed. July—Aug. 1 to 4. 4. 
Running streams. Ohio. 

(524. P. heterophyllum, Various-leaved pond-weed. Aug. 

2tod3f. %. pl. A pond 6 miles east from Cin. O. 








** Leaves all submersed. 






(525. P. perfoliatum, Link. Perfoliate pond-weed. July. XY. 
pl. Louisville. MW’ Murt. 

1526. P. lucens, Linn. Shining pond-weed. Aug. Long and 
large. f. pl. Streams, &c. Ky. Nt. 

1527. P. compressum, Linn. Flat-stem pond-weed. July—Aug. 
Small, branched; leaves 2i. 2f. In water. Ky. St. 
Old River, Hamilton, O. 

528. P. pectinatum, Linn. Fennel-leaved pond-weed. June. 
ltio2f 4%. pl. Rivers. Ohio. 

(29 P. pauciflorum, Pursh. BP. graminecum, Miche. Grass- 
leaved pond-weed. July—Aug. Sto I8i. 2%. pl. &e. 
QO. Ky. 

(530. P. acutifolium, Link. Sharp-leaved pond-weed. July. 
(. pl. Ky. Si. Leaves linear, acuminate, 3-nerved; 
spike oval, compact, equal in length to the peduncle. 


Hlook. Brit. Fl. 74. 





















JUNCAGINEVE.—Thk ARROW-GRASS TRIBE. 


CCLIX. 








(531. Triglochin maritimum, Linn. Arrow-grass. July. g, 
IS i. 2%. Salt marshes usually. West to Mich. Bk, 











CCLX. PISTIACE/E.—Tuer puckweep TRIBE. 


(532. Lemna trisulca, Linn. Duck’s meat. Ivy-leaved duck- 
weed. July. Floating and submersed, detached. 
Glines. ©. pl. Ky. St. Miami country. 

1533. L. polyrhiza, Linn. Duckweed. June-July. Float- 
ing, detached. 3to4 lines. ©. pl. Mich. Eat. O. 

1534. L. minor, Linn. Lesser duckweed. Water flax-seed. 
June-July. Floating, detached. 1 to2lines. ©. 

pl. O. Ky. 
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Trise Il. Grumacem. Flowers enveloped in glumaccous bracts, 
destitute of the true calyx and corolla. 


CCLXI. GRAMINE/E.—Tue GRAss TRIBE. 
Div. 1 AGROSTIDEA. 
Agrostis. Bent grass. 


1535. Agrostis vulgaris, Smith. Red-top. July. 18 to 20j, 
uy. md. W. Intr. 
1536. A alba, Zinn. Bonnet grass. Aug. 18i. ©. md. 
St. L. Bk. Cin. O. Colby. 
b. var. decumbens, Eat.Fiorin grass. Dry pastures and 
woods, Germantown, O. frank. 
A. lateriflora, Michx. Aug.-Sept. 2f. 2. Swamps, 
wp. W. Ky. St. Cin, Colby. Germantown. Frank. 
Dayton, O. 
A. tenuiflora, Willd. July-Aug. of. Y. Rocky woods, 
Ky. Se 
A. “oil stina, Spreng. Sept. 2f. 2f. Dry hills. Ky.? Si, 
A. dispar, Miche. % ? age 
A. brevifolia, Nit. Arid plains, Mo. Ter. Vutt, 
542. A. cwspitosa, Zorr. y : Pit. Jas. 
Pg racemosum, WVuil. Beard grass. Aug. 8 f. 
Alluvions. Mo. & Miss. St. L. Nutt. 3 to 4 f. beg. 
W. Bk. 
» Cinna arundinacea, Willd. Indian reed. Aug. 2 to 5f 
2%. Wet grounds, Ky. Sé. 
1545. Phleum pratense, Linn. Herd’s grass. Timothy grass. 
June—Aug. 2to3f. Uf. md. Intr. W. 
1546. Muhlenbergia diffusa, Schreb. Drop-seed grass. July. 
ISi. UY. Vields.| O. Ky. Mutt. St. 
1547. M. erecta, Schreb. July. 2to3f. %. rs. Woods. Ger- 
mantown, O. Frank. Ky. St. 
1548. Phalaris americana, E//. American canary grass. July 
—Ang. 2to5f. 4. Swamps, Louisville. W’Murt. 
1549. Trichodium laxiflorum, Miche. Thin grass. May-June. 
{8i. 2. Dry fields. O. 
1550. Alopecurus geniculatus, Linn. Wild fox-tail grass. 
June. 12 to18i. 24. Wetmeadows. St. L. Bh. N. 
W. Ter. Houghton. 
1551. . pratensis, Linn. Fox-tail grass. May-Aug. 2 to 4 f. 
. Fields and pastures. Intr. O. Frank. 
1552. Per squarrosa, JVult. ©.3to4i. Arid plains, Mo. 
Ter. Nuit. 
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Div. u. Panicer. 
Panicum. Panic grass. 


1553. Panicum crus-galli, Linn. Cocksfoot grass. Aug.—Sept. 
2to4f. ©. cf. Intr. W. 
1554. P. clandestinum, Linn. July-Aug. 2 to 3f. u. Moist 
woods. Ky. St. Cin. Colby. 
1555. P. latifolium, Linn. May-July. 1f. 4. ow. Thick- 
ets. W. 
1556. P. dichotomum, Linn. Aug. 8to 161i. 2%. Dry woods, 
&c. Ky. St. Mar. O. 
1557. P. nitidum, Lam. June-July. 181.to02f. 4%. Barrens, 
&c. Ky. St 
1558. P. agrostoides, Muhl. Aug. 2to3f. 24. Wet meadows. 
Ky. St. 
1559. P. proliferum, Lam. Sept. 2to4f. f. 4. Wet mead- 
ows. Ky. St. 
1560. P. virgatum, Linn. July-Aug. 3to4f. Y. Ky. S¢. 
1561. P. capillare, Linn. Aug. I to2f. Y. cf. W. 
b. var. sylvaticum, Torr. Dry woods. O. 
1562. P. laxiflorum, Lam. ©. Fields. Germantown, Ohio. 
Frank. 
1563. Setaria glauca, Beauv. Bottle grass. July-Aug. 18 i. 
©. Intr. rd. &c. O. 
1564. S. verticillata, Beauv. Bristle grass. July. I8i. ©. 
Sandy grounds. Jntr. Cin. O. Colby. 
1565. Piptatherum nigrum, Jorr. Black-seeded millet grass. 
Aug. 2to03f. 4%. Rocky hills, Ky. S¢. 
j. Digitaria sanguinalis, Scop. Crab grass. Aug.—Nept. 
lto2f, ©. cf. &c.O. 
7. D. glabra, Roem. Smooth finger grass. Aug.—-Sept. If. 
©. Sandy fields, Cin. O. Colby. 
8. D. filiformis, E//. Thread-stem finger grass. Aug. 1 to 
2 f. ©. Sandy fields, Ky. Sv. 
269. D. serotina, Michx. June—Aug. 12to18i. ©. Wet 
places. Muhl. Canal banks, O.? 
- Ceresia fluitans, Pers. Floating ceresia. Oct. 1 to3f. 
©.? In river swamps. Ky. St. 
- Beckmannia cruceformis, Juss. July. Plt. Jas. 
2. Cenchrus tribuloides, Linn. Hedge-hog grass. July- 
Aug. 18i. ©. Sandy soils. Louisville. M’Murt. 
- Paspalum ciliatifolium, Miche. Sept. 18i. 4. Sandy 
fields. Ky. St. 
. P. plicatulum, Michx. Ky. St. 
- P. leave, Miche. Aug. 1to2f, Y. md. Louisville, 
M Murt. 


Whole No. 31.—Hexade II. Vol. II, No. IV. 4 
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1576. Tripsacum dactyloides, Zinn. Sesame grass. Aug. 5 te 


Tf. 2%. md. Louisville. M’Murt. W. Bk. 


Div. mt. AVENACEX. 


1577. Stipa juncea, Pursh. Feather grass.) Aug. Y%. Mo, 
Ter. Nut. N. W. Ter. Houghton. 

1578. S. parviflora, Desf. Nutt. 1to2f. Y&. Plains of Mis. 
souri. Nuit. 

1579. S. sericea, Miche. Sept. 2f. 4. Mo. Ter. Plt. Jas, 

1580. S. membranacea, Pursh. June-July. 2to3 f. Y&. Mis. 
souri banks. Bradbury. Grassy plains, Mo. Ter. Nuit, 
Stony hills, O. Frank. 

1581. Aristida pallens, Zinn. Mo. Ter. Vuit. Jas. 

1582. Calamagrostis mexicana, Vu, Aug. 3to4df. Y. bg. 
West to Mich. Bk. 

1583. C. confinis, Spreng. Germantown, O. Frank. 

1584. Anthoxanthum odoratum, Linn. Sweet-scented vernal 
grass. June-Aug. If. 2(. Moist meadows. Intr. Cin. 
O. Frank. 

1585. Aira flexuosa, Linn. Hair grass. June. Lto2f Yy. 
sw. W. Bk. Mich. Houghton. 

1586. A. capillacea, Lam. 8i. Slate hills and sandy pastures. 
Pursh. sw. Germantown, O. Frank. 

1587. A. mollis, Muhi. Soft hair grass) Ap.—May. | to 2f. 
Banks of the Miami canal, &c. Frank. Ky. St. 

1588. Holcus lanatus, Linn. Soft grass. July. 18 i. 2. Wet 
meadows. N. W. Ter. Houghton. W. Bk. 

1589. Danthonia spicata, Beauv. Wild oats. June—Aug. | to 
2f. 2%. Woodsand fields. Ky, St. Cin. Colby. W. to 
Mich. Bk. 


1590. Arrhenatherum kentuckiensis, Torr. 4%. Ky. St. 


Div. IV. Fesrvucacex. 
Poa. Meadow grass. 


1591. Poa annua, Linn. Ap—Aug. 6to 8i. ©. Fields. Ky. 
St. O. Frank. St. L. Bk. 

(592. P.-pungens, Jorr. Ap. 18i. U4. Rocky woods. Ky. 
St. O. Frank. 

1593. P. pratensis, Linn. May-July. 2 to 3 f. %. Intr. md. 
Ky. Si. Cin. O. Colby. 

1594. P. parviflora, Pursh. July. 12to 18 i. 4%. sw. Ky St. 

1595. P. trivialis, Zinn. July. 2to3f. %. Wet md. Cin. 
Colby. Ky. St. 

1596. P. compressa, Linn. Blue grass. June-July. 12 to 181. 
4. Fieldsand woods. Ky. St. Cin. Colby. St. L. Bh. 
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1597. P. serotina, Ehrh. One of the grasses called red-top. 
June. 2to3f. 4%. Wetmd. Bk. Woods and fields, 
Germantown, O. Frank. 

1598. P. nervata, Willd. June. 3 to4f. 4. Wet. O. Ky. 

1599. P. obtusa, Muhl. Aug. 3to4f U4. Swamps, &c. Ger- 
mantown, O. Frank. 

1600. P. canadensis, Torr. July. 3 to 4 f. 4%. Swamps. Cin. 
Colby. 

1601. P. capillaris, Zinn. July-Aug. 1f. ©. Sandy fields. 
Ky.? St. 

1602. P. pectinacea, Michx. July. 8to12i. ©. Sandy fields. 
Ky. St. 

1603. P. reptans, Miche. July-Aug. 6 to Si. ©. Sandy banks. 
rb. W. 

b, var. cespitosa, Torr. St. L. Bk. 

i601. P. eragrostis, Linn. July-Aug. 12 to 18i. ©. Sandy 
fields, pastures, &c. O. Ky. 

i605. P. airoides, Nut. 4 to 5f. Depressed situations. Mo. 
Ter. Nutt. 

i606. P. multicaulis, Raf. Louisville. M?’Murt. Ky. St. 

Festuca. Fescue grass. 

i607. Festuca tenella, Willd. June. 8to12i. ©. Sandy 
fields. Ky. Si. 

i608. I’. elatior, Zinn. June. 3to4f, Wet md. Ky. S. 


1609. I’. pratensis, Huds. June-July. 1 to2f, Y. md. Ky. 
Si, 


1610. I’. nutans, Willd. June. 3 f. 2. Woods and hills. W. 
>k. 

iGil. F. spicata, Pursh. June. 1 f Banks of the Missouri. 
Nutt. 

1612. I. clandestina, Pursh. 8i. Cin. O. Colby. 


1613. Dactylis glomerata, Zinn. Orchard grass. June. 2 to 3 f, 
yu. md, &c. Ky. St. Cin. O. 

1614. Keeleria nitida, Vidt. 8i. ©? Plains of the Missouri. 
Nutt. Jas. 

1615. K. truncata, Torr. June. 2f. 4. Dry woods. Ky. St. 


Bromus. Brome grass. 


1616. Bromus secalinus, Linn. Chess. June. 2to3f. ©. ef. 
Intr. O. Ky. 

1617. B. purgans, Linn. Aug. 2to4f. %. Wet md. Ger- 
mantown, and Cin. O. Frank. Dayton, O. 

1618. B. ciliatus, Linn. June. 3 f. 4%. River banks. Cin. O. 
Colby. Ky. St. 

1619. B. pubescens, Muhl. June. 4f. 4. Woods. Ky. St. 

4* 
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. B. mollis, Linn. June. 2f. ¢. Fields. Ky.? St. 

. B. altissimus, Pursh. June. 7 f. 4. Banks of the Mis- 
souri. Pursh. Mo. Ter. Nutt. Cin. O. Colby. 

2. B. arvensis, Linn. June. 2to3f. ©. cf. Hook. Bri, 
Fl. p. 49. Meadows, Germantown, O. Frank. Intr.? 


» Uniola latifolia, Michr. Aug. 2to3f. yY. Ky. Si, 
Cin. O. 

. U. gracilis, Michx. Aug. 3to4f. 4. Sandy swamps. 
Ky. St. 

» U. spicata, Linn. Aug.-Sept. 181. 2%. Salt marshes, 
Mo. Ter. Jas. 

» Glyceria fluitans, Brown. June-July. 3to5f. 4. Wet 
grounds. Ky. St, Cin. Colby. N. W. Ter. Houghton. 
- Melica speciosa, Muhl. Melic grass. June. 3to4f. yf, 
Ky. St. Cin. Colby. 

. M. diffusa, Pursh. June. Y. Ky. St. 

. Tricuspis seslerioides, Torr. Larger red-top. Aug. 4 to 
Df, 4. Sandy fields. dp. Louisville. M’Murt. Ky. St. 
Middletown, O. 

- Sesleria dactyloides, Vutt. Moor grass. May-June. 4 
to5i. 4%. Grassy plains of the Missouri. WVuit. Pit. 
Jas. 

. Diarrhena americana, Torr. Beauv. 3to4f. UY. Banks 


ofthe Ohio. Raf. Miami country. Festuca diandra, Michz. 


Drv. V. Cuioripex. 


. Chloris secundus, Pursh. 4%. Upper Louisiana. Brad- 
bury. 

° Fleusine indica, Lam. Wire grass. July.-Nov. 1 to2f. 
©. cf. Cin. Colby. Germantown, O. Frank. 

. Oxydenia attenuata, Nuit, Aug. 2to3f. ©. River 
banks. Ky. St. 

. Atheropogon apludoides, Muhl. Aug. 18i. 4. Rocky 
hills. W. WVuit. 

. A..oligostachyum, Vuttt, 8to1l2i. Y. Plains of the 
Missouri. JVutt. 


Div. VI. Horveacex. 


» Hordeum jubatum, Linn. Squirrel-tail grass. June. 2f. 
t. mh. Mo. Ter. Pit. Jas. Calcareous islands of 
Lake Michigan. Nutt. 

. H. pusillum, Nutt. Dwarf barley grass. 4 to 6i. Saline 
plains of the Missouri. Vutt. Ky. St. 

. Triticum repens, Linn. Couch grass. Quack. July. Qf, 
4. Fields, W. Bk. 
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1640. Elymus virginicus, Linn. Lime grass. Wild rye. July- 
Aug. 3to4f. XY. River banks, &c. W. 

1641. E. canadensis, Linn. Canadian lime grass. Aug. 3 to 
4f. &. River banks, &c. Mar. O. 

b. var. glaucifolius, Jorr. July. St. L. Bk. 

1642. E. villosus, Muhl. July. 2to3f. 4. Hills. German- 
town. O. Frank. 

1643. E. hystrix, Linn. July. 3f. 4. rs. Cin. Colby. 

1644. KE. striatus, Willd. June. 8i. &%. sw. Bk. July. 3to4f. 
Y. Eat, Cin. Colby. 8. Croix river, N. W. Ter. Hough. 

1645. Spartina cynosuroides, Willd. Marsh grass. Aug. 4 to 
10 f. 24. wp. md. Ky. St. Plt. Jus. Wet prairie, 
Hamilton, O. 

1646. 8S. glabra, Muhi. Smooth cord grass. Aug.—Sept. 3 to 
Of. UY. mh. W. Bk. 

1647. Lepturus paniculatus, Mut. June. 10i. ©. Saline 
plains, Mo. Ter. WVutt. Pit. Jas. 

1648. Acgilops hystrix, Nwt. 4 to6i. 2%. Arid plains of the 
Missouri. Vuit. Plt. Jas. 


Div. VII. Saccuarines. 


Andropogon. Beard grass. 


. Andropogon scoparius, Miche. Aug. 3to4df. UL. dp. 
O. Ky. 


. A. virginicus, Linn. Sept. 3 f. 4%. Swamps. Ky. St. 

. A. nutans, Linn. Aug.-Oct. 4 to8f. Y. dp. wp. O. 

. A. furcatus, Muhl. Aug.-Sept. 2to3f. 4. Rocky 
banks of streams. Ky. St. N. W. Ter. Hough. 

. A. ciliatus, Ell, Sept. 3f. 4. Pine barrens. Ell. Ky. 
St. 


Div. VIL. Oryzex. 


. Zizania aquatica, Lamb. Wild rice. Water oats. Aug. 
4to6f. Y&. In Water. Abundant in the Great 
Lakes. Schoolcraft. Dayton, O. Dr. Locke. The seed 
is an article of diet among the Western Indians. 

. Z. miliacea, Miche. Aug. Gtol0f. 4. Inwater. Near 
Dayton, O., on Hoflman’s prairie. 

). Oryzopsis asperifolia, Michx, Mountain rice. April- 
May. 18i. 4. Ditches, &c. Miami country. Frank. 

1657. Leersia virginica, Willd. Rice grass. Aug. 2to4f. Y. 
Wet woods. O. 

1658. L. oryzoides, Swartz. White grass. Aug.—Sept. 3 to 5f. 
4%. mh. wp. &c. Ky. St. St. L. Bk. Miami country. 

1649. L. lenticularis, Michx. Catch-fly grass. July. 2 to 4 f. 
4%. Wet places, Germantown and Cin. Frank. 
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1660. Zea mays, Linn. Indian corn. 
b. var. preecox, Vutt. Early Mandan corm Cultivated 
among the Missouri Indians. ut. 


Div. IX. Bamsusin#. 


1661. Arundinaria macrosperma, Michx. Cane. April. 3 to 15f. 
h. Louisville. M’Murt. Ky. St. Ark. Jas. var. gigan- 
tea, 30 to 40 f. 


CCLXII. CYPERACE/:.—Tne sence tripe. 


§ Ll. Cyperacee vere. 


. Cyperus inflexus, Muhl. Aug.-Sept. 2 to 3i. ¢. 
Banks of streams, margins of ponds. Ky. St. St. L. Bk. 

. C. flavescens, Linn. Aug.—Sept. 8to12i. 2%. Wet 
soils. Ky. St. O. 

. C. nuttallii, Torr. Aug.—Sept. 5 to 12i. Y&. Salt mar- 
shes. Bk. Ky. St. 

. C. dentatus, Yorr, Sept. 10to12i. 4. mh. Louisville, 
MM’ Murt. 

. C. strigosus, Linn. Cyperus. Aug.—Sept. 2 to 3f. Y. 
Low wet grounds. mh. W. 

. C. phymatodes, Muhl. Aug. 12to1l8i. Y%. Moist 
grounds. Ky. St. Central O. 

. C. mariscoides, Ell. Aug. 8 tol0i. 4. Rocky grounds. 
Cin. Colby. W. Bk. 

- C. flavicomis, Michr. July. Y&. Boggy woods. Bk. 
Wet sandy places, Miami country. Frank. 

. C. powformis, Pursh. July. 8i. Banks of rivulets, Ger- 
mantown, QO. Frank. 

. C. alterniflorus, Schw. If. 4%. River St. Clair. Mich. 
Houghton. 

» Dulichium spathaceum, Pers. Galingale. Aug. 18i. 
4%. mh. &e. O. 

. Kyllingia pumila, Miche. July. 3to6i. Y%. Damp 
gravelly situations. Ky. St. Miami country. 


§ 2. Scirpea. 
Scirpus. Club-rush. 


. Scirpus palustris, Linn. June. lto2f. 4%. mh. Xe. 
Germantown, O. Frank. Louisville. M’Murt. : 

. 8S. capitatus, Linn. July. Stol4i. Y%. bg. md. Ky. 
St. Cin. Colby. Central O. 

.S.acicularis, Linn. June-July. 3to6i. %. Muddy 
margins of ponds. W. 

. S.intermedius, Muhl. Sept. 3to4i. 2. mh, Cin. O. 
Colby. 
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S. tenuis, Willd. June-J'y. 8to 12i. 2. mh. Swamps. 
Ky. St. O. 

S. lacustris, Linn. Bull-rush. June. 4to8f. UY. pil. 
mh. O. Ky. 

S. brunneus, Muhl. Aug.—Sept. 2to3f. a. Margins 
of ponds. O. Ky. 

S. atrovirens, Muhl. June. 2 f. 26. Wet md. Ky. S¢. 
S. capillaris, Linn. Aug. 81. ©.? Wet grounds.— 
Lovisville. M’Murt. O. 

S. autumnalis, Linn. July-Oct. 8to1l2i. Y. Low 
woods. Ky. St. 

S. simplex, Ell. June. 8 tol3i. Y&. bg. &c. Banks of 
creeks. Germ. O. Frank. 

S. americanus, Pers. Aug. 3to5f. Eat. 2to df. Ell. 
%. Damp soils. Ky. St. 

S. maritimus, Linn. July-Aug. 3to4f. UY. Salt 
marshes, usually. Mo. Ter. Jas. 


Tricophorum cyperinum, Pers. Red cotton grass. Aug. 
d3tod5f. 4%. Wet grounds. Ky. St. 
T. lineatum, Pers. Aug. 2to3f. %&. Swamps. Bor- 
ders of ponds, Missouri. Bk. Cin. Colby. Mo. Ter. Jas. 
Eriophorum polystachyon, Linn. Cotton grass. July. 
lto2f. 2%. Swamps. Louisville. MMurt. 
Mariscus ovularis, Vahl. July-Aug. 6tol8i. Y. bg. 
and low grounds. Louisville. M’Murt. 
Fuinera squarrosa, Miche. Umbrella grass. Aug.—Sept. 
lL to 2f. u%. bg. Ark. Jas. 
Ryhnchospora alba, Vahl. Swamp rush. July—Sept. 
12 to 18i. 2%. Swamps and bogs. Cin. O. Colby. 
R. glomerata, Vahl. July-Aug. 12 to 18 i. 4. bg. mh. 
O. Ky. 
R. belay Vahl. July. 3to6f. %. Swamps. Ky. S¢ 
§ 3. Caricine. 
Carex. Sedge. Sedge grass. Carex. 


Carex wildenovii, Schk. May-June. 8 tol2i. 2%. 
Rocky woods. Ky. St. Hills, Cin. O. 

C. squarrosa, Linn. May-June. 2f. Y. bg. W. to 
Miss. Bk. 

C. muhlenbergii, Schk. May. Ilto2f. Y. Rocky 
woods. ow. Cin. O. Ky. Sié. 

C. multiflora, Muhl. May. 2 f. 2%. Wet md. Ky. St. 
C. setacea, Dew. June-July. 18to 30i. 2. Wet. md. 
Ky. 2St. 


1700. C. arida, Torr. June. 2to3f. 4. md. Ohio and 


farther west. Bk. 
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1701. C. stellulata, Good. May. Stol8i. U4. Wet grounds, 
Ky.? St. 

1702. C. aiaitiihen, Schk. May. 6tolZi. 2 Wet md. Mich, 
Ter. Houghton. 

1703. C. hirsuta, Willd. May. 12 to 18i. 2. md. rs. West 
to Mich. Bk. Ky. St. 

1704. C. buxbaumii, Wahl. June. 2f. 4%. Swamps. West to 
Michigan. Bk. 

1705. C. digitalis, Muhl. May. 18i. 4. Wetmd. West to 
Mich. Bk. Ky. St. 

1706. C. aurea, WVutt. May-June. 4 to 10i. 2. Wet rocks. 
West to Mich. Bk. Mich. Nutt. 

1707, C. varia, Muhl. April. 8to12i. Y. Dry woods. Q, 
Ky. 

1708. income, Muhl. May. 12 to 18 i. 2%. Woods. Ky.? 
St. 

1709. C. tentaculata, Muhl. May-June. 12to18i. Y. Wet 
md. Ceniral O. 

1710. C. lupulina, Muhl. June. 2to3f. 4%. Swamps. Ky. Si. 

6. var. pedunculata, Gray. July. Shores of Lake Erie, 

Gray. 

1711. C. folliculata, Linn. June. 18i. 24. Swamps. Ky. &%. 
Miami country. 

1712. C. plantaginea, Lam. Ap.—May. 8to12i. 2. Beech 
woods. QO. 

1713. C. anceps, Muhl. Ap.—May. 12 to 14i. Dry woods. 
Ky. Si. O. 

1714. C. alba, Henke. June. 4 to 10i. Limestone hills. Ky. 
St. 

1715. C. granularis, Muhl. May. 1 f. Wet grounds. Ky.! 
St. 

1716. C. hystericina, Willd. May. 18i. Wetgrounds. Ky. 
St. 

1717. C.limosa, Linn. June. 9 to24i. Swamps. Sault de 
Marie, Mich. Ter. Houghton. 

1718. C. acuta, Linn. May. 2 f. Wet grounds. Ky. ‘St. 

1719. C. filiformis, Linn. 2 to 3f. bg. West to Mich. Bk. 

1720. C.vesicaria, Linn. May. 2f. md. West to Mich. 
Bk. 

1721. C. retrorsa, Torr. May. 2f. About ponds. Ky. St. 

1722. C. pellita, Muhl. May. 24 to30i. Wet grounds. 
Ky.? St. 

1723. C. longirostris, Torr. 2 f. Wet md. West to Mich.— 
Gray. 

1724. C. cL Willd. June. 3 to 5 f. Swamps, &c. Near 
Cin. O.? 
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CELLULARES. 


Tre. Firicomex. Fern-like plants. 
CCLKII. EQUISETACE/.—Tue norsE-TAIL TRIBE. 


The equisetums are slightly astringent and stimulating, 
diuretic and emenagogue. Lind. Nat. Syst. 308. 


1725. Equisetum hyemale, Linn. Scouringrush. June-July. 
lto2f. 4%. ow. mh. rb, W. The infusion is said to 
be an efficacious remedy for strangury. 

1726. E. palustre, Linn. Marsh horse-tail. May-June. 12 
to 18 i, 2%. mh. Swamps. Near Lake Sup. Houghton. 
Virginia. Bk. 

1727. E. sylvaticum, Linn. Wood horse-tail. May. 12 to 18i. 
4%. Low woods. Central O. 

1728. E. limosum, Linn. Swamp horse-tail. Naked horse-tail. 
July. 2to3f. Y4. Borders of swamps. mh. Lake Sup. 
Houghton. Hoffman’s prairie, Dayton, O. 

1729. E fluviatile, Zinn. Great water horse-tail. Fertile 
stems 1 f. Sterile stems 2to5f. 2%. Shores of Lake 
Sup. Buffalo. Torr. 

1730. E. arvense, Linn. Corn horse-tail. April-May. Fertile 
stems 6to 8i. Sterile stems 12 to 181. Fields, &c. W. 

1731. E. variegatum, Smith. Variegated horse-tail. July. 3 to 


6i. 2%. Woods on high grounds. Near Lake Mich. 
Houghton. 


CCLXIV. FILICES.—Tue rern Trise. 


The leaves of ferns generally contain a thick astringent 
mucilage, on which account they are considered pect- 
toral and lenitive. The stem is bitter and astringent, 
anthelmintic, emenagogue and purgative. Lind. Nat. 


Syst. 311. 


Poloypdium. Polypod. 


1732. Polypodium vulgare, Linn. July. 6 tol0 i. Y. 
Rocky woods. Ky. St. Mar. O. W. Bk. 

1733. P.incanum, Pursh. July-Aug. 2%. Frond 3 to 6i. 
Parasitic on the inclined moss-clad trunks of living 
trees. Ky. St. On rocks and trunks of old trees. Ky. 
Tenn. Pursh. Fl. iie 659, I once met with this fern 
in a damp forest near Monroe, O., where it had crept 
to the height of 10 or 12 feet upen a large sycamore. 

1734. ee Michx. July. 12tol8i. YL. sw 

» Ky. 
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1735. P. phlegopteris, Linn. Bk. P. connectile, Willd. Pale 
mountain polypod. July-Aug. 8to1l2i. Y. sw. O. 
Ky. 

1736. Onoclea sensibilis, Linn. Sensitive polypod. July. 12 
to 18 i. 2. wp. Moist woods. O. Ky. 


Aspidium. Shield fern. 
1737. Aspidium acrostichoides.. Willd. June-Aug. 12 to 18 i, 


Y. rs. sw. W. Used by some as a vermifuge. 
738. A. thelypteris, Willd. Marsh shield-fern. July. 12 to 

18 i. mh. wp. &e. O. 

1739. A. cristatum, /Villd. Crested shield-fern. July. 12 to 18i. 
Marshy woods. Central O. 

1740. A. lancastriense, Spreng. July. 18 to 24%. 2%. Woods. 
Central O.? 

1741. A goldianum, Hook. Goldie’s shicld-fern. July. 18 to 
00 i. 26. Woods. Central O. 

1742, A fragile, Willd. A tenue, Pursh. Slender shield-fern. 
June-July. Gto 114i. AY. sw. rs. &c. W. 

1743. A marginale, Willd. Marginal shield-fern. July-Sept. 
lto2f. 4%. Rocky woods. Ky. St. Shady argillace- 
ous ravines, Wor. O. 

1744. A. spinulosum, /Villd. Prickly toothed shield-fern. July. 
4. sw. (12 to 181. Centr il O.)? 

1745. A. on Willd. July. 12 tol8i. Y%. Wet rocks. 
Ky. St. Limestone ledges, Central O. 

1746. A. ‘ily -mas, Willd. Male fern. July. 2t03f. Shady 
banks. Hook. Ky. St. Vermifuge, tonic, astringent. 
Wood & Bache. 

1747. A. asplenoides, Wild. July. lto2f. 4%. sw. Mar. O. 


Asplenium. Spleenwort. 


1748. Asplenium rhizophyllum, Willd. Walking leaf. July. 
4tol0i. Y{. Rocks. O. Ky. 

1749. A. angustifolium, Miche. July. 12to18i. 4. Moist 
woods. sw. O. Ky. 

750. A. ebeneum, Willd. Ebony spleenwort. July. 6to 10i. 
4, Argillaceous hill-sides. rs. O. Ky: 

L751. A. trichomanes, Linn. July. 4 to8i. 4. Shady rocks. 
Ky. St. Near Cin. O. Resembles the preceding closely. 

1752. A. ‘thelypteroides, Miche. July. lto2f, Y. Shady 
banks of streams. O. Ky. 

1753. A. ruta-muraria, Linn. Rock-rue. July. 2to4i. ¥- 
Rocks. Ky. St. Near Cin. O 

1754. A. montanum, Willd. Mountain spleenwort. July. 4 to 
Si. 2f. Mountain rocks. Ky. St. 
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1755. Scolopendrium officinarum, Willd. Hart’s tongue. July. 
8 to 1l5i. 4. sw. rs. Louisville. M’Murt. (?) 

1656. Pteris aquilina, Linn. Brake. July. 2to6f. 4. Dry 
woods. ow. O. Ky. The stem is anthelmintic, emen- 
agogue, and purgative. Lind. 311. 

. P. atropurpurea, Linn. Rock brake. July. 6 to 10i. 
4%. Rocks. O. Ky. 

8. P. pedata, Willd. July. 61. 2. Louisville. M’Murt. 

. Adiantum pedatum, Linn. Maiden-hair. July. 1 to 2f. 
u. sw. W. Pectoral, demulcent. Hoop. Dic. Raf. 
Med. I'l. 

. Cheilanthes vestita, Willd. Lip-fern. July. 6toS8i. 2. 
Rocks. West to Rocky Mts. Bh. 

» C. dealbata, Pursh. July. 2to3i. YU. Crevices of 
rocks on the banks of the Missouri, 50 miles above its 
confluence. Rare. Nuit. 

» Hypopeltis obtusa, Willd. July. 4to5i. Y. Rocks. 
Ky. St. 

Osmunda. Flowering fern. 

. Osmunda interrupta, Miche. June. 1to2f, Y%. Low 
grounds. Bk. Louisville. M’Murt. Cin. O. 

. O. cinnamonea, Linn. Aug. 2to05f. 4%. Low grounds. 
Swamps. sw. Centrat O. 

. O. regalis, Linn. July. 3 to 5f. UY. Wet woods, 
swamps. O. Ky. This fern has been given in 3 drachm 
doses for the rickets. Lind. 311. 


1766. Ophioglossum vulgatum, Linn. Adder’s tongue. June. 
6 to8i. 4. Low woods. Ky. St. Fig. Bart. Pl. N. A. 
li. DO. 

1767. O. bulbosum, Michx. May. 6 i. 4. Low grounds. Ky. 


St. Fig. Bart. Fl. ii. 59. 


Botrychium. Grape fern. 


1768. Botrychium fumarioides, Bk. Willd. B. obliqaum, MuAl. 
June. 9tol2i. %. sw. O. Ky. 

1769. B. virginicum, Swartz. Bk. June-July. 12 to 201i. Y. 
sw. O. Ky. 


CCLXV. LYCOPODIACE.L.—Thue cuivp-moss TRIBE. 


Lycopodium. Club-moss. Ground-pine. 
1770. Lycopodium carolinianum, Linn. July. Creeping. Pe- 
duncles 3to4i. 2%. Low grounds. Northern O.? 
1771. L. clavatum, Linn. July. Trailing. Branches 4 to 6i. 
high. 2%. Pine woods. West to Mich. Bk. This plant 
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excites vomiting. Woollens when boiled with this, 
or with other species, acquire the property of becom. 
ing blue, when passed through a bath of Brazil wood, 
M. Vastring. Lind. 314. 


1772. L.. complanatum, Linn. July. Trailing 2 to lO f, x, 
Woods. Ky. Si. 


1773. L. icabeslioan, Michx. July. Erect, 6 to 8i. sw. Ky, 
St. 


1774. L. annotinum, Linn. July. Creeping. (Branches 6 to 
8i. high. Bk.) Branches3 to5i.high. Y&. Slaty ra. 
vines. rs. Central O. , 
CCLXVI. MARSILEACE.—Tue rerrerworr Trise. 


1775. Azolla caroliniana, Willd. Floating on water. Leaves 
radical. ©. Louisville. M’Murt. Western states. Vuit. 


Triste I]. Muscorwrx. Moss-like plants. 
CCLXVII. MUSC/—Tue moss rise. 


{n the fall and winter of 1832, I collected several species 
of moss, mostly from the damp slaty ravines near Wor- 
thington, Ohio. They were determined by Dr. Tor- 
rey of New York, (with the exception of Fontinalis,) 
and though quite limited in number, they are here sub- 


joined. 

1776. Bryum punctatum, Schreb. Erect. In damp shady pla- 
ces. Central O. 

1777. Dicranum glaucum, Hedwig. Nov.—Dec. 4 to Li. Cas 
pitose. On the earth, logs, &c. Damp woods, ravines, 
&c. Central O. 

1778. D. scoparium, Hedwig. Autumn and winter. 1 to 21. 
On rocks, the earth. &c. sw. O. 

i779. Climacium dendroides, Mohr. 2to03i. Damp shady 
places. O. 

1780. Fontinalis capillacea, Dicks. Water moss. (Adhering 
to stones in running waters. 3 to 4i, Mar. O. Miami 
country.)? 

1781. F. antipyretica, Spreng. Syst. iv. 187. Pools near Day- 
ton, O.? 

1782. Neckera cladorhizans, Hedwig. Autumn. Creeping, on 
the trunks of trees. QO. 

1783. Folytrichum juniperinum, Hedwig. Hair-cap moss 
May. 2i. 2%. Dry woods. O. 

1784. P. undulatum, Hedwig. 1 to 2i. Central O. 

1785. Arrhenopterum heterostichum, Hedwig. Autumn. Damp 
situations. Central O. 
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CCLXVIV. HEPATICE.—Tue iiven-wort Trine. 


1786. Jungermannia multifida, Linn. 1 to 2 i. Swampy 
woods, Monroe, O. : 

1787. Marchantia polymorpha, Linn. Brook liver-wort. July. 
g-y: 2i. 4%. Wet shady rocks, in wells, &c. O. To- 
nic, demulcent, nutrient. De Cand. Lind. 322. 

1788. M. hemispherica, Linn. 141i. Rocky grounds. O. (?) 
Valuable diuretic, and local diaphoretic. Eberle. 

1789. Riccia fluitans, Linn. Fork-stems. June. Floating, 2 to 
3i. Plenty from Lake Superior to Boston, in water 
among lemne. Eat. 


CCLXIX. CHARACE/E.—Tue cuara reine, 


This order consists of a few obscure aquatic plants, found 
generally in stagnant pools, In Sprenge I’s Sy steme 
Vegetabilium, vol. iv. p. 345, (Ed. of 1827,) there are 
sixteen species of Chara enumerated, most of which 
occur in the temperate parts of the slobe. I have not 
at present the means of comparing the plants which 
are described below, with foreign specimens, nor even 
with satisfactory descriptions. ‘The specific names are 
therefore given more with a reference to present con- 
venience, than with the expectation of their being ulti- 
mately retained. 

1790. Chara vulgaris, Willd. Feather-beds. Branhchlets or 
leaves 7 to 9 in a whorl, bearing verticilli of still smal- 
ler branchlets. Stem 12 to 18 inches high, branching. 
Odour fetid, colour dirty green above, orange or yel- 
low below. This species forms dense beds in stagnant 
pools and ditches. Like the other species it is encrust- 
ed with carbonate of lime, July-Aug. Q. O. 

1791. C. flexilis, Willd. Stems seldom cxspitose, 18 to 24 in- 
ches high, moderately branching, smooth, semipellucid, 
effervesces slightly in muriatic acid; colour nearly 
brown; branchlets or leaves 4 to 7 in a whorl, from 4 to 2 
inches in length, often branching; internodes 2to 4 in- 
ches. July-Aug. ©. Grows in clear still water, 2 
miles south of Dayton, and 7 miles north of Cincinnati. 

1792. C. squamosa, Desfontaines. (?) foliosa, Willd. (%) Stem 
solitary, calcareous and very brittle, sending off at dif- 
ferent heights 2 or 3 branches at an angle near 30° 
scabrous, striate, subsulcate, the younger portions arm. 
ed with numerous whorls of minute foliaceous scales, 
Branchlets generally 13 in a whorl, from one half to 
three fourths of an inch long, involucred at their ori- 
gin by a dense whorl of subulate scales. Thece 2, 3 or 
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4, on the inner side and lower half of each branchlet. 
On each branchlet there are from 4 to 7 whorls of 
nearly obsolete scales. Aug. 8 to 10i. ©. In shal- 
low, slow running water. Qld River, Hamilton, 0, 
Oolentangy River, Worthington, O. 

1793. C. humilis, miki. Stem calcareous, solitary and branch.- 
ing, scabrous, (not sulcate,) 2 to 3 inches high.— 
Branchlets 8 to 10 in a whorl, without an involucre, 
generally equalling the iademaiion which do not ex. 
ceed three-fourths of aninchin length. Towards the 
summit of the stem, each branchict bears | or 2 thece, 
Colour deep green.. Aug. ©. Growing in the shallow 
water of Qld River, with the last, which it resembles, 

$794. C. sabulosa, mihi. Stone-wort. Stem with a few erect 
branches, subsulcate, papillose; branchlets gencrally 
10, sometimes 8 in a whorl, without an involucre, 
near half an inch long, each with 2 to 4 verticilli of 
scales, in the axils of which, on the inner side of the 
branchlet, are contained the thece. Jnternodes near 
an inch long. Aug. ©. 18 inches high. Colour 
light pea green. I’our or five plants generally crow 
in company in clear pools where the water is two or 
three feet deep. Dayton, Q. ‘The calcareous incrus- 
tation is unusually thick, and the stems remarkably 
brittle. 

6. var. spiralis, mihi. Stem spirally sulcate; compared 
with the last, the branches are more divaricate, and 
the internodes and branchlets twice as long in propor- 
tion to the size of the stem. Pools near Dayton. 


Trise Ill. Arnyite. Leafless flowerless plants. 
CCLXX. LICHENES.—Tue ricuen TRIBE. 


i795. Cenomyce pyxidata. Autumnand winter. Cinereous 
g ¢toli. On the earth, Wor. O. (The names 
accord with the Synopsis Methodica Lichenum of 
Acharius.) 

1796. C. bacillaris. Nov. r. 2i, On the earth. Central O. 

1797. C. coccifera. Autumn. r. 41. Earth, O. 

1798. C. rangiferina. Rein-deer moss. March. Lichen cin- 
ereous. 2to4i. Shady, rocky ravines. Wor. 0. 
Earth. In colder regions this lichen grows much more 
luxuriantly. The rein-deer subsists upon it during the 
Greenland winter. 

1799. Peltidea canina. In fruit at all seasons. Lichen blu- 
ish cinereous, or greyish green. 1 to 2 i. On the 
earth, among mosses, in damp rocky situations. O. 
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Qualities like the Iceland moss, to which it is pretty 
closely allied. 

1800. Sticta pulmonacea. Lungwort. Yellowish cinercous. 
1 to 2i. On the bark of trees. W. Tonic, demul- 
cent, nutrient, like the a moss. (Cetraria islan- 
dica. Lind. Nat. Syst. 3 

1801. Usnea florida. Greenish saa 2to03i. Winter. On 
the branches of trees. W. 

1802. U. strigosa. Dirty cincreous. 2to3 i. On the trunks 

and branches of dead trees. Dayton, O. 


CCLXXI. FUNGIL—Tus musnroom tripe. 


A most extensive natural order, embracing an almost in- 
definite number of species, that hold their rank in the lowest 
grades of the vegetable kingdom. ‘They occur ple ntifully in 
the Western States; but (were it possible to do it) it would 
not comport with the design and limits of this publication te 
give a synopsis of them. 


CCLXXAIL. ALG/E.—The sea-weerp trices. 

This order embraces those obscure productions of the 
iqueous element, which are known under the names of sea- 
weed, frog- spittle, river-hair, and green scum. Our fresh water 
algae have received very little attention, though they are met 
with in every fountain and stagnant pool They make the 
most delicate and beautiful specimens, when properly pre- 
served. In fitting them for the herbarium, the following 
method may be pursued. 

Cut a sheet of writing paper into 8, 16 or 32 equal picces, 
according to the proposed size of the specimens. Wash the 
alge by “gently moving or shaking them inwater;—detach 
enough for a specimen, carry a piece of paper underneath, 
and raise it slowly from the water. By a short exposure to 
the air or to sunshine, the alge will become so dry as to be in 
no danger of adhering to the leaves of a port-folio. They 
may then be pressed and thoroughly dried, between folds of 
bibulous paper, like other plants. (See West. Jour. Med. 
Phys. Sci. viii. 29.) If these manipulations are skilfully ac- 
complished, the minutest filaments are elegantly displayed 
upon the paper, and remain thereunto permanently attached. 
The green scum that is often seen on stagnant waters, may 
be fished up at once by paper without previous washing. 
In my botanical rambles through the Miami country, last 
season, I collected and preserved in this manner near a dozen 


submersed, and two or three floating species. 
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REFERENCE TO AUTHORITIES. 


Wisuine to present this synopsis in a small compass, I remarked jy 
the preface, that the authority for specific names, when not quoted, 
might be found in Eaton’s Manual of Botany. After the first two 
sheets were printed, I came to the determination of making the usual 
references to authors. ‘ihe previous omissions are here supplied, ex- 
cepting the references to Linnzus. The figures refer to the species, 


Species number 1, 2, and 3, Willd. 9, Michx. 16, 17,18, De Cand. 20, 21, 
24, Michx. 25, Willd. 26, Nutt. 27, Walt, 29, Nutt. 30, Big. 33, Pursh, 
35, 37, Willd. 38, Walt. 40, Michx. 42, Nutt. 45,De Cand. 46, Rose, 
49, 52, 53, De Cand. 57, Muhl. 58, Lam. 59, Willd. 60, Pursh. 61, Michx. 
64, Brown. 67, Raf. 68, Willd. 70, Salis. 73,74,Michx. 75, Willd. 76, 
Nutt. 79, Eat. 80, Big. 81, L’Herit. 82, Willd. 83, Michx. 84, Nutt, 
86, Willd. 87, Ait. 90, Willd. 91,Michx. 92, Muhl. 94, Bart. 100, Pers, 
10I, Hook, 183, 104, 105, 106, Willd. 107, 108,109, Michx. 110, Willd, 
111, 112,113, Nutt. 114, Walt. 115,120, Michx. 123, Nutt. 124, Smith, 
125, Nutt. 131, Willd. 132, Ait. 134, Pursh. 135, De Cand. 137, Willd, 
138, 139, 140, Michx. 141, 142, 149, Willd. 150, Pursh, 154, Michx. 155, 
Nutt. 157, Willd. 159,Michx. 16t, 162,163, Vent. 164, 165, 166, Willd, 
167, Lam. 169,170, Willd. 171, Pursh. 175, Michx. 176, 177, Vent. 178, 
179, Michx. 180, Willd. 184, Michx. 186, 187, Pursh. 188, Raf. 190, 
Willd. 191, Lam. 193,Muhl. 194,195,Willd. 196, Nutt. 197, 199, Michx, 
200, Willd. 201, Michx. 203, Nutt. 204, Pursh. 206, Lam. 207, Mubl, 
208, Willd. 209, Muh]. 211, Nutt. 214, Ait. 215, Roth. 216, Willd, 
217, 218, Nutt. 219, Pursh. 220, Nutt, 221,Pursh. 222,Raf. 228, Willd, 
224, Nutt. 225, Pursh. 227, Walt. 228, 230, Willd. 235, 236, 238, Nutt. 
239, Pursh. 240, Willd. 242, 244, Michx. 245, Pursh. 247, Nutt. 248, 
L’Herit. 251, Walt. 253, Michx. 255, Willd. 258, Michx. 265, Willd, 
267, Michx. 268, Lam. 269, Michx. 271, Ait. 273,275, Willd. 226, Pursh, 
278, Michx. 281, Ait. 283, Nutt. 284, Michx. 286, Brown. 287, 289, 
Willd. 291, Ehrh. 292, Ait. 295, Pallas. 296, Willd. 298, Meench. 299, 
Bart, 301, Pers. 304, Nutt. 306, Willd. 307, Walt. 308, Ait. 309, 310, 
Willd. 311,312, Michx. 313, Willd. 316, Ait. 318, Porsh. 319, Marsh. 
320, Michx. 321, Willd. 322, Michx. 324, Muhl. 325, Nutt. 328, 229, 
Pursh. 330, Nutt. 331, Pursh. 332, Nutt. 333, Michx. 334, Torr. 336, 
Willd. 337, Mubl. 340, Michx. 341, Willd. 342, Michx. 343, 344, 
Pursh. 345, Michx. 346,Muhl. 349, Nutt. 350, Michx. 351, Willu. 352, 
Ell, 353, Michx. 357, Willd. 358, Nutt. 360, Michx. 361, Willd. 362, 
Pursh. 363, Willd. 365, Michx. 366, Willd. 368, 371,372,Nutt. 374, 375, 
Willd. 376,Torr. 377, Nutt. 378, Pursh. 379, Torr. 380, Willd. 381, 
Michx. 382, Pursh. 353, Nutt. 385, Pursh. 386,387, Nutt. 388, Pursh. 
390, 391, Nutt. 392, Miehx. 396, EH. 397, Eat. 398, Willd. 399, Mench. 
400, Walt. 401, Ell. 402, Pers. 403, Nutt. 405, 406, Pursh. 407, Willd. 
410, Walt. 413, 414, De Cand. 419, Willd. 420, Muhl. 421, 432, 434, 
Willd. 436, 437, 438, Michx. 439, 440, Willd. 441, Pursh. 442, Walt. 
443, Nutt. 444, Willd. 445, Michx. 446,Ait. 447, Willd. 448, 449, 450, 
Miehx. 452, Willd. 454, Bart. 456,Michx. 457, Willd. 458, Walt. 559, 
Michx. 461, Willd. 462, Wang. 463,Michx. 466, Walt. 467, Ait. 469, 
472, Michx. 473, Willd. 474, Ait. 475,478, 479, Willd. 481, Wangh. 
482,483, Pursh. 484, Muhl. 485, Willd. 486, Muh]. 487, Willd. 489, 
Michx. 491, Willd. 492, Ait. 493,494, Michx. 498, Willd. 499, Ait. 
502, 503, 504, 505, 506,507, Nutt. 508, Willd. 509, Pursh. 510, 512, Willa. 
513, Jacq. 515, Michx. 516,Pursh. 517, Michx. 519, Willd. 521, Michx. 
522, Nutt. 523,527, Michx. 528, 529, Willd. 530,Juss. 531, Willd. 532, 
Nutt. 523, Willd. 534, 535,537, Pursh. 





Abies 
Acalypha 
Acer 
Acerates 
Achillea 
Acnida 
Aconitum 
Acorus 
Actwa 
Actinella 
Actinomeris 
Adiantum 
Megilops 
Esculus 
Agave 
Agathyrsus 
Agrimonia 
Agrostemma 
Agrostis 
Aira 
Aletris 
Alisma 
Alliona 
Allium 
Alnus 
Alopecurus 
Alyssum 
Amarantus 
Amaryllis 
Ambrosia 
Ammannia 
Amorpha 
Ampelopsis 
Amphicarpa 
Amsonia 
Anagallis 
Androcera 
Andromeda 
Andropogon 
Androsace 
Anemone 
Angelica 
Anthemis 
Anthoxanthum 
Antirrhinum 
Apios 
Aplectrum 
Apocynum 
Aquilegia 
Arabis 
Aralia 
Arbutus 
Archemora 
Arctium 
Arenaria 
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No. 
1386 
24 
546 
1096 
1027 
682 
78 
1520 
£0 
976 
984 
1759 
1648 
540 
1401 
816 
270 
626 
1535 
1585 
1467 
129¢ 
726 
1460 
471 
1551 
112 
666 
1404 
1014 
242 
389 
56 
396 
1106 
117) 
1246 
74] 
1649 
1158 
39 
2] 
1025 
1584 
1194 
399 
1419 
1102 
72 
100 
] 
738 
14 
822 
648 








Argemone 
Aristida 
Aristolochia 
Arnica 
Aronia 
Arrhenatherum 
Arrhenopterum 
Artemisia 
Arum 
Arundinaria 
Asarum 
Asclepias 
Ascyrum 
Asimina 
Aspidium 
Asplenium 
Ater 
Astragalus 
Atheropogon 
Atriplex 
Azolla 
Azalea 
Baptisia 
Barbarea 
Bartonia 
Batschia 
Beckmannia 
Bellis 
Berberis 
Betula 
Bignonia 
Bletia 
Blitum 
Bohmeria 
Barbera 
Botrychium 
Brodizwa 
Bromus 
Brunnichia 
Bryum 
Buchnera 
Bumelia 
Cacalia 
Cactus 
Celestina 
Cakile 
Calamagrostis 
Calligonum 
Callitriche 
Callopogon 
Caltha 
Calypso 
Campanula 
Cannabis 
Capraria 


68 
1581 
2468 
84& 
300 
159 
17&5 
1020 
1515 
1661 
250 
1086 
Je 
125 


1737 


1748 
857 
“66 

1625 
679 

W775 
750 
93] 


Cardamine 
Cardiospermum 
Carduus 
Carex 
Carpinus 
Carya 

Uassla 
Castanea 
Catalpa 
Caulinia 
Ceanothus 
Celastrus 
Celtis 
Cenchrus 
Cenomyce 
Centunculus 
Cephalanthus 
Cerastium 
Ceratophyllum 
Cercis 
Ceresia 
Cineraria 
Chara 





99) 
224 


1247) 


1571) 
924 
146) 
498| 

1256 

143] 
685 
43] 
O54 

1768 

1469 

1616 
712 

1776 

1192 
137 
940 
2(/2 
936 
119 

1582 
714 
930 

1417 

68 

1432 
765 
434 


Cherophyllum 
Cheilanthes 
Cheiranthes 
Chelidonium 
Chelone 
Chenopodium 
Chianothus 
Chimaphila 
Chloris 
Chrysanthemum 
Chrysocoma 
Chrysopsis 
Chrysosplenium 
Cicuta 

Cinna 

Circe: 
Claytonia 
Clematis 
Cleome 
Climacium 
Cochlearia 
Clinopodium 
Clitoria 
Collinsia 
Collinsonia 
Collomia 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Comptonia 
Conium 
Convallaria 
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Convolvulus 


Whole No. 32.—Hexade II. Vol. II. No. IV. 5 


106 
545 
82 
1695 
A72 
502 
416 
464 
1258 
1521 
536 
529 
439 
1572 
1794 
1172 
1054 
641 
731 
423 
1570 
952 
1790 
32 
1760 
95 
&2 
1203 
672 
1152 
761 
1632 
1013 
922 
849 
189 
10 
154 
232 
656 
36 
134 
1779 
128 
1328 
394 
1211 
1294 
1148 
265 
1396 
499 
34 
1480 
1124 





54 


oon 


Conyza 
Coptis 
Corallorhiza 
Coreopsis 
Corispermum 
Cornus 
Coronopus 
Corydalis 
Corylus 
Crategus 
Croton 
Crotonopsis 
Crypsis 
Crypta 
Cucubalus 
Cunila 
Cuphea 
Cupressus 
Cuscuta 
Cynoglossum 
Cyperus 
Cypripedium 
Dactylis 
Dalea 
Dalibarda 
Danthonia 
Darlingtonia 
Datura 
Daucus 
Decodon 

Del phinium 
Dentaria 
Diapensia 
Diarrhena 
Diclytra 
Dicranum 
Diervilla 
Digitaria 
Dioscorea 
Diospyres 
Diotis 
Dipsacus 
Dirca 
Dodecatheon 
Donia - 
Dracocephalum 
Draba 
Drosera 
Dulichium 
Echinospermum 
Eclipta 
Eleagnus 
Elephantopus 
FE leusine 
Ellisia 


“70 


1418 
988 
684 

1075 
124 
131 
466 
305 
3) 521 
528 

1552 
654 
63] 

1306 
237 

S80 

1134 

1357 

1662 

1434 

1618 
377 
268 

J5oR9 
41° 

1245 

3) 
241 
vf 
109 
1149 
163] 
129 

777 

1059 

1566 
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1150 
690 
7R4 


255 


1159 
939 
1313 
114 
615 
1672 
1356 
77 
245 
R31 
1638 
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Elymus 
Enslenia 
Epigea 
Epilobium 
i piphegus 
[quisetum 
Krigenia 
Mrigeron 
Kriocaulon 
Kriogonum 
Eriophorum 
Eryngium 

2) Erythronium 
Euchroma 
fuonymus 
Mupatorium 
Muphorbia 
volvulus 
agus 
erula 
Festuca 
Florkea 
Fontinalis 
Fragaria 
I’rasera 
Mraxinus 
Fuinera 
Galardia 
Galax 
Galega 
Galeopsis 
(valium 
Graultheria 
(vaura 
Gentiana 
Geranium 
Grerardia 
(reum 

lenia 
Glechoma 
Gleditschia 
Glyceria 
Glycyrrhiza 
Guaphalium 
Goodyera 
Gronolobus 
Gratiola 
(yymnocladus 
Habenaria 
Hamamelis 
Hedeoma 
Hedysacum 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 





1372) 


Helianthus 


1640 Heliopsis 
1098 Heliotropum 
752 Helonias 
206 Hepatica 
1182 Heracleum 
1725 Herpestris 
6 Hesperis 
894 ITfeteranthera 
1509 Heuchera 
713 Hibiscus 
1689 Hieracium 
8 Hippuris 
1507; Holcus 
227 Hordeum 
530 Hottonia 
925 Houstonia 
508 Hudsonia 
1133 Humulus 
467 Wydrangea 
26 Ilydrastis 
1607|Hydropeltis 
92: Hydrophyllum 
1780, Hyoscyamus 
266 Hypericum 
1122 Hypopeltis 
1153 Hypoxis 
1691 Hyssopus 
979 Ilex 
659 Impatiens 
364 Inula 
1309 Tresine 
1042 Iris 
739 Isanthus 
210Isnardia 
1107 Isopyrum 
567 Itea 
1214 Iva 
273 Jeffersonia 
298 Juglans 
1322! Juncus 
422 Jungermannia 
1626 Juniperus 
357 Jussieua 
R52 Justicia 
1412 Kalmia 
1099, Kochia 
1198 Keleria 
421)Krigia 
1422 Kuhnia 
195) Kyllingia 
1325) Lactuca 
348 Lamium 
986, Larix 
616 Lathyrus 
955\Laurus 
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Lechea 
Lecontia 
Leersia 
Lemna 
Leontice 
Leontodon 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 
Leptandra 
Lepturus 
Lespedeza 
Liatris 
Ligusticum 
Ligustrum 
Lilium 
Lindernia 
Linnea 
Linum 
Liparis 
Liriodendron 
Lithospermum 
Lobelia 
Lonicera 
Ludwigia 
Lupinus 
Luzula 
Lycopodium 
Lycopsis 
Lycopus 
Lysimachia 
Lythrum 
Maclura 
Macrotys 
Magnolia 
Malva 
Marchantia 
Mariscus 
Marrubium 
Marshallia 
Martynia 
Meconopsis 
Medeola 
Medicago 
Melampyrum 
Melanthium 
Mellissa 
Melica 
Menispermum 
Mentha 
Mentzelia 
Menyanthes 
Microstylis 
Mikania 
Mimulus 
Mitchella 
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611/Mitella 
1517|Mollugo 
1658 Momordica 
1522|Monarida 
147|Monotropa 
805| Morus 
1310 Muhlenbergia 
126|Myosotis 
1191/Myosurus 
1647 Myrica 
340) Myriophyllum 
838|Myrrhis 
20 Nasturtium 
1151|\Neckera 
1502|Nelumbium 
1201)Nemophila 
1060) Nepeta 
620|Nicandra 
1428) Nicotiana 
143|Nuphar 
1343|Nuttallia 
758|Nymphea 
1057|Nyssa 
226 Obolaria 
404\Qhnothera 
1446 Onoclea 
1770; Onosmodium 
1352|Ophioglossum 
1281/Orchis 
1162 Origanum 
238/Orobanche 
443 Orobus 
79 Orontium 
136/Orthocarpus 
160/Oryzopsis 
1787/Osmunda 
1690/Ostrya 
1323)\Oxalis 
982) Oxycoccus 
1255)Oxydenia 
83/Oxytropis 
1488|Panax 
326|Pachysandra 
1225|Pancratium 
1447|Panicum 
1324|Parietaria 
1627|Parnassia 
148/Parthenium 
1273/Paspalum 
236)Passiflora 
1119)Pastinaca 
1430)Pedicularis 
938)Peltidea 
1196|Penthorum 
1056\Pentstemon 








190 
635 


i 
1295 
768 
444 
1546 
135% 
67 
497 
231] 
3] 
96 
1782 
GU 
1368 
1317 
1239 
1240 
fag fa 
155 
or 
251] 
1120 
212 
1736 
1349 


1766 


142] 
1288 
Li7& 
383 
1519 
1226 
1656 
1768 
474 
569 
757 
1634 
385 
527 
1402 
1553 
433 
193 
1024 
15738 
609 
28 
1222 
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Remarks on the utility of Cathartics in several Diseases; designed 
to illustrate the leading principles which should regulate their 
uses By Lewettyn Powe tt, M. D., of Louisville, Ky. 











The very general and too often indiscriminate employment 
of purgative medicines, both in professional and popular prac- 






tice, together with the discrepant opinions entertained in re- 
gard to the extent and manner of their therapeutic applica- 
tion, have contributed to this class of remedial agents, an 
amount of interest which belongs to none other; and establish 







their claims to a grave and careful consideration on the very 





broadest basis. 
Assuredly there is no class of remedies, within the wide 





range of the materia medica, to which our inquiries can be 





more profitably directed; for there is none which so abundant- 






ly supplies to us appropriate and eflicicnt means for combatting 





disease. Few are the cases, and more especially of acute 





disorder in which they can be altogether dispensed with, 
whilst into the treatment of very many they constantly and 






largely enter. 
A strong persuasion of their salutary powers in the allevia- 






tion and cure of diseases, has obtained such prevalent ascen- 






dancy in the public mind, as well popular as professional, that 





in almost every form of malady incidental to our nature, ca- 
thartics are instantly and habitually resorted to, and in num- 
berless instances without any regard to those guides and 
checks which the laws of the economy and the teachings of 







experience, have imperatively prescribed. 

If such be the fact, with the obvious result that the unskil- 
ful use of purgative medicines has been productive of much 
positive evil, it cannot be an idle task, nor (even though im- 
perfectly performed) without some useful tendency to consider 
the practical bearings of this subject in regular connexion 
and to an extent in some degree commensurate with its im- ; 
nortance. 
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To the performance of this task Iam now to proceed, with 
the humble ability I may possess, in a course of (as it seems to 
me at least) pertinent remarks on the direct or physical agen- 
cy of cathartics; the general symptoms independent of specific 
disease which ordinarily call for their employment; the speci- 
fic differences subsisting between the various cathartics in 
common use, and the general rules, founded in part on these 
individual peculiarities, which should govern their administra- 
tion, and their fitness and application as a classin the cure of 
several diseases. 

1. The peristaltic action of the intestines, by which is 
meant a regular and consecutive series of muscular contrac- 
tions, propagated along the tube from above downwards, is the 
physiological movement by which the contents of the bowels 
are carried forward in their course, and with the aid of the 
abdominal muscles finally expelled. 

It is principally by quickening these peristaltic motions, 
that purgatives produce their effect, but something is also to 
be allowed to the serous and mucous exhalations which fol- 
low their impression; and which, by softening the feecal con- 
tents of the bowels, and lubricating the surface of the ca- 
nal, diminish resistance to the propelling power, and greatly 
facilitate the evacuation designed to be produced. 

2. Without the existence of specific or well defined dis- 
ease, there are occasionally present, some decided indications, 
which authorize and call for the employment of cathartics. 
The chief of these are sluggish and costive bowels, with fee- 
ble, depraved or irregular appetite; a loadcd, yellow or brown 
tongue, thirst with a vitiated or any unusual taste in the 
mouth; fulness of the lower belly with or without tenderness 
on pressure, and a turbid and bilious or saffron colored urine. 

The gencral intentions designed to be fulfilled by the use of 
purgatives, whether called for by the circumstances just stated, 
or by the peculiar exigencies of any special disease are, Ist. To 
clear the intestinal cana]. 2. To correct unhealthy secretions. 
3d. To promote a free or copious discharge from the intesti- 
nal exhalents, with the view to reduce the mass of circulating 
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Avid, and thus to lower excitement, and 4th. To lessen the 
determination of blood to particular parts, 

3. While the whole class of cathartics agree in the general 
property of evacuating the intestinal canal, they are distin- 
guished amongst themselves for modes of action and remote 
effects peculiar to each, and by which they are suited to the 
circumstances and indications which call for their use in the 
treatment of disease. [or example, it is affirmed by writers 
on the Materia Medica, that calomel and gamboge expend 
their action chiefly on the upper portion of the intestinal tube; 
while colocynth and castor oil have a more extensive range 
of operation, and aloes exerts its cathartic power mainly upon 
the lower bowels. ‘This remark, though to some extent true, 
is not to be received without qualification; thus Iam disposed 
to deny that gamboge limits its operation to the upper por- 
tion of the intestine, or that its range of action is less exten- 
sive than that of colocynth or castor oil; while I am confi- 
dent in the opinion, that calomel distributes its impression 
throughout the entire length of the canal, and that aloes too 
often excites and promotes the biliary discharge to allow of 
the conclusion, that the larger bowels only feel its influence. 

Nor am I disposed to acknowledge the truth of a remark 
made by Dr. Eberle, that rhubarb and castor oil merely evac- 
uate the ordinary fecal contents of the bowels, for [ have 
seen these articles excite a considerable amount of serous ef- 
fusion into the intestines. 

I make these remarks to show, that in my opinion, cathar- 
tics are less distinguished by the restriction or limitation of 
their action to different sections of the intestinal canal, than 
by their specific excitement of the different classes of secern- 
ing vessels which communicate with its cavity. Of these the 
biliary, the mucous, and the serous are the chief if not the 
only ones recognized in the present state of physiology; and 
cathartics differ remarkably and habitually in the degree in 
which they effect these different vessels, and in the amount 
of their respective secretions which they occasion to be dis 
charged. Thus calomel specifically excites the liver and the 
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mucous follicles of the bowels, throughout their entire length, 
producing bilious and consistent stools; and gamboge, colo- 
cynth, claterium, croton oil, and some others stimulate the se- 
rous exhalents to extraordinary action, occasioning copious 
watery evacuations as the common and natural result of their 
employment; while some few, and such are aloes and rhubarb, 
when given in moderate doses, and not frequently repeated, 
merely quicken the muscular actions of the intestines, with the 
effect of discharging its fecal contents unchanged and unmix. 
ed; but frequently repeated, even aloes and rhubarb, have a 
range of operation beyond this, and will sometimes produce 
bilious, serous or mucous discharges, according to the greater 
or less excitability of the different sets of vessels by which they 
are respectively furnished. This distinction which is founded 
in nature, and attested by extensive observation, is highly im- 
portant, and has sirong claims to our attention, because of its 
bearings upog praclical medicine. Thusifit be the object of 
the practitioner, simply to unload the bowels of accumulated 
foeces, aloes and rhubarb are the articles best adapted to his 
purpose; if to quicken the portal circulation, to emulge the 
liver and thoroughly evacuate the bowels be his main design, 
then calomel and its adjuvants will claim his preference; 
vhile if the intention is to reduce a sthenic diathesis, to sub- 
due arterial action, or to promote the absorption of serous ef: 
fusions into the cavilics or cellular tissue, jalap, claterium, cro- 
ton oil, and such others are alone adapted to the end in view. 

Besides the objects already stated to be accomplished by 
the agency of cathartics, they frequently operate their best 
effects in the cure of disease, on the principle of revulsion, in 
conformity to that law of the animal economy, which deter- 
termines that an unusual excitement and afflux in the vessels 
of any one part of the system, subtracts in both these respects 
from the vessels of certain other parts; and hence the un- 
doubted utility of purgative medicines in diseases of the head 
and the skin. 

These general considerations point to the necessity of a 


sound discrimination in the choice of purgatives, and call for 
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the establishment of some general rules by which to regulate 
their administration, and to secure their appropriate and most 
beneficial action. 

Ist. We should ever select the purgative to be employed, 







wiih a nice adaptation of its peculiar powers to the special 





object contemplaced in its use. 





2d. If existing circumstances permit a choice of time, pur- 





gatives should be administered in the morning or at night, or 





on an empty stomach, by which they are better retained and 





more certainly and effectually operate, and for like reasons the 





pexiod of remission or intermission should be selected in 





fever. 
od. Promote their free and easy operation by occasional 





draughts of warm gruel or chicken water, afier the first dis- 





charge; and restrain their action when excessive by a resort 
(o opiated clysters, and if necessary, to counter irritation by 






sinapisms to the surface. 
4th. If drastic purgatives are employed, the harshness of 






their operation may be meliorated, by combining with them 
articies of a milder kind, without impairing the freedom and 
efliciency of the evacuations intended to be produced. 

dik. In plethoric and robust subjects, when the bowels be- 








tray much insensibility to the impression of cathartics, re- 
‘ourse must be had to the lancet, the efficacy of which under 
thos circumstances, in promoting the operation of purgalive 






medicines, has long been observed. 

The foregoing observations are essentially preliminary, and 
a necessary introduction to the chief design of this cssay,y 
which is to consider the use and value of purgatives in seve- 
ral of the diseases which most commonly demand the disci- 
pline of our art. Even when thus limited, the field of inquiry 
is sufliciently extensive and full of interest. 









Among the therapeutic applications of cathartics, none is 
more frequent or of more decided utility, than to the manage- 5 
ment of fever. 

° ° . . ° ' 

To perceive their propriety in fever, as a leading measure 





of cure, we have but to advert to the early and constant de 
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rangements of the alimentary canal, which universally obtain 
in this most prevalent disease; and to reflect upon the impor 
tant functions, the lively sympathies and extensive connexions 
which give to the intestines a conspicuous place, and a con- 
troling power amongst the organs of the human frame. 
Where is the case of idiopathic fever, in which the evacua- 
tion of the primz viz is not urgently demanded by the earli- 
est and most prominent of those symptoms, which nature holds 
out as signals of her distress, and as instructive hints to the 
physician? The loathing of food, the coated tongue, the feetid 
breath, the constipated or irritated bowels, the unnatural of. 
fensive and acrid stools, the nausea and vomiting, all afford the 
plainest indications for their employment, whilst the univer- 
sal experience of enlightened practitioners attests their eff. 
cacy. 

Of the power and utility of cathartic medicines in the cure 
of typhus, we were long since advised by the judicious Hamil. 
ton, whose work on purgatives, will ever merit the profound- 
est attention of practioners as a faithful record of his own 
valuable experience, and an instructive guide in the use of an 
active class of remedies; which if not understandingly employ- 
ed, are quite as apt to prove a source of mischief as the means 
of good. 

The manner in which Dr. Hamilton attained a knowledge 
of the remedial powers of cathartics in typhus fever, is inte- 
resting of itself, tending as it does to challenge confidence in 
his statements, and impress them upon the memory of the rea- 
der. He informs us, that when he was first appointed physi- 
cian to the Royal Infirmary at Edinburg, it was customary in 
that institution to treat typhus fever with mild antimonials as 
the chicf remedies, the main object held before the practioner 
being the removal of torpor and spasm of the extreme vessels 
supposed to exist, while after the onset of the fever, the bowels 
were wholly negected, or purgatives administered with dis 
trust and apprehension, lest they should rivet the spasm and 
perpetuate the disease. 

Disappointed in the results of this treatment, Dr. Hamilton 
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wisely determined upon innovation, and gave to his patients 
amore active antimonial, and in larger doses than was usual 
in the practice of the Infirmary. The change was not with- 
out advantage; but not content with the notice of this general 
fact, he also discovered that the antimonial was beneficial in 
the cure of typhus just in proportion as it moved the belly; 
and hence was led to infer, that purgatives strictly so called, 
might usefully supersede the antimonials, with the great ad- 
vantage of certainly attaining the purgative effect, without 
incurring the hazard of debility and exhaustion from violent 
vomiling or copious sweats. 

A careful experience, extended and improved for the space 
of forty years, confirmed his conjectures and enabled him to 
declare with much certainty in regard to the treatment of ty- 
phus fever, that the full and regular evacuation of the bowels 
relieves the oppression of the stomach, cleans the loaded and 
parched tongue, mitigates thirst, restlessness and heat of sur- 
face, prevents the alarming symptoms too commonly develop- 
ed in the advanced stage, more certainly and speedily pro- 
motes recovery, and diminishes the danger of relapse. 

This sound practioner refers the superior utility of purga- 
tives in typhus, to their operating throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the intestinal canal, and acting directly upon an organ, 
the healthy functions of which are essential to recovery, in a 
manner that is consonant to the course of nature by propel- 
ling its contents downwards, and moving and completely eva- 
cuating the feculent matter, which from detention and dis- 
eased secretion has become highly offensive and hurtful. 

There is reason to believe, that many amongst the readers 
of Hamilton, under a misapprehension of his views, have 
greatly abused this valuable class of medicines, and by the 
too frequent and very prodigal use of drastic cathartics, have 
rather aggravated than meliorated the discase; and have tend- 
ed to bring into disrepute a course of practice, which under the 


limitations assigned by Hamilton himself, is entitled to our 
very highest respect, and is susceptible under judicious con- 
trol of the most beneficial application. 
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While he strictly enjoins the daily and complete evacua. 
tion of the bo -"— throughout the whole course of fever, from 
iis beginning to its termination, Dr. Hamilton expressly de. 
declares, that he is no advocate for exciting unusual secretion 
into the cavity of the intestines, and procuring copious watery 
stools, Which make no salutary impression on the disease, and 
may alarmingly increase the debility of the pan 

The general principles thus perspicuously stated in the 
work of JIamillon, are so well illustrated and sustained by his 
clinical reports, that it is with peculiar satisfaction that I no. 

ce his able demonstration of a truth that bears with such 
weighty import upon the practice of our art. 

Armstrong has also given to cathartics a prominent place 
in the treatment of typhus; and in his standard and classical 
work, we are furnished with the most judicious instructions as 
to the time and manner of their employment. It has been 

clearly demonstrated by these eminent writers, and abundant. 
ly proved in the common experience of practitioners, that the 
debility so strikingly characteristic of typhus, and which is 
generally regarded with so much apprehension, can only be 
meliorated znd removed by unloading the system by evacu 
ants, and that none are so safe and eietan’ as cathartics. It 
is, however, too frequently and fatally forgotten, that it is only 
through the earlicr and excited stages of typhus, that active 
or frequent purging can be safely employed. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind of the 
physician, that when the aspect of the case betrays the ap- 


proach of Pees purgatives must cither be substituted by 


enamata, or cautiously administered in very reduced doses, 
while the sales strength is at the same time sustained by 
diffusible stimuli of such kind and in such quantity, as the 
rate of declension in the general powers may seem to demand 
in each epidemic or every individual case. 

In the autumnal fevers of our own country, whether of it- 
termittent, remittent or continued type, cathartic medicines 
are of indispensable utility. It was the custom of Cleghorn, 
whose writings display an intimate acquaintance with tertian 
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fevers, as well as much practical sagacity, after premising 
blood-letting at the height or towards the decline of the pa- 
roxysm, to make use of the first remission or intermission. to 


evacuate the first passages, for (he remarks) the disagreeable 
taste in the mouth, loathing of food, giddiness, pain in the 
forchead, and loins, and other constant attendants of tertian 
fever, make it evident that the stomach and intestines ore 
loaded with vitiated secreiions, particularly morbid bile, and 
which if not early discharged, will induce very threatening 
symptoms in the course of the fever, such as violent vomiting, 
redoubling or continuation of the paroxysms, restlessness, ra- 
vings, pain, inflammation, gangrene of the small intestines, 
and lastly, sudden death. 

To mitigate and prevent these distressing symptoms, much 
is accomplished by the daily use of cathartics, for the four or 
five first days of the disease. But an error is committed, and 
in the malarious districts of the south, too often a fatal error, 
inrelying too long and too exclusively upon purgatives for 
the cure of intermittents. In discharging the vitiated fecu- 
lence, and the morbid secretions which collect in the intesti- 
nal canal, cathartics perform a very necessary and salutary 
part in the treatment of these fevers; but they will not al- 
ways prevent the recurrence of the paroxysm, which is far 
the most important point of treatment, in the insidious and 
malignant forms of tertian, which occasionally prevail in Ligh 
latitudes and hot seasons. To guard against those danger- 
ous revolutions, which stealihily, or with sudden violence, 
wreck and overwhelm the system, we can look with confi- 
dence only to the cinchona, or its active principle, the quinine, 
whose powers and application in malignant tertians have been 
so fully exhibited by Cleghorn and Alibert, and will satisfac- 
torily appear to all who will resort to the sure test of expe- 
rience. 

In our bilious remittent or continued fevers, cathartics are 
equally considered as of indispensable utility: and no practi- 
tioner, who isuntramelled by the dogmas of Broussais, would 
attempt the cure of these fevers without the aid of purgatives, 
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any more than he would treat pleurisy or pneumonia without 
a recource to the lancet or antimony. 

From Sydenham to Pringle, from Pringle to Rush, and from 
his day to our own, the most distinguished writers and the 
ablest practitioners have borne such ample and decided testi- 
mony to their suitableness and eflicacy, in remittent and con. 
tinued bilious fevers, that these points may now be considered 
as beyond all doubt or cavil. 

Dr. Rush’s history of the epidemic of 1798, is replete with 
proof and instruction in regard to the power and use of pur. 
gativesin the fevers of this family. And it is curious and 
ecatifying to observe, how immediate and striking was the im. 
proved success of his practice in yellow fever, after he had 
laid aside the unsettled and discrepant methods of treatment 
then in vogue, and placed his confidence in mercurial purges, 

But it is not enough for us to know the general fact, that 
purgatives are useful remedies in remittent fevers: It is equal. 
ly important that we possess precise information as to the sc- 
Jection and administration of the purgatives best suited to the 
ends in view. 

Cleghorn thought Epsom salts sufficient for the general pur- 
poses of this class of medicines, in the treatment of fever: 
and there is no doubt that in the milder forms and earlier 
stages of the disease, it will oftentimes supersede the neces. 
sity of aresort to more active means. but the vast majority 
of experienced physicians concur in recommending the mer- 
curial purges; and by common consent calomel is made the 
leading ingredient in the cathartic compounds usually pre- 
scribed for the whole tribe of autumnal fevers. 

Both because there is a continual reproduction of morbid 
bile, and because we are required to repeat our efforts as long 
as the disease persists, itis necessary to administer the purga- 
tives every day to the extent of procuring from four to 
six free evacuations, of a dark, consistent, and fetid material, 
the expulsion of which, it is agreed by all, is very generally 
attended with an abatement of the disease. I am here dis- 


posed to depart from an opinion offered by Dr. Chapman. 
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that “this peculiar matter is a product of diseased action, and 


previously existed in the intestines, in close adhesion io their 


surface;” nor do I regard it, with him, as a maintaining cause 
of fever, and on this account deem it necessary to expel it. 
jut on the contrary I hold it to be a peculiar secretion chiefly 
mucous, but more or less mixed with bile, specifically excited 
by the mercurial compounds administered, and tending more 
than any other kind of discharge to deplete and unload the 
excited or congested vessels and glands mainly involved in 
the cause and burden of the disease. J would insist upon 
this point as one of much practical importance, for it is some- 
ylat concerned in regulating the use of mercurial purges in 
the treatment of fever. Under the view of Dr. Chapman it 
has been stated asarule of practice, to purge, and wiih cal- 
omel, until the alvine evacuations become of a healthy and 
ordinary bilious complexion; and accordingly, in the eager 
pursuit of this object, practitioners have confined their atten- 
(ion so exclusively to the intestinal secretions, as to overlook 
other circumstances, which no less certainly inform us of the 
progress of the disease, and have pushed their remedies be- 
yond the point, where they might reasonably and with ad- 
vantage be suspended or give place to others. In my appre- 
hension of the subject, the alvine secretions are of subordi- 
nate relation and secondary importance to the condition of 
the nervous and circulating systems; and we shall find, in a 
course of careful observation, that not unfrequently, when 
the subdued irritation of the nervous, and the equal action of 
of the vascular system, indicate the rapid decline of disease, 
and the near approach of health, the dejections from the bow- 
els are of the same general appearance, (calomel being ad- 
ministered,) as at the height of the disease; and the pertina- 
cious attempt to accomplish the desired change, through the 
agency of mercurial purges, will too often result in the su- 
pervention of mercurial fever, painful salivation, broken 
health, and permanent infirmities of constitution. 
Appropriate and valuable as purgative medicines unques- 
tionably are in most forms and cases of fever, yet we must 
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not lose sight of the very important fact, that inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach and small intestines, 
though not the origin and essence of the discase, as assumed 
by the great French Pathologist, is nevertheless a frequent 
complication; and when we encounter cases of fever thus 
complicated, as characterized by vomiting, purging of thin 
matter, tender epigastrium, white or brown tonguc, with red 
edges and disposed to dryness, much thirst, contracted pulse, 
and anxious countenance, it would be a departure from sound 
practice, and an abuse of medicine, to attempt their cure by 
acourse of drastic or active purgatives. 

It is under such circumstances that we may admit the force 
of Broussais’ objections, who in pointing out these exceptions 
io the use and efficacy of purgatives in the cure of fevers, 
has entitled himself in avery considerable degree to be con- 
sidered a reformer in medicine. Far beiter is it in cases of 
this description, to rely upon leeches and ptysans, than to trust 
to the ultra purgative plan, which is indiscriminately and wnre- 


lentingly pursued from first to last, with no definite object but 


a change in the stools and with no restrictions save ptyalism 
or death. 

The utility of cathartics is by nomeans limited to the idio- 
pathic fevers. They also hold a prominent and important 
place in the treatment of eruptive fevers. To some extent, 
the use of purgatives is demanded in the exanthemata, upon 
the same principles that call for their employment in ordinary 
remittent and continued fevers. In the former as in the lat- 
ter, the prime vie are to be cleansed of their vitiated con- 
tents the force of arterial action is to be subdued and con- 
gestions of the brain and liver are to be prevented or re- 
moved. 

But in the exanthematous fevers, there is another consider- 
ation which makes an additional requirement for the use of 
purgatives. The morbid action of the cutaneous capillaries 
may, and in many instances does, reach to such excess, that by 
reason of their sympathetic relations, excitement, or derange- 
ment of some kind is communicated to other important or- 
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vans. Accordingly, in small pox where to lessen the quantity 
>] 
of eruption is an indication of acknowledged importance, 


purgatives could not fail to be suitable and useful remedies, 


since by inviting excitement and a(fllux to the bowels, they 
relieve the skin of that excess of morbid action which is other- 
wise, and injuriously reflected upon other organs. Hence it 
is that,ever since the illustrious Sydenham established the 
fitness of antiphlogistic treatment in small pox, the use and 
eflicacy of purgatives in this disease have been fully recog- 
nized. 

With such modification as their respective circumstances 
will readily suggest, the foregoing remarks will equally apply 
to measles and erysipelas,in both of which diseases cathartic 
medicines are habitually and beneficially employed. 

Cathartics have been variously regarded by physicians, in 
reference to scarlatina. By some they are prescribed with 
diflidence, and denounced by others, while by a third, and I] 
would hope the most numerous class, they are esteemed most 
appropriate and valuable remedies in this formidable disease. 
To Hamilton belongs the credit of having weakened the pre- 
judice, which at one time extensively prevailed against the use 
of purgatives in scarlitina. Ie rightly apprehended that the 
debility which is conspicuously present in this fever, and upon 
which alone was founded the distrust and dread of purgatives, 
did not more properly than in typhus contra-indicate their 
use; and on the contrary, in the one case as in the other, there 
was all reasonable ground to expect that the debility would 
be diminished, rather than increased under their operation. 
Directed by such such views he made common and extensive 
use of purgatives in the cure of scarlatina, and declares 
with much earnestness, that he never, in a long course of 
experience, witnessed sinking and. fainting, as mentioned 
by some authors, and so much dreaded by them; neither 
had he observed revulsion from the surface of the body, 
and consequent premature fading, or, in common language, 
striking in of the efflorescence from the exhibition of pur- 
gatives; hence he employed them with confidence, no va- 
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riety of the disease, as appearing in different epidemics, or 
in the course of the same epidemic, deterred him from follow. 
ing out this practice to such extent as he deemed necessary; 
and by which he was generally enabled to mitigate and re. 
move the pungent heat of surface, the violent head ache, the 
turgescence of the features, the flushing of the countenance, 
and the full and quick pulse. 

Armstrong even to a greater extent is also the advocate of 
purgatives in the treatment of scarlatina; and I may safely 
declare that I have accomplished more, in the cure of this 
fearful malady, by the use of purgatives, when opportunely 
given, and regular and kindly evacuations could be procured, 
than by any other class of remedies. 

The observations of Hamilton, unless perused carefully and 
with reflection, are in some degree calculated to mislead the 
reader; when this excellent physician remarks, that he never 
witnessed sinking and fainting from the exhibition of purga- 
tives, nor observed the premature fading or striking in of the 
efilorescence, he certainly does not mean to affirm, that any 
kind and degree of purging can be practiced in scarlatina 
vithout dauger of such consequences, for such an assertion 
would be contradicted by the experience of every practi- 
tioner who is at all conversant with the disease. Neither 
does he intimate, that no restraints are to be imposed upon tlie 
use of purgatives, when he tells us that in no variety of the 
disease, whether of different epidemics, or in the same ep: 
demic, was he deterred from following out this practice, to 
the extent which he found necessary. Hamilton never wit: 
nessed sinking and fainting from the exhibition of purgatives, 
in his own practice, because he carefully confined their exhi- 
bition within the limits of moderation and prudence. Iie 
was content to give one or two brisk purgatives in the begin- 


ning, and avoided full purging in the subsequent periods of 
the disease, where, in his judgment, the only proper object 
was to “remedy the impaired action of the intestines, to se- 
cure the regular expulsion of their contents, and thus to pre- 
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yent the accumulation of faces, which never fails to aggra- 
vate the symptoms, and to prove the source of further suffer- 
ing to the patient.” And he was not deterred from following 
out the practice to the extent which he deemed necessary, 
because this extent was regulated by a judicious choice of 


purgatives, and these skilfully adapted in their power, quan- 


tity, and mode of combination, to the various circumstances 
distinguishing the different epidemics and individual cases. 

But however valuable purgatives are in the general treat- 
ment of scarlatina, emetics are justly entitled to take preced- 
ence of them, in the earlier stages of the disease, when mark- 
ed by strong expressions of depression, and loss of balance in 
the nervous system, with a delayed, imperfect, or retrocent 
eruption. In determining to the surface, and disposing to 
evacuation by the skin, emetics would seem, more than any 
other remedies, to conform in their operation, to the natural 
tendency of this disease; which runs a determinate course, 
through a series of mysterious processes, that terminate in a 
peculiar and concentrated action of the skin; and on the de- 
velopement of which there occurs a solution or suspension of 
the morbid movements. 

Dr. Chapman well remarks, that in this disease “ Nature 
works to the deliverance of the system,” and it may be added, 
that she works under the direction of laws that may not be 
thwarted with impunity by the oflicious and ill-judged inter- 
ference of Art. It is in such cases that the “nimia diligentia 
Medici” is too often conspicuously and mischeviously display- 
ed, and where the practitioner, losing sight of the special na- 
ture and established tendencies of the disease, prematurely 
and inconsiderately bleeds and purges his patient to such a 
reduction of his constitutional energies, that the system is un- 
able to develope the natural crisis of the disorder, and the 
morbid actions, as in the metastasis of gout and rheumatism, 
take an unnatural direction, and run on to an unfortunate 
issue, 

It is thus that regular bred physicians, too exclusively oe- 
eupied with the inflammatory nature of exanthematous fevers, 
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have sometimes treated them with much less success than has 
attended upon domestic and popular practice. The experi- 
ence of almost every epidemic, has furnished examples thus 
humbling the pride of science. It is but afew years since a 
populous and wealthy valley in Virginia, was extensively ray- 
aged by scarlatina, in spite of the lancet and calomel, with 
which it was encountered; whilst among the pauper pop- 
ulation of the mountainous district which surrounded it, 
the epidemic was rendered comparatively harmless, by the 
diffusible stimulants and diaphoretic drinks, to which these 
simple people were led by the unbiassed observation of na- 
ture. 

But here, let me not be misunderstood, it is very far from 
my intention, to recommend the indiscriminate use of emetics 
or stimulants in the treatment of scarlatina, or to detract, in 
any degree, from the fitness and value of blood-letting and 
purgatives, as remedies in this formidable aflection; but my 
object is to insist, that while both classes of remedies may be 
necessary in different cases, and in different stages of the same 
case, it better accords with the pathology of the disease, to 
treat it in its incipient stage, before the eruption is establish- 
ed, with gentle emetics, aided by the warm bath and diaphor- 
etic drinks, than to have an early resort to blood-letting and 


purgatives, eminently uscful and indispensably necessary as 


the Jatter are when re-action has been fully developed, and 
more decidedly still, when vehemently expressed. 

No fact is better established, than that the danger of scar- 
let fever is connected with two different conditions of the vi- 
tal organs, viz. congestion and inflammation: the former 
dependant on a depressed state of the nervous system, and 
characterized by pale surface, small pulse, great lassitude, 
and black blood; the other associated with an excited state 
of the nervous system, attended with high vascular action, 
and obvious tendency to inflammation. Not only do these 
internal congestions exist in the inceptive stage of the exan- 
thematous fevers, and plainly indicate the propriety of such 
remedies as distribute and equalize excitement and circula- 
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tion, but these congestions are liable to be fixed and quicken- 
ed into inflammation, by the operation of that mysterious 
and unexplained property, (metastasis,) which forms part of 
the intimate nature of these diseases, whenever their tenden- 


cy to afinal and critical action by the skin is interrupted by 


a strong counicracting influence. By the tenor of these re- 
marks, I do not mean to manifest any inclination to the errors 
of humoralism, nor to speculate upon purely hypothetical 
grounds; but I wish to represent, broadly and strongly, the 
necessity of regulating our remedial efforts in this class of 
diseases, with a due reference to a pathological principle, 
whose existence is acknowledged by the most eminent of 
modern authorities, and demonstrated by numerous facts, fa- 
miliar to the experienced practitioner. Thus Professor Con- 
olly, of the London University, in the course of some very 
judicious remarks, in illustration of several important points of 
pathology, observes, that “new directions given to certain 
portions of the blood, together probably with a transference 
of morbid actions in the nerves, may cause not only the con- 
version of gout to mania, but also of erysipelas of the scalp 
to phrenitis, or of erysipcelas of the trunk to subinflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal; the sudden 
repulsion of some of the disorders of the scalp in children, 
as porrigo, is not unfrequently followed by meningitis. And 
the sudden recession of the cutaneous efflorescence in scarla- 
tina, measles, and smal] pox, is commonly followed by inflam- 
mation of the lungs, or bowels, or brain. 

For the sake of being explicit in a matter of such nice and 
critical concern, as the application of cathartics to the cure of 
exanthematous fevers, I have urged these general reflections, 
even to prolixity, and have swelled this essay so far beyond 
the limits which I had assigned it, as to preclude the remarks 
which it was my intention to have extended to the relationship 
between cathartic medicines and the bowel complaints, more 
especially cholera and dysentery. I forbear, however, to 
trespass longer upon the patience of my reader, and shall 
finish my task with expressing the hope, that the effort, feeble 
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and imperfect as it is, may at least contribute to awaken at. 
tention to so extensive and important a subject as I have at- 
tempted to discuss,and which merits investigation for its own 


sake. 
Louisville, Kentucky, March, 1835, 
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The American Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine and Surgery, a 
Digest ef Medical Literature. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. 


The first volume of this comprehensive work, the most 
learned of any that as yet has issued from the American Medica! 
Press, is completed, and the first number of the second vol- 
ume is now before us. We cheerfully commend it to ou 
readers, as a rich repository of medical science, collected from 


every available source, and, in general, digested and arranged 


with care and sound professional common sense. As a spe- 
cimen of the second volume, we lay before our readers the 
following extract on the sedative effects of the Tartrate o! 


Antimony. 


“ Tartar emetic as a contro-stimulant.—Rasori, professor of clinical 
medicine at Milan, published in i800 his views on the therapeutic ac- 
tion of tartar emetic in large doses, in controlling inflammatory ex- 
citement in certain phlegmasial diseases, particularly peripneumony. 
Ie denoted the condition of high excitement characterizing these dix 
eases, as the diathesis of stimulus; and hence he called tartar emetic 
in large doses, as administered by him, a contro-stimulant. Peschier 
of Geneva, Laennec, and many cther practitioners confirmed the gen- 
eral accuracy of his results; and no one at present calls in doubt the 
curative power of tartar emetic, in large doses, in the treatment of pe- 
ripneumony, It has also been recommended, in the same doses, in 
several other diseases; such as hemoptysis, pleurisy, articular rheuma- 
tism, apoplexy, traumatic tetanus, encephalitis, phlebitis, puerperal 
peritonitis, &&c. Numerous observations have incontestably proved, 
that tartar emetic, given by the method of Rasori, will control most 
acute inflammations; but it is doubted by many physicians, whether 
the practice is safe, and whether it does not infinitely more harm to the 
digestive organs, than good in subduing local inflammation in other 
parts. ‘The particular mode in which it acts, according to the views 
of Rasori, will be detailed in another article: (see Contro-stimulant.) 
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Some have supposed its mode of action, when given by the method of 
Rasori, to be sedative; but its mere power to diminish inflammatory 
excitement by no means proves it to be so, We believe, with Brous. 
sais, that it acts as a powerful revulsive on the s tomach; but, without 
entering, in detail, upon the theory of its operation, we shall use the 
term contro-stimulant, to express the mode of action, whatever it may 
be, of tartar emetic, when given in the manner recommended by Ra- 
sori. 

“According to this last writer, tartar emetic, in large doses, so as to 
produce its contro-stimulant operation, is borne only in the sthenic or 
inflammatory condition of the organism, or, as he expresses it, during 
the existence of the diathesis of stimulus. This explanation of the 
tolerance of the remedy, in doses which under other circumstances 
would prove poisonous, is conscnant with pathological principles; but 
while Trousseau admits that the remedy is never better supported than 
when the inflammatory symptoms are most intense, he nevertheless 
asserts that he has seen en rance fo be perfectly established in pa. 
tients excessively weak, He, therefore, denies, that the inflammatory 
condition is essential to the toler rance of ential and explains the 
fact that they are not well borne in health, by the circumstance, thata 
rigorous diet, an nui condition of tolerance, is not adopted. The 
different view of Trousseau on this subject may be explained by the 
fact that he prefers the use of the oxides, in ob‘aining the contro-stimu- 
lant effect of antimony, preparations which produce incomparably less 
irritation and disturbance of the system than tartar emetic. 

“The chief disease in which Rasori has given tartar emetic as a con- 
tro-stimulant is peripneumony. Ilis principles of treatment may be 
summed up under the following heads: 1. To treat the disease through- 
out by tartar emetic; 2. ‘To adopt this medicine as the principal, and 
sometimes the only remedy in the disease; 3. ‘To diminish by its use 
the number of bleedings, or to do away the necessity of this evacuation 
altogether; 4 4. To give the remedy in doses which formerly the boldest 
practioners never “thought of employing; amounting to one or more 
drachms in the twenty-four hours, and to several ounces in the course 
of the disease, without producing either vomiting or purging. 

“Rasori, and the Italian physicians, in treating peripneumony, gen- 
erally give at first from ten grains to a scruple of tartar emetic, and 
increase the dose gradually to one or several drachms in the twenty- 
four hours, in proportion as the tolerance of the remedy is eradually 
established. Laennec, who with M. Kapeler, were among the first to 
call attention to the method of Rasori in F rance, adopted it with slight 
modifications. When a patient with peripneumony would bear a 
bleeding, Laennec began the treatment by drawing from eight to six- 
teen ounces of blood; and rarely repeated the venesection, ‘unless in 
individuals attacked with diseases of the heart, or threatened with apo- 
plexy or some other sanguineous congestion. He states, however, that 
he has frequently and rapidly cured intense peripneumonies without 
recourse to bleeding, though generally he resorted to it. Immediately 
after the bleeding, he gave a grain of tartar emetic in two fluid ounces 
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and a half of sweetened aromatic water, and repeated the dose every 
two hours, until six had been taken; after which the patient was al- 
lowed to rest for seven or eight hours, if the symptoms were not urgent, 
and a disposition to sleep was manilested. But if the disease was al- 
ready advanced, the oppression great, the head seized, and both lungs 
affected, or if one of them was invadec d throughout, he was in tae hi Lit 
of continuing t ihe tartar emetic without inte rrup sion, until the symptoms 
were mitigated, and the stethoscope indicated an improvement. When, 
however, the agravating circumstances, above mentioned, were all 
united in the same case, his practi ‘e Was to increase the dos se of the 

antimonial to a grain and a half, two grains, or even two grains, and 
a half, but given alws 1vs In the same amount of vehicle. 

« Laennec remarks, that some pneunionic patients support tartar 
emetic, administered in this manner, without vomiting or purging. A 
majority, however, vomit several times, and have five or six stools the 
frst day ; but afterwards they experience but moderate evacuations, 
and often none at all, Afier the tolerance of the medicine has been 
established, it is asserted by Laennec, that the patients ofien become 
constipated, so as to require the use of purgative enemata. 

‘¢In describing this mode of practice, Laennee proceeds to remark, 
that, when evacuations continue to the second day, or when there 1 is 
reason to believe that the tartar emetic will be — ted with difficul- 
ty, he adds to the six doses to be taken in twenty four hours, one or two 
ounces of the syrup of diacodion, (syrup of poppies.) an addition which 
he admits 1s contrary to the theoretic views of Rasori, but which his ex- 
perience has provec to be useful, He declares further that, in general, 
the effect of the tartar emetic is never more rapid than a it causes no 
evacuation whatever; though sometimes its good effects are accompa- 
nied by a general sweat. ‘Though he considers frequent v vomiting and 
abundant purging to be feared, on account of the weakness, and the 
irritadion of the alimentary canal which they produce, vet he avers 
that he has effected remarkabie cures, where the evacuations were very 
abundant. ‘Ihave,’ says he, ‘ very rarely met with pneumonic pattents 
who could not support tartar emetic, and such cases oceurred in my 
first trials; so that this inconvenience is atiributable, perhaps, to the 
inexperience and want of confidence of the physician, rather than to 
the method itself, In many cases, where a patient would support, 
only tolerably, six grains of tartar emetic with syrup of diacodion, one 
day, | have given him the next day pine grains with perfect tolerance. 
At the end of twenty-four or forty- -eight hours at most, and often at the 
end of two or three hours, a marked melioration of all the symptoms is 
obtained. Sometimes, even, a patient who appears to be doomed to 
certain death, is, at the end of a few hours, out of danger, without hav- 
ing experienced any crisis or e racuation, or any other notable change 
than a progressive andr apid improvement in all the symptoms; and 
the exploration of the chest explains the reason of the sudden change, 
by detecting all the signs of resolution.’ 

«Laennec states that effects equally striking may be obtained at all 
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stages of the disease, even when a great part of the lung is infiltrated 
with pus! 

‘rom the moment an improvement takes place, Laennec conceives 
that the medicine may be continued with the certain result of complet- 
ing the resolution, without inducing fresh commotions; a circumstance 
in which mainly consists the great practical advantage of tartar eme- 
tic over blood-letting as a remedy. By bleeding, he admits that we 
almost always obtain a diminution of fever, of oppression, and of bloody 
expectoration; but at the end of some hours, these symptoms again in- 
crease; and this often happens five or six times, after the employment 
of as many bleedings. Now Laennec affirms that he had never seen 
similar relapses under the use of tartar emetic; and that when this 
antimonial was employed the weakness during convalescence was 
never so protracted, or excessive, as when the patient was treated by 
repeated bleedings. 

“We by no means subscribe to the accuracy of all the above views 
of Laennec, in relation to the tartar emetic treatment in peripneumony; 
but though his assertions may have been too general on some points, 
and his plan of practice too little regulated by the state of the alimen- 
tary canal, still the opinions of so distinguished an authority must al. 
ways be viewed as important, and entitled to great respect. 

“ M. Peschier of Geneva, advocates the contro-stimulant use of tar- 
tar emetic in peripneumony, and in fluxions of the chest generally; 
but his mode of using it appears by no means precise, and not at all 
regulated by the state of the system, When a determination to the 
skin was manifested, he added nitric, muriatic, or acetic ether to the 
antimonial; and when there existed dysuria, and dry heat of the skin, 
he conjoined nitre. He generally began the treatment with six grains 
in the twenty-four hours, and increased the quantity three grains daily, 
until the dose reached twelve or fifteen grains, a quantity which he did 
not exceed, as this was found sufficient. In cases in which, from the 
great weakness of the patient, he was induced to direct so small a dose 
asa grain, ora grain and a half, it produced fatiguing effects, without 
any curative result. In none of the cases which he treated, was blood- 
letting, either general or local, employed, but blisters were occasionally 
resorted to. 

“Without implicitly relying on the results obtained by Rasori, 
Laennec, and M. Peschier, from the use of tartar emetic as a contro- 
stimulant, their general tenour is sufficiently coincident to satisfy the 
reader of the remarkable controlling power of this remedy, when thus 
employed, over acute pneumonic inflammation, Still the question 
arises how far the practice is a safe one, and how far it may be used 
to replace the ordinary curative means, of general and local blood- 
letting, blistering, antiphlogistic medicines, demulcents, and anodynes. 
In determining this question, the more recent results deduced by M. 
Rayer from careful observations made on a number of pneumonic pa- 
tients at the hospital La Charité, will have an important bearing, from 
the impartial manner in which they appear to have been conducted. 
M. Rayer arranges his observations under the three heads, of effects on 
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the digestive organs, on the organs of respiration, and on the circula- 

tion and blood, 

«Effects on the digestive organs of pneumonic patients.—1. Tartar 
emetic, dissolved in a small quantity of sweetened vehicle, produces 
vomiting less easily than when it is dissolved in pure water, and as- 
sisted by the administration of warm and nauseating drinks. 

«2, The tolerance of the remedy was obtained in a few patients 
from the first day, without any apparent reason for its want of action 
on the stomach or bowels. Now this tolerance is affirmed to take 
place ina great number of patients by Rasori, and in many by Laen- 
nec. 

«3, The majority of the patients vomit on the first day, after hav- 
ing taken the first doses. They experience at first a general uneasi- 
ness with disposition to vomit, afterwards paleness, and contraction of 
the volume of the body. After vomiting, reaction and heat return in 
the course of half an hour oran hour. During the interval, the patient 
is pale, with a small concentrated pulse, and yet he declares himself 
to be better. 

“4, Some patients, from irritability of the digestive organs, support 
the contro-stimulant method with difficulty, being affected with violent 
vomitings, colics, and twistings of the bowels. 

“5, Tolerance is established more freely and permanently in rela- 
tion to the stomach than to the bowels; many patients experiencing 
purging without vomiting after the first days, 

“6, In patients with healthy stomachs, the vomitings and purgings 
were not preceded or followed by pains in the abdomen, and were not 
accompanied by any pain except that attendant on the act of vomiting. 
The next day the stomach and bowels were rarely affected with pain. 

“7, The alimentary canal soon loses its power of tolerance; for if 
the treatment be discontinued for a day or two, the same doses, which 
had ceased to produce vomiting and purging, and even smaller doses, 
will reproduce them, 

“8, Tartar emetic may be given for many days together in very 
large doses to some pneumonic patients, without producing any evi- 
dent inflammation of the alimentary canal; but this is not always the 
case. 

“9. Ifon the one hand, the generality of physicians have exagge- 
rated the irritant properties of tartar emetic; on the other, the contro- 
stimulists heve been guilty of an opposite exaggeration, far more dan- 
gerous, 

“10, When it is wished to establish a tolerance of the remedy, it is 
better to augment the duse gradually, or even to diminish it, rather 
than to employ opiates, which gave rise to a factitious tolerance, 
masking the effects of the antimonial on the digestive organs. 

“V1, Tartar emetic, administered in large doses, produces some- 
times inflammation of the stemach and bowels; but these artificial in- 
flammations are, in general, less serious and obstinate than those gen- 
erated without appreciable causes; and when they are not kept up by 
the too long-continued action of the remedy, nor aggravated by a pres 
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vious affection of the stomach, they vield, with sufficient readiness, op 
the susnension of the remedy, or to the use of a few local bleedings, 

«12, Dur ‘ing the convale scence of pnheumonic patients, in whom rego. 
lutioa is pi ‘ogressing x, tartar emetic, In the dose of five or six grains, an 
pears to excite the feeling of hunger. After tolera ince has been es tah. 
lishex 1, aut or estion does mn yt appear to be ae eranves l by the re medy, When 
administered three hours before or afier a me: ul, It may he proper to 
remark, that many of M, Rayer’s pati ients were ow half-diel. 

“15. In this paragraph, M. Rayer reports the post-mortem appear. 
ances observed in the few aa monic cases which he lost. These 
have been detailed ina prece HD * part of this article, (See p, 54, ) 

“ I’ffects on the organ of respiration.—l, The effects of tartar emetic, 
even in large doses, upon the organs of respiration, vary according ty 
the intensity of t he peripneumony, and to the disturbane e, more or les; 
serious, whic it impresses on the digestive organs, M. Raye r has seey 
peripneumonies disappear in forty-eight hours after repeated vomiting 
and purgings by tartar emetic, He has observed other cases In which 
the disease progressed, rman there was a marked tendency to tole. 
rance. Ina considerable number of cases, the cough and bloody ex. 
pectoration diminished in an evident manner, and in the following days 
the stethoscope detected the progressive march of resolution. 

“2. By means of this treatment, and by the use solely of tartar 
emetic, many peripneumonies, both simple and double, were completely 
cured, and in as short a time as when treated by blood-letting. 

“3. The good eflects of tartar emetic are never more evident, accor. 
ing to the opinion of M. Rayer, and in 0; pposition to that of Rasori, 
than when it produces abundant evacuations. Indeed, the absence ¢f 
tolerance, signalized by Laennec as one of the contra-indications o 
tarlar emetic, is, according to M. R: iver, on the contrary, oftener on 
of the conditions most favourable to its employment, provide »d the sto. 
mach be not inflamed. 

“4. The first days of the use of tartar emetic in recent peripneumo 
nies are distinguished by a decided melioration of the disease; but this 
improvement becomes afterwards less and less evident, from the tole- 
rance of the remedy, and from the fact that those diseased condition: 
disappear first which are the least fixed. 

“5, The property attributed to tartar emetic of augmenting the encr- 
gy of interstitial an ion,soas toresolve pulmonary hepatizations al- 
ter bleedings have lost their influence, as appeared to M. Rayer to be 
a very questionable one in the majority of cascs. 

“6. The quantity of tartar emetic necessary to effect the cure of 
peripneumony varies from several drachms to one or more ounces, ac- 
cording to the extent of the pulmonary inflammation, and the duration 
of the disease before the treatment is commenced, 

“Effects on the circulation and blood.—When tolerance is establish. 
ed, the action of tartar emetic on the circulation is scarcely apprecia 
ble; on the contrary, when vomiting is about to take place, and during 
the existence of colicky pains, the pulse becomes concentrated. With 
regard to the buffy appearance so uniformily exhibited by the bloodin 
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neumunia, M, Rayer ascertained that this appearance was not modi- 
fied by the tartar emetic treatment, 

««M. Rayer sums up his results by declaring that, in his opinion, the 
treatment of peripneumony by tartar emetic, as an exclusive method, is 
inferior, in a majority of cases, to the treatment of blood-letiing. 

« Before resorting tothe method of Rasori, Rayer further remarks, it 
is necessary to be satisfied as to the condition of the digestive organs, 
It must not be forgotten that many individuals have latent aflections 

f the stomach, and that certain results of chronic gastritis in old per- 
cons, such as thinning and sofiening of the stomac h, are always ag- 
gravated by tartar emetic. Moreover, this method is hurt ul, when 
the pne umonia is com plicate d with gastritis, But when the integrity 
of the digestive organs is well ascertained, it will be proper, according 
to M, Rayer, to employ tartar emetic and bleeding concurre ntly in tl e 
treatment of peripneumony. ‘This combined method he conceives to 
ve preferable to all others at the commencement ol pul nary inflame 
mations; but instead of aiming to produce tolerance, it is preferable, ac- 
cording to him, to obtain abundant evacuations. Six, eight, ten, or fif- 
teen grains of the antimonial are considered sufficient by him to pro- 
duce this result; it being unne cessary to increase the quantity dai 
uate the dose reaches a draciim. He, accordingly, « uipeneneaiens it 

sa blameable temerity to imitate Rasori, who has often given the al- 
most incredible quantity of an ounce in the course ofa day. ae 
. Rayer recomme nds, that in proportion as resolution progresses s, the 

lose of the tartar emetic should be diminished, having care an ways to 
continue it for some time afier the disappearance of the crepitant rhon- 
chus, 

“We have presented thus fully the results of M. Rayer, on account 
of their intrinsic value, and of the precision with which they are re- 
ported, But we cannot admit all bis therapeutic views, and particu- 

y that one which asserts that the contro-stimulant action of tartar 
emetic is never more marked than when it produces copious evacua- 
tions, and that the establishment of tolerance is rather detrimental! than 
useful to that action. ‘The great authority of Laennec is opposed to 
it, and the observations of Rasori, M, sears. M, ‘l'rousseau, and of 
many other practitioners, establish a ciametricé lly opposite co mclusi on. 

We admit the concurrent benefit of arr and cannot conceive 
how it could interfere with the curative operation of the tartar emetic, 
ance agrees, on this point, with M. Rayer; but M, Trousseau states 
emphatically, as the result of his experience, that blood-letting in peri- 
pneumony, so far from assisting, impedes the operation of antimony. 
lle asserts that resolution is not ‘completed for a long time, when bleed- 
ing is employed; while it is never more rapid than under the scle in- 
iluence of antimony. In short, he declares it as the chief merit of the 
cure of peripneumony by antimony, that there is no convalescence. 
Patients, according to him, are sometimes bro: ent in the course ofa 
few days, from the brink of the grave, to a state of apparent health so 
satisfactory, that, without the indications of the stethoscope, it would 
be impossible to believe that there had existed a dangerous peripneu- 
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mony. Of fifty-eight pneumonic patients treated by M. Trousseay 
none ef whom were bled in the hospital, and five only before admis. 
sion, but two died. ‘The cases most: rapidly cured by the antimony 
were precisely those in which the disease was most recent, the fever 
most vehement, the pulse most full and vibrating, the skin hottest, the 
oppression greatest, the local pain most acute, and the expectoration 
most bloody. 

“ Tartar emetic as a contro-stimulant has been given in hemoptysis 
and pleurisy, but with doubtful advantage. Laennec contended that jt 
had the power of controlling the inflammatory action in the latter dis. 
ease; but M. Trousseau reports that, in ten cases in which he tried an- 
timony in acute pleurisy, no reduction of the diseased excitement wag 
obtained. 

“According to Laennec, acute articular rheumatism, is, after peri- 
pneumony, the inflammatory disease in which tartar emetic in large 
doses appeared to him to be the most efficacious. ‘The mean duration 
of rheumatism, treated by this curative plan, was seven or eight days; 
while, by the ordinary method of treatment by bleeding, &c., it is 
known to last from one totwo months, ‘The medicine, however, is 
less efficacious, where muscular and articular rheumatism are combin- 
ed. Laennec sometimes though rarely observed relapses after articu- 
lar rheumatism, when the medicine had not been discontinued; and he 
was obliged, in two cases only, to interrupt its use, because tolerance 
could not be established. Of thirteen rheumatic cases treated by 
Laennec, tartar emetic proved highly useful in eight, without effect in 
two, hurtful in one, and of doubtful utility in two. 

“M. Rayer dissents from Laennec as to the value of the contro. 
stimulant practice by tartar emetic in rheumatism; and rests his dis- 
sent on the variable character and duration of this disease, which for- 
bids the adoption of any opinion as rigorously exact, in favour of any 
particular plan of treatment. Upon the whole, he comes to the con- 
clusion, in opposition to Laennec, that the plan by blood-letting, and 
by revulsives applied to the skin, is preferable to that by tartar emetic 
in large doses. Besides, tartar emetic is strongly contra-indicated in 
cases in which the rheumatic disease is partly seated in the digestive 
organs, or likely to be translated to them. Rayer concludes by re- 
marking, ‘that the employment of tartar emetic in large doses in 
rheumatism is more rarely indicated than in pneumonia; for the dan- 
ger to life, in the latter disease, is such as to make it admissible to pro- 
duce a momentary or sustained revulsion on the stomach and intestines; 
while it is by no means demonstrated that this 1s equally true with re- 
gard to rheumatism,’ 

“M, ‘Trousseau reports his experience with the use of large doses of 
tartar emetic in acute articular rheumatism, and is of opinion that, 
when of service, it does good by operating as an emetic and cathartic, 
rather than asa contro-stimulant. Its good effects, however, are by no 
means so constant as in pneumonia; and so far from acting on the 
principle of tolerance, it is never so useful, according to him, in acute 
rheumatism, as when it produces vomiting and hypercatharsis, It is 
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on this account that M. Trousseau denies to the antimonials the posses- 
sion of any special curative power in this disease, and attributes their 
efficacy exclusively to their action as evacuants. 

«aennec and other practitioners have employed contro-stimulant 
doses of tartar emetic in apoplery. Of eleven cases treated on this 
plan, six were cured; but as blood-letting was used at the same time, 
it is impossible to determine the precise curative value of the tartar 
emetic. In some cases of apoplexy, Laennec has gradually carried 
the dose toa drachm and a half; but it should be recollected that, in 
consequence of the lesion of the nervous system which exists, the tole- 
rance of the antimonial in this disease is often apparent, not real, and, 
therefore, cannot be held as proof of the safety of the stomach. 

“MM. Delpech and Lallemand have recently extended the contro- 
stimulant use of tartar emetic to the prevention and cure of tetanus 
from traumatic lesions. ‘Their results were made known by M., J. 
Franc, one of their pupils, in a memoir published in 1834, from which 
it appears that the exhibition or tartar emetic in large doses prevents 
the accidents which follow these lesions; and, when these accidents 
have already taken place, forms the most efficacious means of treat- 
ing them. By this treatment, M. Lallemand has cured, in many ca- 
ses, a slight and commencing encephalitis, the consequence of trau- 
matic lesions. ‘The dose of the antimonial which he employs in the 
twenty-four hours, is generally eight grains, associated with the syrup 
of poppies. Deipech, however, gives the remedy in simple aqueous 
solution without any addition. 

“\M. Trousseau reports several cases of phlebitis and puerperal pe- 
ritonitis, successfully treated by tartar emetic and other antimonials, 
used as contro-stimulants, 

“In concluding our remarks on the contro-stimulant use of tartar 
emetic, it is hardly necessary to add that its employment in this way 
is strongly contra- indicated in inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 
M. Fabre has reported a case of combined bronchitis and gastritis, in 
which the administration of twelve grains of tartar emetic was foilowed 
by bloody vomitings, convulsions, and delirium, M. Vacquie has re- 
corded a case of acute gastro-peritonitis, made to terminate in gan- 
grene, and M. Barbier, two cases of inflammation of the stomach, ex- 
asperated and rendered rapidly mortal, by the use of large doses of 
this antimonial. ‘Too much caution, therefore, cannot be exercised in 
its administration in diseases in which the alimentary canal is impli- 
cated.” 


Our limits permit but one other extract, we shall make it 
from an able and elaborate article on the physiology and 
diseases of the anus; selecting what relates to the atony of 
that part. 


“ Atony of the Anus. In consequence of frequent and undue dila- 
tation of the anus, the two sphincters sometimes cease to contract with 
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sufficient force, and the canal becomes permanently enlarged. The 
same result also hap pens occas sionally from paralysis consequent upon 
concuss ions of the spine, and the en! argement may then continue af. 
ter the spine has recovered from the effe cts of the injury. Among the 
most fertile causes of the worst forms of this affection, may be ranked 
the indulgence in unnatural crimes, fortunately little known in this 
country, but which the crowded condition of those schools of vic e, our 
public prisons and alms-houses, are rapidly introducing amongst us. 

“Slight shades of dilatation from atony of the sphincters are very 
common among men of sedentary habits, inore particularly such as 
are esteemed wood livers; though they are seldom made a ground of 
complaint, and have received much less attention than they deserve, 
The immediate consequences of this loss of tone are, a slight irritation 
of the teguments, and an increased secretion of the mucus of the canal, 
which sometimes produce serious inconvenience, although unattended 
by pain. As ulterior results, this morbid condition may determine tho 
development of many of the more serious diseases of the part, under 
the action of agents which would prove harmless in a healthy condi- 
tion of the anus; and these diseases may recur after a cure has been 
accomplished, if the atony be neglected. ‘The complaint, in such ca- 
ses, yields almost invariably to a regimen and treatment calculated to 
regulate the habitual action of the bowels, aided by that most powerful 
but much neglected remedy in irritations of this part, the local anpli- 
cation of cold, The best mode of applying this remedy is to throw a 
continued stream of cold water upon the anus; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the apparatus for what is termed the douche ascendanite is 
so seldom employed in this country. Cold ablutions, however applied, 
are much less eflicacious. 

“The worst forms of the complaint, originating from the causes al- 
ready enumerated, or from tumours, or former operations on the part, 
are attended by permanent stretching of the teguments themselves, re- 
maining afier the sphincters have in a great degree recovered th el! 
tone, Suc h cases yield only to the removal of the cause, to the use of 
astringents, or, iu the most obstinate, to the excision of some of ihe re- 
dundant folds of the skin. (Sce Prolapsus Ani. § 5 

“If the affection is the result of vicious habits, says Velpeau, the 
anus is strongly excavated, like a funnel; in other cases, it 1s salient, 
depressed, or irregular, but never inf ‘undibuliform. Involt ntary stools 
and prolapsus ani are olien occasioned by this kind of enlargement. 
When ihe causes which or:ginally produced it are incurable, as in 
some cases of tumour and paralysis, the case is beyond the reach of 
art,” 
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1. Abstract of Observations on Motions and Sounds of the Heart. 
By Hueu Caruite, A. B. Demonstrater in the School of Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin.—The circumstances in the history of the 
heart’s action which have been most the subject of controversy within 
late years may be enumerated as follow :—1st, the expansion and con- 
traction of the auricles and ventricles, commonly called their “systole” 
and a diastole;” 2d, the beat of the heart against the side of the chest; 
3d, the arterial pulse; and 4th, the sounds perceptible during the heart’s 
motion. With a view to the explanation of these phenomena, the au- 
thor has made some experiments on living animals, the results of 
which he was desirous of communicating to the Association, 

In experiments of this kind it is desirable, as well for ensuring the 
means of accurate observation as for the sake of humanity, to diminish 
as much as possible the suffering of the animal, This can be accom- 
plished by the use of the artificial respiratory apparatus, the animal 
having been suddenly deprived of sensation without shedding its blood. 
But the author has found that the application of this apparatus causes 
the heart to continue and terminate its motions in an unusual manner, 
and is therefore liable on some points to mislead the observer, In those 
cases in which the employment of artificial respiration is not expedi- 
ent, there is much advantage in using very young animals for experi- 
ment. In this stage of life, as well as in animals of the inferior clas- 
ses, the different organs appear to have a comparatively independent ex- 
istence; and as their functions are in many instances performed with 
little disturbance under serious injury to the individual, they also retain 
their vitality long after their separation from the rest of the system. 
From the same causes very young animals appear to suffer less pain 
during experiment than those of mature age. 

After discussing the methods of experimenting, the author proceeds 
to describe the opinions which have been held by other persons on the 
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subjects in question, and to compare them with the conclusions to which 
his experiments have led. 

Ist. It has been asserted by Bichat, and his celebrity has induced 
many to adopt the opinion, that the ventricles possess a power of active 
dilatation, by means of which, when their systole has terminated, they 
are enabled to invite into hair cavities the blood from the neighboring 
auricles. The author, however, has ascertained by experiment, that 
there is no such dilating power in the ventricles, but that these muscles, 
when their state of contraction has ceased, become perfectly soft and 
flaccid, like all other muscles in their state a repose, and thus readily 
admit the blood from their respective auricles, which had become dis- 
tended during the systole of the ventricles. The feeling of resistance 
which was mistaken by Bichat for a dilating power, and was supposed 
by him to accompany the diastole of the ventricles, the author has as- 
certained to be caused by the swelling of their wanunlen fibres during 
their systole. 

The auricles contract but little upon their contents in man and in 
the higher classes of animals, the small quantity of blood which the 
ventricles discharge at each contraction being compensated by the fre- 
quency of their movement; while in the cold blooded animals, in which 
the heart acts with less frequency, the degree of expansion and con. 
traction of both auricle and ventricle is much greater than in the for- 
mer classes, and the quantity of blood sent through the heart at each 
movement 1s much larger. 

2d. ‘lhe impulse of the heart against the side of the chest, commonly 
called its beat, has been explained by different writers in various ways, 
Mr. Hunter supposed it to have been caused by the straightening of the 
curve of the aorta during the systole of the ventricles, whereby the 
apex of the heart was thrown forwards. Meckel refers it, in part, to 
the elongation of the arterial tubes during the ventricular contraction, 
and partly to the swollen state of the auricles at that time, by which 
the ventricles are pushed forward against the side of the chest, Har- 
vey mentions an opinion held by some in his time, and which had been 
lately revived, namely, that the beat is caused, not by any active pow- 
er in the ventricles, but by the muscular contraction of the auricles 
during their systole, by which the blood being sent with force into the 
ventricles, distends their cavities, and causes them to strike against 
the chest. ‘This opinion, therefore, supposes the beat of the heart to 
coincide with the ventricular diastole. Various other suppositions 
have been put forward upon this subject by different authors. 

The author’s experiments show that the beat of the heart is coinci- 
dent with the systole of the ventricles, and is caused by the peculiar 
shape which these parts acquire in their contracted and hardened state, 
their middle part becoming globular and prominent, and their apex be- 
ing, as Hunter expressed it, “tilted” forward. During their systole 
the ventricles, like other muscles in a state of contraction, become 
swollen and hard to the touch, as was observed long since by Harvey. 
The greatest quantity of muscular fibre being situated about their mid- 
dle part, where the “musculi papillares” are placed, this part during 
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the systole assumes a globular and prominent form, projecting in front, 
and by its protuberance behind pushing forward the body of the ven- 
tricles. ‘The apex is “tilted” forward for the following reason, ‘The 
author has ascertained, by unravelling the structure of hearts prepared 
by boiling, that the fibres which pass from the base to the apex, on the 
front of the ventricles, are considerably longer than those similarly 
jlaced behind. In some human hearts he has found them in the ratio 
of five to three; the shape of the ventricles being nearly that of an ob- 
lique cone, whose base is applied to the auricles, and whose longest 
side is in front. Now, it is a law of muscular action, that fibres are 
shortened during their contraction in proportion to their length when 
relaxed. For instance, if a fibre one inch long, lose by contraction 
one-fourth of its length, or one quarter of an inch, a fibre two inches in 
length will lose one inch by a contraction of equal intensity. We have 
seen that the fibres, which, by their contraction cause the apex to ap- 
proach the base of the ventricles, are muck longer on the front than on 
the back part, and, consequently the former are more shortened during 
their contraction than the latter, The apex, then, does not approach 
the base in the line of the axis of the ventricles, but is drawn more [o 
the side of the longer fibres, that is, towards the front, thus producing 
the “ tilting” forward. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that the forward motion 
of the apex of the ventricles is always proportioned to the obliquity of 
the form of these cavities in different classes of animals, In the heart 
of some reptiles, the frog for example, in which the lengths of the 
fibres of the ventricle before and behind are nearly equal, the tilting 
of the apex is scarcely discernible. ‘The obliquity is greater, as far as 
the author has been able to observe, in the human heart than in that of 
any other animal. 

Mr. Carlile has ascertained, also, that the ventricles assume this 
form during their contraction, after they have been separated from the 
auricles by a ligature, and even after they have been removed from 
the body, and placed in a vessel of tepid water, or held upon the hand, 
the auricles having been previously cut off; in all which cases the pe- 
culiar motions which accompany their contraction and relaxation were 
observed to recur as long as their power of moving remained; proving 
that the heat of the heart is produced altogether by the action of the 
ventricles during their systole, and that in these, as in all other mus- 
cles, the peculiar forms assumed during their contraction depend upon 
the relation, as to length and position, of the fibres of which they are 
composed. 

3d. The arterial pulse, which is produced by the jet of blood sent 
from the left ventricle into the aorta during its systole, has been stated 
by Bichat and many other writers to be synchronous throughout the 
whole arterial system. But the experimenter can ascertain in his 
own person that the pulse is successive at different distances from the 
heart. Ifthe hand be placed over the region of the heart, and the ra- 
dial artery be felt at the same time, an interval will be distinctly per- 
ceptible between the beat and the pulse; and if the anterior tibial ar- 
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tery be substituted for the radial, the interval will be found still greater, 
Repeated observations of this kind show that the intervals of time be- 
tween each beat of the heart and the corresponding pulse in different 
parts of the body are proportioned to the distances measured along the 
arteries, from the heart to the respective parts; and a knowledge of this 
fact leads, without further anatomical inquiry, to the conclusion that the 
beat of the heart is coincident with the ventricular systole, For, as 
the intervals of time between the beat and pulse are proportioned to this 
distances from the heart to those parts where the pulses are felt, it fol- 
lows that when the distances become evanescent the intervals of time 
will also vanish. Consequently, at the origin of the aorta the pulse 
will coincide as to time with the beat of the heart; but the pulse at the 
origin of the aorta is necessarily synchronous with the ventricul: ur SYs- 
tole, by which the blood is driven into that arte ry; and therefore the 
beat of the heart will coincide with the ventricular systole, a conclu- 
sion which agrees with that drawn from positive experiment. 

The proportion which exists in the pulse between the intervals and 
distances is dependent upon the elasticity of the arteries. 

4th. An explanation of the sounds of the heart has become necessa- 
ry since the employment of the stethoscope in ascertaining the state of 
internal parts, Laennec has well described these sounds, and properly 
refers the first to the rush of blood from the ventricles during their 
systole. But, in supposing that the second sound is produced by the au- 
ricular sy stole, he has fallen into an extraordinary error, as the second 
sound follows immedi iately afier the first one, whereas the auricular 
systole precedes the ventricular. This mistake has been noticed by 
different writers since Laennec’s time, who have rejected his explana- 
tion, and substituted others in its place. 

From the observations which the author has made, he has no doubt 
that the second sound is caused by the obstacle which the semilunar 
valves present to the passage of the blood from the arteries back into 
the heart, at the termination of the ventricular systole, 

At each contraction of the ventricles a quantity of blood is driven by 
them into the trunks of the arteries, which, being already full, accom- 
modate the addition to their contents by a lateral expansion of their 
parts nearest to the heart, When the systole of the ventricles is at an 
end, the elastic force to the arteries, acting upon their contained blood, 
drives it towards the heart, its entrance into which is prevented by the 
sudden closing of the semilunar valves: and thus a shock is communi- 
cated to the front and upper part of the ventricles, and to the adjacent 
trunks of the arteries, which may be heurd by the ear placed over the 

region of the heart. The relation, as to time, which the second sound 
has to the first, its abrupt character, and its coincidence with the end 
of the ventricular systole, have led the author to adopt the foregoing 
opinion, 

Mr. Carlile then described the experiments from which the greater 
number of the preceding conclusions have been drawn, and having de- 
tailed the circumstances of some made upon living subjects, proceeded 
to relate those which follow. 
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1. Artificial respiration having been established in a rabbit which 
had been strangled, and the heart having been exposed, the following 
observations were e made. 

The finger being applied successively to the front, back, and each 
side of the ventricles, conveyed the sensation of hardness and impulse 
when the ventricles assumed the globular form, and of softness and 
flaccidity when they became flattened and expanded. The end of a 
probe being laid on the front surface of the ventricles, was raised near- 
ly a quarter of an inch during the former of these states, and sank, 
causing a slight depression on the surface, in the latter. The probe 
was more elevated when placed on the middle point of the surface, or 
on the front of the apex, than when placed elsewhere. 

The right wing being held aside, so as to admit of the right auricle 
being seen, this was observed to swell during the continuance of the 
ventricles in their hardened state, and to diminish its size from the in- 
stantin which their flaccidity commenced, its degree of contraction be- 
ing, however, inconsiderable. ‘The contraction of the appendix was 
preceded by that of the rest of the auricle, and followed by the instan- 
taneous movement and hardening of the ventricles. The contraction 
of the different parts of the auricle was successive, commencing as the 
ven cava, and terminating at the appendix, of which the last con- 
traction was much more sudden and distinguishable than that of any 
other part. 

The heart in this subject continued to beat for an hour, when the 
motions in all its part ceased, and nearly at the same time; both aurt- 
cles and both ventricles remaining distended, soft, and full of blood. 
The heart, separated from the body, was thrown into tepid water, 
where it remained, soft, and without motion, and had lost the power of 
contracting itself, 

A rabbit having been strangled, the heart was exposed while still 
oan In about ten minutes the le ‘ft ventricle ceased to move, and 
had contracted itself firmly, In a minute or two afterwards all motion 
was atan end in the left auricle, which was also contracted. The 
right ventricle continued its movements for forty-five minutes, and du- 
ring its contraction the apex of the heart was drawn a little to the right 
side, ‘The right auricle continued to possess motion for an hour and 
three-quarters; and for the last twenty minutes its contraction pro- 
ceeded slowly, and with a motion apparently vermicular, over its sur- 
face; always commencing at the part contiguous to the vene cavie, and 
ending at the appendix, ‘The right auricle and ventricle contained 

each some blood when their motions ceased; but the heart having 
been thrown into tepid water, ihe -y gradually expelled their contents, 
assuming, as those of the left side h: id done, a firm and contracted state. 

The difference of the states in which the hearts were found, after 
their motions had ceased, in the last two experiments, is remarkable, 
and appears to admit of the following explanation. In the last experi- 
ment, in which no means were employed to continue respiration, the 
left side of the heart soon ceased to move; because a continuance of 
the functions of the lungs, as proved by the experiments of Bichat, is 
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necessaiy to the maintaining of its actions. The firmness of its con- 
traction shows, that although its ordinary motions had ceased, it still 
retained a considerable share of organic life, as it is known that mus- 
cles, whose vitality is quite extinct, have no power of contraction. In 
the experiment in which respiration was artificially maintained, the 
left side of the heart continued to beat for an hour, the sustained func- 
tion of the lungs affording to it a motive for prolonged action; but hay- 
ing been deprived of the influence which the central parts of the ner- 
vous system extend to organs in vital connexion with them, its powers 
of life were exhausted by the long continuance of its motions, and 
when these ceased, it was quite dead, and incapable of a vital contrac- 
tion. ‘The right side of the heart in the last experiment seems to have 
participated in the exhausted state of the left side, because its motions 
had been performed with much more energy during their continuance 
than would have been the case had not respiration been artificially 
maintained.— Report of the Third Meeting of the British Association 
Sor the Advancement of Science.—Amer. Jour. Med. Sci. 


2. Results of a Series of Experiments in Revaccination, perform- 
ed in the Royal Army of Wirtemberg. By Dr. Hxim.—The question 
of the utility of revaccination is now attracting especial attention in 
Europe, and the materials for settling it are accumulating. In our 
number for Angust last, p. 474, et. seq. we presented the result of the 
revaccination of the Prussian army, and also of the experiments of 
Dr. Lurott of the Canton Bischwiller, and we shall now offer a con- 
densed summary of the principal statistical and pathological facts col- 
lected by Dr. Heim, of Ludwigsburg, Physician to the late Queen of 
Wirtemberg, who has been officially nominated by the government of 
that country to superintend the revaccination of the Wirtemberg army. 
We derive this summary from a paper read to the College of Physi- 
cians of London by Dr. G. Gregory, and published in the London 
Medical Gazette of July 12th, 1834, 

Prior to the year 1829, it was the customof the Wirtemberg service 
to vaccinate all recruits who had neither undergone small-pox nor 
been vaccinated in early life. A variolous epidemic, which showed 
itself at Stutgard in 1829, occasioned the issue of a ministerial! order, 
dated March 26, 1829, directing that henceforward all recruits should 
be subjected to vaccination who could not show satisfactory cicatrices 
either of small-pox or of the vaccine. In the autumn of °82, small-pox 
broke out in the garrison town of Ulm; and, again, a third epidemic 
occurred at Ludwigsburg in 1833. These repeated visitations of 
small-pox in the Wirtemberg territories occasioned the issue of another 
order, dated February 7th, 1833, directing indiscriminate revacci- 
nation of all recruits, w ithout reference ‘to vaccine cicatrices,— 
Directions were further given for revaccinating every individual of 
the two garrisons of Ulm and Ludwigsburg, of whatever age or stand- 
ing in the army—those being the towns in which the variolous epl- 
demic had displayed itself in : the greatest force. 
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The general results of these very extended trials are given by Dr. 
Heim in two tables. 

Table No, L. gives a general survey of the success attending the 
revaccination of the entire garrison of Ludwigsburg during the sum- 
mer of 18383. ‘The garrison consisted of a regiment of artillery, a 
regiment of infantry, and two regiments of cavalry: total, 1683, Of 
these there were revaccinated, with the best success, 577, (one-third 
of the whole)—with modified or partial success, 366—without suc- 
cess, 740. Nearly the whole of the sulyects of these experiments 
were, as might be expected, adults, between twenty and thirty years 
of age, and of course the greater portion of them had been vaccinated 
in infancy. 144 only were above or under the ages now specified. 

Of the 577 men revaccinated as above stated, with the best suc- 
cess, 23, (more than one half,) had perfect cicatrices. On the other 
hand, out of the 740 revaccinated without effect, 222 had imperfect 
scars, and 136 retained no mark whatever of their first but effective 
vaccination. 

Table No, II. presents a general summary of the results of the re- 
vaccination of the Recruits of the Royal Army of Wirtemberg, trom 
1829 to 1833, of which the following appear to be the most impor- 
tant:— 

Total numbers upon whom the operation of revaccination 

was performed - - - - 4802 


Of them were revaccinated— 


With normal or perfect success - - - 1208 
With modified or imperfect success - ° 956 
With success, but in a degree not accurately specified 914 


Without success ° ° P ‘ 1724 


Total . ° ~ 4802 


If we deduct from the total number revaccinated, 4802, those in 
whom the success, though perhaps in the pleurality normal, is yet not 
pointed out with precision, (914,) the proportion of those revaccinat- 
ed with good success is 30 per cent.—of those with modified or par- 
tial success, 24 per cent.—of those without result, 46 per cent. 

The same table presents us with a series of data from which the 
value of the cicatrix, as a test of constitutional safety, may be in- 
ferred, 

Of 4111 persons revaccinated, 2193 had normal cicatrices, In 
2390 cases the operation produced a certain degree of effect. One- 
half passed through the second vaccination in a normal manner; the 
other half imperfectly, and in a modified form. Of the former, or 
regular revaccinations, (1208 in number,) 664 had perfect cicatrices ; 
that is to say, one-half of these upon whom the process of revaccina- 
tion produced the most decided effects, had scars, from wiich an oppo- 
site result might have been anticipated. 
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The converse of the proposition leads to a like conclusion, As 
thus:—Of 1722 persons on whom the operation uf revaccination pro- 
duced no effect, and in all of whom, therefore, good cicatrices might 
have been expected, 500 had imperfect scars, and 259 bore no scars 
whatever. : 

Again: of 956 persons in whom, upon being revaccinated, the cow- 
pock appeared, although in a modified form, 572 bore upon their arms 
good cicatrices, 278 had imperfect cicatrices, and 104 had no cica- 
trices whatever. | 

From these and various other facts Dr. Heim concludes, that the 
inspection of the scars left by the primary vaccination is devoid of all 
practical interest: in other words, that no satisfactory conclusion, as 
to the resusceptibility of the disease or otherwise, can be derived from 
such a source. 

Such are the principal results deducible from the tabular statements 
transmitted by Dr. Heim. ‘The learned author appends to these cer- 
tain pathological observations made by himself while superintending, 
in his official capacity, the revaccination of the garrison of Ludwigs- 
burg, in 1833, 

The first, and certainly the most interesting circumstance adverted 
to, is the effect which the extended system of revaccination pursued 
by the authorities of Wirtemberg had in checking the variolous epi- 
demic. His words are:—“'This powerful revaccination of the men 
comprising the garrisons, (of Stutgard, Ulm, and Ludwigsburg,) with- 
out reference to the quality of the cicatrices, destroyed the spread- 
ing of small-pox among the soldiers.” In another part of the MS. 
he uses these expressions :—* In this manner the revaccination pass- 
ed in a few weeks through all the regiments of the garrison, and the 
spreading of the epidemic small-pox among the military was set real 
bounds to by it.” 

The next circumstance adveried to by Dr. Heim is entirely new to 
the practitioners of this country, namely, the difference of result ac- 
cording as the propagating lymph was derived from the arm of a child 
or that of an adult. {[t has long been known that children are vaccin- 
ated most successfully from others of their own age. Dr. Heim’s ex- 
periments lead him to believe, that adults are vaccinated most effectu- 
ally from the vesicles of adults. 

His words are these :— 

“In the first regiment of cavalry many fruitless, or at least unsat- 
isfactory, trials were made with fresh and good matter taken from the 
arms of children. Atlength I made it prosper upon a soldier, in whom 
fifteen exquisitely perfect pustules were produced. By revacctnating 
with this adult lymph, 1 succeeded with those in whom vaccination 
from the arm of the child had failed. Even in individuals of a higher 
class of society, with all favorable qualities for good success, the trial 
of vaccination from the child’s arm frequently failed, while I soon suc- 
ceeded in it from the arms of adults.” 

That this was owing to some peculiarity in the law of adult vac- 
cination, and was not attributable to any fault in the vaccine matter of 
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the infant, was proved by its constant success when infants alone were 
the subjects of trial. 

Further on, Dr, Heim thus expresses himself:— 

“Of the superior effect of vaccinating from adults to adults, lhave 
had experience for the last six years, but the opportunity which has 
been recently offered of trying it on a large scale, has been rewarded 
with the most splendid success,...My colleagues, (he adds,) of this place, 
(Ludwigsburg,) have also made the same observations. 

In another part of the memoir, while adverting to the employment 
of adult lymph, to which he attributes the superior efficacy of the re- 
vaccinations of 1833, Dr. Heim notices the prejudices that so gener- 
ally exist in Germany as well as in England, against employing the 
vaccine matter of adults in propagating the disorder, ‘This false 
opinion,” he states, “is the more striking as itis neither defended by 
obvious reasons, nor confirmed by experience. On the contrary, there 
are cases known to us where the modified vaccine of revaccinated per- 
sons produced the genuine vaccine in children not previously vaccinat- 
ed: nay more, in some instances it took effect upon those I had vac- 
cinated more than once, but without success, using recent lymph from 
the arms of children.” 

Having satisfied himself of the truth of his position, that important 
practical differences do exist between adult and infantile vaccination, 
Dr. Heim proceeds to reason upon it. 

“We might expect,” he says, “4 priori, that the vaccine lymph of 
adults should be more energetic than that of children, for the same 
reason that we fiud measles, scarlet fever, and even small-pox itself, 
to be more dangerous in adults than in children.” He next throws 
out the very ingenious hint, that it was to the emplovment of vaccine 
matter from the arms of adults, that Jenner was indebted for the splen- 
did success which attended all his first trials with the vaccine. Dr, 
Heim evidently considers this as the chief feature of his memoir, and 
he invites the attention of physicians to it in an especial manner, as to 
a subject of great scientific and practical interest. 

Dr. Heim supports the doctrine of a gradual return of the vaccine 
susceptibility in persons even the most effectually vaccinated in early 
life, but his further speculations on this subject are confused and scarce- 
ly intelligible, 

Dr. Heim has made no experiments with the variolous contagion, so 
as to determine positively, whether the susceptibility of small-pox 
and the resusceptibility of cow-pock acknowledge the same law.— 
This important branch of the subject requiring, on the part of the ex- 
perimenter, such extreme caution, must be left to be determined 
by future inquirers. Dr, Heim indulges the notion, that the re- 
susceptibility of small-pox and the vaccine do not coincide, but he 
throws out the suggestion without offering any adequate proofs in its 
support, 

Dr. Heim details a curious case in which small-pox and measles oc- 
curred simultaneously, and he seems to hint that there is some sort of 
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analogy in the relations of cow-pock to small-pox, and of small-pox to 
measles. —Amer. Jour. Med. Sci. 


3. On the Use of Colchicum Autumnale in Leucorrhea.—Grorcr 
Rirron, Esq. ina communication in the London Lancet of 2d of Aug- 
ust last, states thet he has treated a vast number of cases of leucor- 
rhea with the powdered root of colchicum with almost invariable suc- 
cess. Hecommences its use with grains of the powdered bulb made 
into a pill with hard soap, to be given three times daily, and the dose 
increased to five grains. During the period the patient is taking the 
colchicum, it will be absolutely necessary, Mr, R. says, for her to ab- 
stain from every beverage which contains alcohol, Five grains of 
powdered bulb of colchicum, exhibited three times daily, will very 
generally cure leucorrhea in ten days. Some cases require its 
continuance for three weeks, and others fora month. The discharge 
sometimes returns after the discontinuance of the medicine, but after 
further perseverence in its use Mr, R. has finally found it almost al- 
ways successful.—Ib. 


4. Treatment of Sore Nipples by Nitrate of Silver.—Chaps, abra- 
sions, and inflammation of the nipples in nursing women, are produc- 
tive of extreme suffering. ‘The following method of treatment is as- 
serted by Dr. A. J. Hannay, ina communication in the London Med- 
icnl Gazeite of 9th of August last, to never fail to afford relief, and ul- 
timately effect a cure, ‘Having gently, but carefully, dried the nip- 
ple, touch it freely with a sharp pencil of nitrate of silver. Be sure to 
insinuate the pencil into the chaps or chinks; then wash the nipple with 
a little warm milk and water. In most instances, the pain, though 
smart at first, soon subsides, and a little simple ointment, or one made 
with the flowers of zinc, is all that is requisite to heal the sore. I oc- 
casionally wash the nipple with the saturated solution of borax, before 
and afier the suckling the infant. Some suffer a great deal of pain 
from the application of the caustic, this must not be heeded. A draught, 
containing an opiate, such as sol. mur. morph. thirty drops, soon brings 
relief, and the part is presently easier, Some require to be touched 
more than once ,—nay, several times; but each succeeding time it is 
less painful. I have heard of a solution of nitrate of silver being tried: 
I can positively assert that it 1s inferior to the solid caustic, both in re- 
lieving and healing these painful affections,”—Jb. 


5. On some of the Effects of the Secale Cornutum.—The third No. 
of the fortieth volume of Rust’s Magazin, contains an interesting 
memoir by Dr, Mutter on the above subject. The author does not 
entertain any fears of the accidents, said by some practitioners to re- 
sult from the secale cornutum given to hasten delivery, as he has never 
seen a case in which it has been hurtful to either mother or child, 
when the delivery was at full time. Dr. M. has repeatedly used the 
article to produce abortion in cases of hemorrhage occurring at the 
second, third, fourth, or even at a more advanced stage of utero-gesta- 
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tion, and in every case the desired effect was promptly produced, and 
without hemorrhage. In most of the cases, other abortives had prov- 
ed inefficacious, and the least delay would have been fatal. Dr. M. 
has also resorted to the ergot to promote the expulsion of the placenta, 
and also to arrest uterine hemorrhages after both natural and artificial 
delivery, after abortion, those which result from external violence, and 
in menorrhagia; also in all kinds of pulmonary hemorrhages; and 
finally, in nasal and intestinal hemorrhages, and he thinks that no 
other means is more useful. It is, especially, however, in uterine he- 
morrhages following delivery or abortion, in menorrhagia and pul- 
monary hemorrhages that it is most efficacious. Professor Bazzoni 
has published eight cases of leucorrhoea cured by this remedy; and 
Dr. M. says that he has long used it in the same disease with constant 
success, and also in blenorrhagia i in men, and particularly gleet, which 
has resisted every other treatment. Dr. M. considers the best mode 
of administration to be in powder freshly prepared, and mixed with 
sugar. THe gives it in doses of from five to ten grains every two hours. 
—Amer. Jour. Med, Sci. 


6. Sulphuric Acid as a Prophylactic against Saturnine Colic.— 
Some time ago M. Genprin proposed sulphuric acid lemonade as a 
prophy lactic z against, as well as remedy for saturnine colic, (see this 
journal for May, 1832, p. 241.) M. G. has recently communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, s some additional interesting information on 
thissubject. He states, that M. Rouard, director of a manufactory of 


white lead, caused all his workmen to take the sulphuric acid lemon- 
ade, and from that moment lead colic ceased to occur among the men 
in the establishment, During two months, only four workmen were 
slightly affected with lead colic, and this exception is explained by 
circumstances peculiar to these workmen. But, he adds, that at the 
same time that these results have confirmed the utility of the measure 
as regards colic, six of the workmen were attacked with symptoms 
hitherto regarded as the effects of lead colic, as cramps, muscular de- 
bility, and nervous epileptic symptoms, ‘These symptoms, M. G. 
ascribes to a layer of oxide and carbonate of lead, combined with the 
epidermis. ‘This observation he considers accounting for many symp- 
toms hitherto difficult of explanation, and points out the origin of the 
relapses and symptoms which so often supervene after the cure of 
colics in workmen habitually exposed to the powerful action of the 
causes of the disease. He further adds, that whether the sulphuric 
acid be resorted toas a prophylactic or remedy, it must be employed 
externally, as well as internally. Conformable to this indication, the 
workmen in the establishment of M. Rouard, at the same time that 
they take the sulphuric acid Jemonade as drink, use lotions of the same 
to the surface of their bodies. —Jb. 


7. On Creosote, By M. Retcnensacnof Blansko.—-M. Reichenbach, 
to whose labours we owe the discovery of Paraffine, of Eupione, and 
Picamore, has recently found, in the products of the destructive distilla- 
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tion of wood, a new substance which he calls Creosote, from the Greek 
words kreas, flesh, genitive by contraction kreos, and sozo, | save. 

This substance is highly interesting, not only on account of its 
chemical properties, but from its useful application to therapeutics, 
domestic economy, and the preservation of provisions for long voyages, 
Two processes are given for its preparation. By the one, the creosote 
is obtained from pyroligncous acid; by the other, from the tarry mat. 
ter which distils over along with that acid. ‘These processes ‘do not 
differ much; both are tedious, but the latter method seems to be the 
easier. ‘I'he tarry matter yields an oil by distillation, to which, after 
being rectified and heated, carbonate of potash is added, to neutralize 
the acetic acid associated with it, The acetate of potash separates, 
and the oil is again distilled, care being taken to reject the first products, 
and not to carry the distillation to dryness. The oil that comes over is 
then treated witha solution of caustic potash of sp. gr, 1.12, great heat 
is produced, and a portion of eupione, &c. formed, which floats on the 
surface. ‘These are rejected, and the alkaline solution is slowly made 
to boil in an open vessel, A chemical action takes place,—it absorbs 
oxygen from the air, and assumes a brown colour, After it is cooled 
in the open air, diluted sulphuric acid is added until the oil is set free. 
It is again distilled with water, to which a little caustic potash should 
be added, ‘I'he oil is then separated from the water in the receiver, 
and again treated with a solution of potash, sp. gr. 1.12, boiled as be- 
fore—ccoled—treated with rather an excess of sulphuric acid—poured 
off from the sulphate of potash—well washed with water to carry off 
the excess of acid,—again distilled with water, to w hich a little phos. 
phoric acid is added, to saturate the ammonia associated with the oil, 
Lastly, it is dissolved in caustic potash, and if the preceeding opera- 
tions have been carefully attended to, the creosote and the potash unite, 
and the mixture, when heated, leaves no residuum of eupione, nor 
becomes brown by exposure to the air, ‘The creosote may then be 
separated from the potash by distillation, and, although not quite pure, 
is sufficiently so for medical purposes, The foregoing is a very itm- 
perfect outline of the process, which will be seen ‘to be sufficienly te- 
dious. The processes will be found minutely described in the Annals 
of Schweigger-Seidal, Vols. VI. and VII. 

Creosote is an oily, colourless, transparent liquid, posssessing great 
refrangibility. Its odour is penetrating, disagreeable, and similar to 
that of smoked beef. It is of the consistence of oil of almonds, and 
has asp. gr. ef about 1.037, at 20 deg. Cels, (68 deg. Fahr.) It boils 
at 203 deg. Cels. (397.4 deg. Fahr.) and is not congealed at a temper- 
ature of —27 deg. Cels. (—-16.6 deg, Fahr.) It burns with a smoky 
flame. Itis a non-conductor of electricity, At 20deg. Cels, (68 deg. 
Fahr.) it forms with water two different combinations, the one contain- 
ing one-fourth part of creosote in 100 parts of water, the other, ten 
parts of water in 100 creosote. 3 

This substance forms numerous interesting compounds, with acids 
and alkalies, Concentrated, it dissolves the deutoxide of copper, and 
assumes a chocolate-brown colour, Ata boiling heat it reduces the 
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deutoxide of mercury, and is then transformed into aresin, which has 
no longer the properties of creosote. Nitric acid acts on it strongly, 
and acid vapours are disengaged. It combines with chlorine, brom- 
ine, iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur. Potassium thrown into it dis- 
appears, gas is disengaged, and potass remains combined with thick- 
ened creosote, From this combination the creosote separates by 
distillation. Concentrated sulphuric acid added in small quantities 
gives to creosote a reddish colour; but when the quantity of acid is 
increased, the creosote becomes black, Of all the organic acids, the 
acetic seems to have the greatest affinity for creosote, uniting with it 
in every proportion. 

This substance, when cold, forms two combinations with potash.— 
The one is an anhydrous liquid, of an oily consistence; the other is a 
hydrate, and crystallizes in white scales, All the acids, not except- 
ing carbonic acid, separate the creosote from these combinations.— 
With soda, it forms combinations similar to those with potash. It has 
a great affinity for lime, and the hydrate of barytes; with these bodies 
it forms compounds of a dirty white colour, soluble in water, but which, 
when dried, assume the appearance of a rose-coloured powder. 

Creosote, ina warm and cold state dissolves a great number of salts, 
Some are reduced, but the greater part are separated in the form of 
crystals by cooling, such as the acetates of potash, soda, ammonia, 
lead and zinc, and the hydrochlorates of lime and tin. It reduces the 
acetate and nitrate of silver. 

Alcohol, ether, acetic ether, carburet of sulphur, eupione, and oil of 
petroleum, combine with creosote in every proportion. Paraffine, 
though issuing from the same source with creosote, has little tendency 
tocombine with it. Indeed, the combination cannot be effected, unless 
eupione be present, and in a direct ratio to the quantity of eupione. 
Creosote with difficulty dissolves caoutchouc, and only by the assis- 
tance of boiling, differing very much in this respect from eupione, 
which readily dissolves caovtchouc, 

If toa solution of albumen, in a large quantity of water, a single 
drop of creosote be added, the albumen is immediately coagulated. 
When fresh meat is put into a solution of creosote, allowed to remain 
for half an hour, or an hour, then withdrawn, and afterwards dried, it 
may be exposed to the heat of the sun without putrefying, and in the 
space of eight days it becomes hard, the colour changes to a reddish- 
brown, and the flavour is that of good smoked beef. Fish may like- 
wise be preserved by it. Itis pretty evident that creosote is the anti- 
putrescent principle of pyroligneous acid and of wood smoke. 

M. Richenbach has ascertained that creosote does not act on pure 
fibrin, which by itself is said not to be susceptible of putrefaction.— 
Its action upon the animal economy is deleterious. Placed upon the 
tongue it occasions violent pain, and when poured, in a concentrated 

state, upon the skin, it destroys the epidermis, Insects and fish thrown 
into it immediately die. Plants also perish when watered with it. 
M. Reichenbach has made experiments with this substance concen- 
trated and diluted, and his success has surpassed his expectations, It 
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has, he alleges, effected a speedy cure in cases of caries, of cancer, 
and of carcinomatous ulcers. 

M. Schweigger-Seidal has made a comparative examination of cre- 
osote, and the aqua Binelli, from which he has come to the conclusion, 
that the fundamental base of this hemostatic liquor is creosote, of w hich 
itis only an excessively weak solution. —Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Jan. 1834.—Ib. 


8. New Method of Preparing Creosote. By M. Ca.prrtnt, apoth- 
ecary at Milan.—'T‘he essential oil obtained by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood, is to be put into an iron vessel, and exposed toa gentle 
heat. ‘The vessel is then to be taken from the fire, and slaked and 
sifted lime to be poured into it little by little, and with continual agi- 
tation, until the effervessence ceases, and the mixture becomes a hard 
mass, which is to be allowed to cool,and then powdered. A cast iron 
retort is to be two-thirds filled with this powder, and placed in a re. 
verberatory furnace. A receiver is to be fitted to the retort at the mo- 
ment when the white vapours which first come over become yellow. 
ish, The distilled liquor is tobe placed in a filter of paper moistened 
with water, to permit only the aqueous part to pass, and the oil left is 
to be washed with pure water, which isto be allowed to filter. The 
oilthus washed is to be placed in an iron vessel, and aqua petasse of 
sp. gr. 1.125 is to be added in the proportion of three parts’ to two of 
the oil. ‘The mixture is then to be boiled fora moment with a gentle 
heat, after which it is to be taken from the fire, allowed to cool, filtered 
and mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, till it becomes slightly ‘acid, -- 
The mixture is then to be left at rest, ‘and an oily matter “will be found 
floating on the top, which is impure creosote. This is to be collected, 
washed on a filter, put into a glass retort, placed in a sand-bath, and 
distilled, ‘The first portion is to be laid aside, and what comes over 
afierwards of a pale yeilow colour when heat is added, is creosote,— 
The distillation is to be stopped when the drops become of a deeper 
colour. If the distilled creosote be not sufficiently pure, it is to be 
dissolved in the aqua potassa@, and treated as before, always rejecting 
the first and last parts that come over on distillation, and this process 
is to be repeated until it beconies perfectly pure. When the creosote 
is obtained pure it is to be kept in well-stopped bottles. It is known 
to be pure when it is colourless, transparent, of specific gravity 1.037, 
and possessed of great refrangibility. If a drop be placed in contact 
with the white of an egg, it is suddenly coagulated. If it be dissolv- 
ed in asmall quantity of aqua potassa, the ‘solution, when heated in 
9ontact with the air, does not assume a brown colour, as happens when 
the creosote is impure, but becomes slightly reddish.—Jbid, Oct, 1834. 
—Amer. Jour. Med. Sci. 


9. Medicinal Properties of the Creosote-—From all accounts the 
creosote seems to be a potent, and consequently, under a judicious use, 
a useful remedy. A drop put upon the tongue causes very severe pain, 
and blisters the part; even the epidermis is usually detached from a 
portion of the skin, moistened with the pure creosote. 
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The solution of it in water is the preparation which Reichenbach 
has chiefly employed ;—its strength may be made to vary according to 
the strength of the irritation required; but in most cases a solution of 
one part of the creosote in fifty of warm water will be found most con- 
venient. Ile has used itsuccessfully in scalds and in burns, whether 
the epidermis has been detached or not; in numerous cases of chronic 
herpes and impetigo, in itch, &c. When these cutaneous diseases 
are very obstinate, and resist the effects of the creosote solution, he is 
in the habit of applying the substance either directly and in its pure 
state, or mixed with lard, so as to form an ointment;—under the use 
of this ointment, the pustules or vesicles very quickly dry and fall off. 
The period usually required for the cure varies from one to three 
weeks; and as a matter of course, this must depend on the duration of 
the disease, and on the constitution of tae patient. Several cases of 
troublesome, and sometimes apparently malignant ulceration are re- 
ported as having been cured by the creosote, Scrofulous ulcers are 
benefited by it in an especial degree; and when there are any sinuses 
or fistulae, no injection will be found so useful as water impregnated 
with the creosote, Ifthe ulcers should be obstinate, it may be well to 
touch the edges of them with the pure creosote ; but in most cases the ap- 
plication of ‘pledgets of linen wet with the solution will be found suffici ‘lent. 
i ooth-ache may be often cured instantaneously by introducing a drop 
of itinto the cavity of the decayed tooth, Even the mere gargling 
with the solution in water, will not unfrequently relieve the pain, The 
efficacy of the use of the creosote internally we should deem much 
more problematical, and especially in such a disease as hemoptysis, 
for which it has been recommended; the dose given was four drops 
rubbed up with lump sugar, (it is not stated whether the four drops are 
to be given in one or in divided doses,) and this was repeated for six 
or seven days.—Bulletin Therapeut.—Med. Chir. Rev.— Bost, Med. 
Sur. Journ. 


10. Preservation of Leeches.—M. Berrranp recommends that 

leeches after they become detached from a part should be gently pass- 
ed between the thumb and fingers (or as it is vulgarly called, stripped) 
so as to make them disgorge most of the blood which they have sucked, 
and then be put into w ater moderately sweetened, 

In this method leeches, we are told by M. B. may not only be kept 
for many years, but will retain their activity, and be fit for reapplying 
every third or fourth day. 

Dr. Scheel has more recently recommended the following treatment 
as still more effectual. 

The leeches should first be put into a warmish plate, and be well 
besprinkled with carbonate of soda; when they have disgorged most 
of their blood, they should be washed several times with tepid water, 
then put again upon a plate and some sugar sprinkled upon them; and 
lastly, be washed with cold water and put into a large vessel full of it, 
gently sweetened, 
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The sugared water must be changed once a day, or oftener, if jt 
becomes discoloured. Those leeches which die or even become wrin- 
kled and faded, should always be cast away. 

Dr. S. has succeeded in preserving leeches thus for a great length 
of time, in good health, and in a condition ready for use every six or 
seven days. 

When there is a very great dearth of leeches, the following expedj- 
ent may be had recourse to. With very sharp scissors we may cut 
them right across, somewhat nearer the tail than the head, and then 
apply them as usual. As the animal sucks, the blood trickles from the 
divided end. Asa matter of course, the attendants must be on their 
guard to preventan excessive discharge by detaching them at a proper 
time. ‘They are then to be gently squeezed, and put into fresh water, 
If the divided extremity should become agglutinated together and 
closed, we must employ a rather firmer pressure from the mouth down- 
wards, 60 as to cause the blood to force an exit. Leeches which have 
been mutilated in the manner above mentioned, have been used several 
times every day for many weeks.—Med. Chir. Rev. and Algemeine 
Medic. Zeitung. —I1b. 


11. Action of rarified or condensed Air on the surface of the Body. 
—M. Junon has read a memoir to the Institute of France on the ef- 
fects of the condensation and rarefaction of the air on the whole body 
or on individual members. ‘The apparatus he uses is a spherical 
brass receiver, three metres, three decimetres in diameter, the sides 
of which are maintained within by two iron rings supporting a bench 
on which the subject of the experiment is seated. Light is let into the 
apparatus by two glass plates in the sides, The upper part has an 
opening which may be hermetically closed by means of a spherical 
plug, or spherical leather cup. This cover has three appendages, in- 
tended to contain a thermometer, a barometer, or manometer, and the 
third a cock for the renewal of the air. The condensation and rarefac- 
tion of the air is effected by a pump communicating with the interior 
of the sphere by a tube. 

If the atmospheric pressure is augmented by one half, the phenome- 
na observed are :— 

Ist. Sensation of pressure on the tympanum which is driven in- 
wards: this gradually disappears as the equilibrium is re-established, 

2nd. Easier play of the respiration, deep and less frequent inspira- 
tion: in a quarter of an hour agreeable warmth of the chest, as if the 
pulmonary areolz, hitherto incapable of respiration, dilated to receive 
the air. 

3rd. Pulse somewhat frequent, full, and not easily compressed: the 
superficial veins flaccid and even completely obliterated, so that the 
blood seems to return to the heart by the deep seated veins, 

4th. Functions of the brain more active, the imagination vivid, &c.; 
in some a sensation of drunkenness, 

Sth. This increase of inervation affects the muscular system, the 
movements of which dre easier and more precise. 
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6th. Digestive functions more active: no thirst. 

7th. Salivary, venal and grandular secretion in general more copi- 
ous. 

When the atmospheric pressure is diminished by one quarter, the 
inverse of the above are observed; that is, distention of the tympanum, 
producing a sensation resembling pressure, which is also dissipated by 
the renewal of the equilibrium; impeded respiration, short and fre- 
quent inspirations, often dyspnea, pulse full, compressible, frequent; 
turgescence of the superficial vessels of the eyelids and the lips; fre- 
quently hemorrhage with tendency to syncope, disagreeable heat of 
the skin, the functions of which are increased in activity; enfeebled 
inervation and muscular power, diminution of the grandular secre- 
tion, 

Pressure on one member increased by one half is effected by a pe- 
culiar instrument and produces these effects, The skin becomes pale, 
the superficial veins become flaccid, the limb is diminished in volume, 
the circulation 1s suspended over a varied space. Afier the operation 
the limb is sensibly lighter, the movements easier and more precise, 
Other phenomena occur according to the limb operated upon. Thus, 
if one of the legs be acted on, vertigo, tinnitus of the ears, sparks of the 
eves, difficult respiration, &c., supervene. 

Pressure diminished by one-ninth on one or more limbs gives these 
symptoms. ‘The skin is distended and colored, the limb increased in 
volume ina very few minutes, the temperature of the surface reaches 
that of the deep-seated parts; copious transpiration forming a vapor 
which condenses on the sides of the apparatus. After the operation a 
slight numbness of the limb is felt. 

When pressure is diminished on one or several limbs the following 
general phenomena are seen. ‘The. head is light, the face pale, the 
pulsation of the facial branch of the frontal artery becomes slower, 
thready, and is sometimes lost: there is then tendency to syncope. 
Tie respiration is easier, the digestive functions lose their activity; 
nausea sometimes comes on; towards the end of the operation the 
traspiration, Which had been confined to those parts within the instra- 
ment, becomes general.—Lond. Med. and Surg. Journ. Nov. 1834,— 
Archives of Med. and Surg. Sci. 


12. Re-union of the external Ear after it had been completely sever- 
ed, By D, Marrant.—This was the case of a man, who, in a house 
of bad repute, had his ear severed in an affray. He carried it away 
with him, rather to conceal his accident than on account of pain. Dr, 
Mariani, to whom he applied, resolved to endeavor to obtain the re- 
union of the separated portion, With this object, having first washed 
it in diluted alcohol, and clipped away some shreds, he re-applied it, 
and by means of four sutures, and a piece of gum elastic fixed in the 
meatus of the ear, secured it in its natural situation. ‘The adjustment 
was still further secured, by means of adhesive strips and a dandage. 
He had no hope of obtaining union between the cartilaginous struc- 
tures, but thought that the soft parts might unite. 
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On the next day he removed the dressings, to see that no displace- 
ment had taken place, when he discovered with pleasure, the existence 
of a red suffusion along the edge of the wound. The individual was 
affected with fever, thirst, and pain of the head, On the eighth day 
these symptoms had subsided, and the fragment of the ear had resumed 
its natural temperature. ‘The extremities of the incision were the 
first to unite, and that connected with the lobe first of all. The othe; 
parts assumed a sloughy condition, and did not unite until the cartilage 
became covered with granulations. ‘The cure was completed in about 
a month, and all that remained was a linear cicatrix which was almost 
imperceptible.—Filiatre Sebezio di Napoli. Maggio.—Archives Med, 
and Surg, Sci. 


13, Identityof Gonorrhea and Syphilis, By Professor Nuretann,— 
‘Gonorrhea arising from infection is always syphilitic, but is modi- 
fied, and rendered less infectious by the secretion poured out by th 
This proposition which was ad- 
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mucous met 
vanced by t 
by long experience. 

The following are the arguments by which it is corroborated :— 

1. The sume cause.—'l'wo individuals may be infected by one per- 
son,—the one may have gonorrhea —the other a syphilitic chanere. 

2. The same ejjects,—A person aflected with gonorrhea may com: 
municate syplulis to another, or infect himself with that disease. ° Gon- 
orrhcea matter introduced into the eye may give rise to a venerea 
ophthalmia; or a gonorrhoa too suddenly suppressed may be followed 
by bubo, chancre, condylomata, &c. and daily experience proves, that 
fluor albus of the female, which supplies the place of gonorrhea, is 
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capable of occasioning syphilis. 

3. The same treatment.—Alihough the professor acknowledges tha‘ 
a majority of cases of gonorrhoea are cured either by the powers of 
nature, or antiphlogisiic treatment; he affirms, that when this is not the 
case, and pains takes place in the urethra, with inflammation in the 
throat, and other consecutive symptoms, calomel is always the most 
efficient remedy. 

The difference between the virus of the two affections is, that, of 
gonorrhea is incorporated as it were with the mucous secretion, and 
acquires thereby a milder character, so that it may lose its infectious 
quality both as regards a second person and the individual himself. It 
is besides sometimes thrown off with the mucous secretions. ‘The virus 
of a chancre, un the contrary, is more active and corrosive, for the same 
reason that corrosive sublimate, or any other poison, introduced inte 
the system in its isolated state, is more energetic than when enveloped 
in mucus.—Journ. for Praktisch Heilkunde, 1834,—Gaz, Medicale.— 


Archives Med. and Surg. Sci. 


14, Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption by Inhalation. By Six 
Cuar.es Scupamore.—I regret that a great deal of scepticism still 
appears to prevail as to the merits of inhalation, and especially as re- 
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gards phthisis pulmonalis, for, I believe, its utility is not questioned 
in chroni¢ bronchitis, and in certain forms of asthma. 

Some are disposed to throw ridicule, anda few even calumny, on 
any professed attempt to cure tubercular consumption; but such ad- 
versaries do not deserve one moment’s consideration. We owe it 
equally to science and to humanity, to make un ceasing exertion to 
lessen, to the utmost of our power, the infl ience of this destructive 
and fatal scourge, 

A few callin question the propriety of employing any active agent 
to be administered by inhalation, alle dging that the danger of produc - 
ing injurious irritation tothe air-passages and the lungs is more cer- 
tain than the chance of removing the iubercular disease. ‘The fact, 
however, my that in no form of pulm Mary complaint does Inhatation 
relieve with so much promptitude an l certa ity, as in chronic irrita- 
tion of the bronchial mucous membrane; aud with respect to the tu- 
beret ar irritation, f am willing to rest the whole proof of my recom- 
mendation upon actual experience, and the large share of success 
which I have obtained, | 

Ji unfortunately happens that a great proporiti mn of cases 0 — ithisis 
pulmonalis have acqui ™ |so much inveteracy as to be ine ur » When 
ihey are first presented to the physician’s care, ‘Too pro , little 
yy no attention has been paid to the first inroads of the ciseas se; it 
makes progress with sure but insidious march; and when, at last, an 
anxious appeal is made fur medical exertion, the lungs may have un- 
dergone such extensive disorganization as to allow of no other possi- 
ble relief than some mitigation of the symptoms. 

Failure of success on such occasions ought not to impair the credit 
of the mode of treatment which | am advocating; but Lam too wel! 
aware that this serious disadvantaze to the — character of inhala- 
tion 1s always more or less incurred when the case ends fatally, n 
withstanding that only slight, if any, hopes of success might have been 
held out to the friends of the pat tient; for with regard wi the patient 
liimself, we must sustain his mind by kind encourageme The des- 
pondency of the invalid would greatly diminish our sollte esse eltaline 
relief. 

The most frequent cause of regret which I have to experience, is 
the delay of the patient, or of the friends of the patient, to make a 
timely application for the material benefits to be afforded by inhala- 
tion. ‘There is, undoubtedly, a satisfaction in mitigating sufferings, 
but yet the task is a melancholy one of watching the progress of a 
disease which has become incurable. 

For the better comprehension of my statements in the following 
cases, [ take the liberty of 1eferring the reader to the second edition 
of my work, in which | have fully detailed my principles and method 
of treatment. 

Casz I.—J. A., et. 47, a superintendent of a gas district, tall and 
well-proportioned; of delicate constitution. His father and mother, 
and uncle, died from consumption. He consulted me in January, 
1834. He was very thin, and stated that “he had lost almost all 
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his flesh and strength, and feared he was past help.” He had been 
ill with cough and shortness of breath since the beginning of De- 
cember, having caught cold from continued exposure to a N, fi, 
wind. I found his pulse from 96 to 106, and feeble; the respiration 
was distressingly hurried by slight exertion; the animal heat was 
101 degrees. By auscultation, g creat obstruction to the breathing was 
shown, and the sound on percussion was dull, these indications being 
most remarkable on the right side. The sputum was greenish in ap. 
pearance, not copious, and examined by the optical experiment, did 
not present the prismatic colours; the tongue was morbidly red; the 
appetite impaired; the bowels prone to diarrhaa, Ife had some. 
times two hectic paroxysms in the day, and always one; night per- 
spiration was more or less abundant, and he never obtained comfort- 
able sleep. 

I directed the inhalation of a solution of iodine, with the addition 
of a saturated tincture of conium (for the formula see my second edi- 
tion,) three times a day; the internal use of sarsaparilla and alkali 
twice in the day, and at night the acetate of morphia, with diluted 
sulphuric acid and syrup of tolu. The chest was washed night and 
morning with the lotion of purified pyroligneous acid, eau de Cologne, 
and water, used just tepid, followed by the use of the flesh-brush. 'The 
diet was nourishing and supporting. 

The means of treatment agreed; but as [ was convinced that 
the lungs were obstructed by tubercles which would sofie n, I view- 
ed this as a case which, in the most favorable event that could hap- 
pen, would become much aggravated before any convalescence 
could take place. In other w ords, ! ne would get worse before he could 
get better. 

From taking cold he lost his smell and taste, and suffered from a 
subacute attack of pleurisy, which was rem oved by blistering. He 
described that he felt very sensible relief from inh: Jing, and, together 
with the good effects on his chest, he was sensible of improvement of 
appetite from it. ‘The intestinal canal had for some time been very ir- 
ritable and often painful. He received benefit from a mixture or in- 
fusion of catechu with mucilage, tincture of kino, compound chalk 
powder, and Ford’s laudanum, (a saturated tincture of opium with the 
addition of spices.) He took occasionally at bed-time, when there 
was evidence of vitiated biliary secretion, small doses of the Aydr. c. 
cret., joined with c. pulv. ipecac. compos. 

A journal of this case would occupy too much space; I shall con- 
tent myself therefore with a brief general statement. At the middie 
of March it was evident, both by the general signs and by the local 
indications, that the expected softening process in the tubercles was 
advanced, He was thinner and weaker, and his ankles were swollen 
towards night; the expectoration was increased in quantity, more or 
less puriform, and often colored with blood; the night sweats were 
usually profuse. In the right axilla I detected by the stethoscope a 
resonance approaching to ‘pectoriloquism. The sound on the right 
side was dull to a great extent, and the breathing was very imperfect. 
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lor the most part he maintained a tolerable appetite, but his appear- 
ance was altogether so unpromising, that I almost despaired of any 
success. He persevered with inhaling. I changed the iodine for 

chlorine for a short time, but of his own accord he returned to the use 

of the iodine, judging from his feelings that it was by far the most use- 

ful, When the bowels became settled, I gave him the mistura ferri 

composita, and changed it at the end of a “fortnight for the mixture of 
sarsaparilla with alkali, or for one with quinine, “according to circum- 

stances. I directed some porter and a little sherry, with as substan- 

tial and nutritious diet as his digestive powers would allow. 

At the end of another fortnight pectoriloquism in the right axilla 
was unequivocal; the expectoration was abundant, and the sputum ex- 
amined by optical means gave prismatic colors. ‘The respiration was 
improved; there was less of hectic fever in the day, and the night per- 
spirations more abated. 

rom this period he improved, steadily pursuing all the means of 
treatment. Now, in the third week of November, he does not appear 
the same individual as when he first consulted me, so wonderfully is 
he recovered in flesh and strength, and his spirits are quite regained. 
(fe has scarcely any cough remaining, and his breathing is comforta- 
ble. The pulse is 76 to 80; the animal heat 98 degrees. Te has re- 
sumed his former occupation without inconvenience, and I have every 
expectation that with proper care on his own part, he will enjoy fu- 
ture health in a very comfortable degree. 

Case II.—A centleman, aged 26,of the middle height, muscular, 
of the mixed temperament, well formed in the chest, usually en- 
joying good health, with the e: ‘ception of a liability to take cold, 
and have a catarrhal cough in the winter season, caught col frees 
exposure for some hours on horseback to a north-east wind, in March, 
1883. Inflammatory symptoms, with pleuretic pain occurred, and 
general and local blecdi ng was used, with blistering, and an antiphl g- 
istic treatment. 

I saw him first in the beginaing of June, and reccived the follow- 
ing account of his case from Dr. Skrimshire, of Peterborough, in 
Northamptonshire. This patient is the subject of recent but rapid 
tubercular phthisis.” ‘Then detailing the treatment which had been 
used, he adds, “{ have not, however, at any time reduced the ra- 
pidity of pulse, or the urgency of the cough, for more than a day or 
two; the wasting has been progressive and rapid; and the expectora- 
tion, though never profuse, has for the last three weeks or a month 
been puriform.” 

I found the dull sound on percussion over a considerable extent of 
the left side; the respiration imperfect, and near the axilla the indica- 
tion of pectoriloquism was sufficient to render it probable that a small 
cavily existed at the upper part of thelung. ‘The signs on the right 
side were good, His breathing was much hurried on slight exertion. 
The cough was harrassing: the morning expectoration was consideta- 
ble, creamy , of disagreeable odor, and gave prismatic colors, He was 
suffering from slight pleurisy of the left side. He could not sleep 
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without having the head much raiscd, nor lie well on either side. He 
had been more sensible of daily hectic fever and night perspirations a 
month before, then at the period of my visit. The pulse ranged from 
112 to 120; the animal heat was 101 deg. He had greatly lost flesh 
and strength, and his pale and hollow cheeks proclaimed at once the 
severe character of hisdisease. It was encouraging, that his appetite 
was for the mest part good, and that the digestive functions were not 
much disturbed, but the urine deposited Jateritious sediment abun- 
dantly, Soscon as I had removed the pleuritic pain by local treat. 
ment, I directed the inhalation of iodine with conium, and treated him 
altogether on the principles which I have detailed in the statement of 
my other cases. 

This gentleman improved so regularly and favorably, that he 
went into the country at the end of July, with the feelings of near- 
ly restored health. tle had gained flesh and strength, and was al- 
most free fromcovugh. ‘The pulse was regularly under 80, and the 
animal heat was reduced to 97, le extolled the inhalation as the 
great source of his cure, 

Since ti _ period my patient has takena journey of pleasure to 
Paris, and | have the satisfaction « { hearing that he finds his strength 
and general health re-established,* 

Case IIl.—A young gt ntle man, aged 22, tall, slight, with circular 
chest, cf the ous temperament, While laloving under great men- 
tal excitement, which was quick y followed by inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, exposed himself, in a state of delirium, to 
the co ida I ur, When without clothes. Bronchitis followed. He 
lost blo the arm and by leeches, and blisters were applied,— 
It was cbserve d at the severe symptoms affecting both the head and 
chest alternated remarkably. When I first visited the patient, he ap- 
peared pallid and exhausted, scarcely equal to the least conversation 
and if any exciting topic was touched upon, he became delirious.— 
The eyes were b! lood: hot; he could not bear light or noise; said that 
his nichts were st sleepless: that his Lrain often “seemed on 
fire;” and that his antes ‘comfort was to have his shaved head 
washed with the coldest water le felt his chest bound as if with 
cords; the breathing was uneasy; cough was frequent and exhaust- 
ine; the expectoraticn was in very large quantity, of highly pun- 
form appearance, much covered with klcod, and of offensive odor. 
The — was from 120 to 180; the animal heat 102 degrees.— 
Hectic fe ver was urgent, and on me st nights the perspiration was ex- 
cessive. ‘I'ke urine was of a dark co'or, and deposited lateritious 
sediment in the greatest abundance. On the right side, over the up- 
per part, the sound was duil; the voice gave much resonance to the 
stethoscope near the axilla, It seemed very probable that some 
uiceration had taken place. He was not at this time equal to the 


*Since writing the above, I haveseen this gentleman, and find bim 
quite well. His: pulse is 68. 
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task of inhaling. I directed a blister to the chest, and the following 
mixture :— 

R. Potassce Bicarbon. g. c. viii.; Succ. Limon, Zij.; Mist. — 
siv.; Syrupi Tolutan, 3ij.; Acid. Hydrocyan, mx;Gutt. Nigr. gtt, xv. 
Potassw Nitrat. Bij. M. 

Of this two tablespoonfulls were taken every four hours. He de- 
rived great relief from this medicine; but his sleep being still defi- 
cient, | directed the use of the morphine syrup at night, and its effects 
were most satisfactory. 

He gradually improved in general health; but as the brain acquir- 
ed a more hcalthy condition, the pulmonary symptoms became more 
urgent. ‘he cough sometimes continued for an hour without ceasing; 
and the expectoration, which was uniformly more or less colored, was 
in quantity, upwards of a pint in each 24 hours. 

1 was resolved not to delay longer the trial of inhalation, and began 
with asmall proportion of iodine, joined with my usual preparation of 
conium, the saturated tincture. At first he experienced great giddi- 
ness and sickness, and could only inhale for five minutes, Ile was 
in so weak and nervous a state (hardly able to raise himself in bed) 
that he was timid, and alarmed at the idea of the new treatment.— 
With better courage, however, he resumed it on the following day; 
and | was highly gratilied to hear him, ina short time, express in 
glowing terms the delightful relief which he experienced trot n =“. 
ing, Which he said not only relieved his cou ugh and breathing, but 
“calmed him all over.’ Many of the symptoms remained urge ont for 
a weck;—the quick pulse; the bre athing easily hurried; the cough 
much excited by continued conversation ; “heetic fever at mid-day se- 
vere; perspiration at night excessive. But seme appetite returned. 
There was more tranquility of the nervous system, and much sleep 
was procured at night, Some decoction wi bark had been added to 
the mixture. ‘The bowels required regulati 1; anda pill with pilul. 
aloes c. myrrh. and pulv. jac ob, answered ~ riectly. In other cases | 
have mentioned the remarkable reduction in quantity, and alteration 
in quality, speedily produced in the —_— by the influence of the 
iodine inhalation; but I never witnessed this eflect more strikingly 
produced than in the present instance, Within three days the quantity 
was lessened by one-half, and it was much less colo red, At the end 
of a week it did not amount to more than four ounces, and in another 
ten days it was reduced to an ounce, with here and there only streaks 
of blood. 

I am hi appy to add, that the patient is advanced towards convales- 
cence, and, | hope, may, with great care on his own part, he restored 
tohealth, He has gained flesh and strength, and has a good appetite. 
When he is in a state of perfect quietude the pulse is be low 80, but is 
soon quickened by a littleexertion. The animal heat is now only 98 
degrees, Le is in good spirits, and is confident of recovery, but he 
still has cough, with sometimes, colored expectoration; he has now 
and then copious night sweats; and after sitting up some hours his an- 
Kkles become swollen. Te continues to inhale regularly, and with un- 
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abated satisfaction. He uses the lotion for the chest, and the flesh- 
brush, with sensible benefit. He takes sulphate of quinine with sul- 
phuric acid, &c., in the day, and the morphine syrup at night. He is 
quite free from hectic fever, and pursues a highly restorative diet with 
evident advantage. 

Case 1V.—A gentleman, aged 24, of circular chest, of the mixed 
temperament, often wearing in his cheeks a color like hectic flush, of 
4 a very consumptive family, was attacked with troublesome cough about 
four years ago. The expectoration was occasionally colored with 

blood, and he found for the first time that his breathing became dis. 

tressingly hurried by slight exertion. Ife had lost flesh and strength 

within a short period, and was much alarmed, as were also his friends, 

with the dread of pulmonary consumption, from which a brother and 

sister had died. The indications afforded by auscultation rendered it 
almost certain that his lungs were tuberculated, although not en masse. 
He inhaled iodine and conium with the greatest advantage; but being 
of an active disposition, and disliking confinement within doors, he 
went to Maderia, where he passed the winter and spring, two years in 
succession. ‘I'he last winter he passed at Lisbon, During his resi- 
dence at that place he caught cold, which was followed by cough, at- 
tended with colored expectoration, (which he described as a spitting of 
blood,) every day for a month. He sent to London for an inhaler, 
the mixture of iodine, tincture of conium, and the internal medicines 
which [had prescribed for him on a former occasion. 

He did not receive the articles till the expiration of a month.— 
A medical friend in attendance upon him used his strongest per- 
suasions to dissuade him from inhaling, under the circumstances of 
a troublesome cough, attended with colored expectoration, assuring 
him that in all probability a dangerous haemorrhage from the lungs 
would fullow, He, however, fortified by his former experience, 
was resolved to adopt the treatment; and, accordingly, he inhaled 
the solution of iodine, with the addition of tincture of conium, He 
informs me that after the space of three days, the blood entirely dis- 
appeared; the cough was relieved, and in a short time he recovered 
his health. 

Case V.—A young woman of delicate frame, and rather nar- 
row chest, in the year 1825, suffered from cough and difficulty of 
breathing, for which she was bled twice from the arm, and blistered 
repeatedly, 

In 1826 blisters were used; and she took digitalis with some advan- 
tage to ihe shortness of her breath, but with injury to her stomach and 
nerves, 

During the two following winters blisters were applied. 

- In 1830 I was consulted, when she was suffering from very trouble- 
some cough, short breathing, a sense of tightness and of soreness in 
the chest, without any fever. Her breathing was like that of an astb- 
matic person, and always became distressed under the least exposure 
toafoggy atmosphere, She was getting thin and weak, and she had 
also a consumptive look, 
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I directed the inhalation of iodine and conium, in conjunction with 
the washing and friction of the chest; and no other treatment was 
employed, Suffice it to say, that she recovered in the most favorable 
manner, 

Capt. Kater, in whose service the patient lived, informs me that 
since the period of my attendance she has but rarely been affected 
with her complaint; and has, on each occasion, obtained relief in a few 
days from having recourse to the inhalation. 

I could multiply examples equally in favor of the value ef inhalation 
of iodine and conium, as those which I have stated; but [ have no right 
to trespass further on your pages; and [ trust that I have offered suffi- 
cient proof to satisfy every candid reader. 

J will take the opportunity of mentioning that the patients whose 

cases of confirmed tubercular phthisis, with ulcerated cay ities, are de- 
tailed in hay additional part of my second edition, at p. 138, C. 1; p. 
184, c. ix; p. 194, c. xi; all continue to enjoy their recovered heath, 
bearing the most happy testimony* to the benefits derived by them 
from inhalation and the collateral treatment. 

It is my earrest recommendation to the profession to give a fair 
trial to the practice, and to use due perseverance, to which principle 
of acting 1 owe so much of my success, Iam certain that inhalation 
is often abandoned too h: istily, and for very insufficient reasons, 

Nor should any one allow himself to think slightly of the ss of 
treatment because in many cases it will not succeed, No human 
means can avail in the worst cases of pulmonary deumeation but it 
is my sincere conviction that the best chance would be afforded to the 
patient by the adoption of the particular and general plan which I 
have laid down; and, certainly, it will be found to render the comfort 
of largely mitigating the symptoms, even when the force of disease is 
too aggravated to admit of cure.—Lond, Lancet.—Bos, Med. and Sur. 
Journal, 

Wimpole Street, Dec.6, 1834. 


15. Mercurial Inunctionin Erysipelas. By Avor.rnvus Tayror, M. R. 
C.S. L.—The pages of the Lancet for the year 1832, No. 463, affor- 
ded me an opportunity of advocating the employment of the mercurial 
ointment in erysipelas. Iam happy to observe that the attention of 
the profession has, since that period, directed itself with success to 
the adoption of a remedy which has proved itself as useful as it is 
simple in its nature: and it is with much satisfaction I perceive that 
your very valuable journal has been instrumental in procuring its 
adoption by eminent practitioners in the sister countries. 

The opportunities afforded me of witnessing the disease in question, 
since the above mentioned year, have not been few; and the facts they 

*The several patients who have recovered have expressed their 
desire that I should refer to them any consumptive invalids, or their 
friends, who might wish to be assured upon the advantages of the in- 
haling treatment. 
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have exhibited may not be uninteresting to the medical world; or, at 
all events, may lead some of its members, who are favored with ample 
opportunities of encountering this troublesome malady, to investigate 
the circumstances more closely than other engagements have allowed 
me to do. A statement of individual cases would trespass too much 
upon your columns, to the exclusion of matter equally important. To 
avoid such injustice, I will therefore, concentrate in a brief account 
those guiding principles which have fallen under my observation. 

In a simple case of idiopathic erysipelas, when seen before the for- 
mation of vesicles, the constitution not being impaired by excesses of 
any kind, I have seldom found it necessary “to employ any other rem- 
edy than the ung, hydr. fort., paying attention to the state of the bow- 
els and enjoining low diet. I cannot recollect ever being necessitated 
to make use of more than five applications, and frequently not more 
than three were required; in these cases I did not find that the mer- 
cury at all affected the mouth. When, however, the patient (as is but 
too ofien the case in erysipelas) had weakened his constitution by in- 
temperance, and there was much disposition to cedematous effusion; 
or when any other cause had abstracted a portion of that power which 
the body possesses of resisting disease; then, where stimuli were indi- 
cated, a perseverance in the use of the same remedy has indeed shown 
its most decided advantages, exhibiting a striking influence over the 
progress of the disease, and preventing its extending to internal and 
more important structures, In such cases, I have almost invariably 
found the mouth become affected, while the decline of the symptom 
has, in a marked manner, followed the appearance of ptyalism, I*rom 
mercury in no other form have I met with the success which has re- 
sulted trom the application of ung. hydr. fort. The other preparations 
of the same metal were either discontinued from their too stimulating 
nature, or have seenied to be ineffectual in arresting th2 progress oi 
the malady. Perhaps, however, | might suggest that were the case 
to have preceeded to such extent as to show a tendency to gangrene, 
the linimentum hydrargyri of the Pharmacopaia would, by its combi- 
nation of mercury and camphor, be a preparation advantageously 
adapted to the case. 

Unless the ointment be applied immediately to the part affected, I 
have not observed any beneficial results from its employment, and in 
some cases where, for experiment sake, I ordered friction with the 
mercurial ointment to the groin, for erysipelas on the leg, it was not 
only of no service in arresting the disease, but the latter went on in- 
creasing under the treatment, As aru’e, with respect to the tempera- 
ture practised towards the affected part, it will be well to mention 
that the ordinary atmospheric standard has invariably been better 
suited to the cases that have occurred within my view. About a 
month since, I had an opportunity of observing, in a very pointed 
manner, the good effect of this remedy, It was in the case of an ill- 
nourished, attenuated, pauper female, who had been a frequent subject 
of erysipelas: in this c case, it made iis appearance on the right thigh, 
and was rapidly extending. I had the satisfaction of arresting its pro- 
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gress by the mercurial ointment alone, for no other remedies were 
employed but a cretaceous mixture, to remove an accompanying di- 
arrhoea: under different plans of treatment she acknowledged that her 
illnesses lasted, and with far greater severity, for a much longer time 
than the period (a few days) she remained under my care, 

Such are the gleanings I have to offer to the notice of my fellow 
brethren, and to their judicious conduct 1 leave the power which ex- 
perience has taught me the mercurial ointment possesses to alleviate 
suffering, and palliate on? of the most inveterate diseases to which 
humanity is liable-—LZond. Laneet.—Bos. Med. and Sur. Journal. 


16, Fatal Effusion of Blood into the Pericardium. By Dr. Carson, 
of Liverpool.—The following very interesting case we copy from the 
first number of the Liverpool Medical Journal—a new contemporary 
which augurs well, if we may judge by the first specimen, 

“Mr, W.a gentleman about 52 years of age, of a tall and robust 
form, clear complexion, subject occasionally to dyspeptic affections; 
though of very regular and temperate habits; of an active disposition, 
though his occupation was sedentary and confining; had been for 12 
months affected with considerable anxiety of mind, in consequence 
of the doubtful issue of some building speculations. ‘Towards the end 
of Lent, which he had rigidly observed according to the injunctions of 
the Catholic church, on the 11th of March, a day exempted from the 
prohibitions respecting diet, he had eaten freely of beef-steaks, with 
onion sauce, tle was at that meal sparing as usual in the use of wine. 
On the evening of the following cay, he was engaged in a fatiguing 
and rather anxious way, with the business of a club, of which he was 
treasurer. On his return from the club, about 11 o’clock at night, in 
company with two of his friends, when he had nearly reached his 
own house, he was seized with faintness and debility to such a degree, 
that without the assistance of the friends who accompanied him, he 
would not have been able to have kept his feet, Socn alter his arrival 
at his house, he was visited by Mr. Bromilow, his medical attendant. 
He described himself as faint and exhausted; complained of an ob- 
tuse, heavy pain at the precordia, and was afiected with flatulent eruc- 
tations, His respiration was free, his pulse 70, and regular, though 
weak. He had no affection of the head, nor pain any where, except- 
ingas described inthe chest. His bowels had been opened that day. 
Mr. Bromilow ordered an antispasmodic draught; and left him with 
directions to take something warm, and go to bed, He tcok the draught 
and a weak glass of brandy and water. At 3 o’clock he sent for Mr. 
B. again, and, as the pain in the chest was not abated, he expressed a 
wish to be bled, which Mr. B. agreed to, more with the hope of satis- 
fying his mind than from any great necessity for that measure being 
indicated by the symptoms, Ile lost a pint of blood. An opiate was 
then administered, At this visit Mr. B examined the chest more mi- 
nutely, Hleanplied his ear to the diflerent regions of the naked chest, 
but perceiving no unusual sound, or vibrations, concluded that the 
heart, lungs, and large vessels were in a sound state. At 5 o’clock 
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A.M. I visited him, He felt cold, perspired gently, and chiefly com- 
plained of a pain in the chest, which he described as wearisome and 
oppressive. It was not increased by taking a full inspiration. He 
had vomited a little in the course of the night, and had discharged some 
of the onion sauce he had taken the day preceding the attack, He 
was much troubled with flatulency, and pelched frequently, but was 
not relieved by it so far as regarded the pain inthe chest. His pulse 
was regular; the heat of the body natural; and respiration good. He 
had had no sleep. 

From the information given by Mr. Bromilow, connected with my 
own observation, I cons sidered that nothing could be indicated by the 
symptoms beyond an affection of the stomach, which is known to ex- 
hibit itself in such anomalous forms. He took four grains of calomel, 
and two of opium. We visited him again at half after eleven o’clock. 
He had had little sleep. The symptoms remained the same. He 
was ordered an aperient mixture, and we proposed to visit him 
again at seven o’clock. At this visit, [ replied to the anxious inquiries 
of the family—that we did not see any cause for alarm: that the com- 
plaint seemed to arise from indigestion; and that I had no doubt he 
would recover. At three o'clock in the afternoon he sent for Mr. 
Bromilow, as the pain still continued unabated, and wished to know if 
he might have any thing to rub the part with. ‘The bowels had not 
been opened, and he had had little or no sleep, A short time before 
seven o’clock, the hour at which we had proposed to visit him, and at 
which I was prevented from attendance by an urgent call to a distant 
part of the country, Mr, W. was seized with what the family conceived 
to be a fit: anda short time after the arrival of Mr. Bromilow, expired. 
In consequence of my unavoidable absence, other physicians were 

called in, and two arrived, but not until after the death of the patient. 
applied for permission to open the body, which was granted. The 
body was examined twenty-four hours after death, by Mr. Bromilow, 
in my presence, and in that of my son, Dr. Carson, } jun. The follow- 
ing were the appearances on dissection, 

Upon opening the chest, the lungs on both sides were perfectly 
sound and collapsed. But, notwithstanding the collapse, the chest 
was filled more than it usually is when the lungs are sound. This 
indicated the existence of some foreign substance or morbid enlarge- 
ment of some of the organs, The pericardium was found accordingly 
to be immensely distended by some fluid, which, when this bag was 

opened, was found to be blood, partly liquid and partly coagulated : the 
quantity was not less than three pints, {t was purely blood, without 
the admixture of any fluid indicating inflammatory action. ‘The ex- 
ternal surface of the heart, and internal surface of the pericardium, 
were examined carefully, but no ruptured vessels, from which the 
blood might have flowed, were discoverable on either of these sur- 
faces, ‘I'he heart itself was perfectly sound, the valves were in good 
condition, and no disease existed in any of the large vessels, ‘The 
lungs were free from adhesions, and were every where sound, The 
*ther viscera were in a sound state. A great deal of care and time 
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were expended in trying to discover the source from which the blood 
had flowed into the pericardium, but in vain: a slight ecchymosis was 
observed about the root of the pulmonary artery. Dr. Baillie, in his 
Morbid Anatomy, says, ‘Cases have occurred, though very rarely, in 
which a large quantity of blood has been souedaiad j in the cavity of 
the peric ardium, but where no rupture could be discovered after the 
most diligent search, either in the heart itself, or in any of its vessels. 
This appears very wonderful, and not at all what any person would 
expect @ priort. ‘I'wo conjectures have occurred to me, to explain 
this phenomenon: Ist, that the blood vessels on the surface of the heart 
have lost their compactness of tissue, so that the blood may have es- 
caped by transudation. ‘The other is, that the blood may have been 
poured out by the extremities of the small vessels, opening on the sur- 
face of that part chiefly of the pericardium forming the immediate 
cover of the heart, from their orifices having been to a very uncom- 
mon degree saloued. : 

There is a case related by Dr, Alston, in the sixth volume of the 
idinburgh Medical Essays, in which the disease of the chest was of 
long standing. ‘Three pints of blood, which was partly coagulated 
and partly mixed with lymph, were found in the pericardium. No 
ruptured vessel was discovered either on the outer surface of the heart, 
or the inner surface of the pericardium. Upon pressing the heart, a 
bloody serum oozed out of a great many orifices on its surface, and 
principally near its base. No disease was discovered in the interior 
of the heart or large vessels, Dr. Baillie refers to two cases of extra- 
vasation of blood into the cavity of the pericardium, in which the 
source of the hemorrhage could not, after the most careful examina- 
tion, be discovered. In botii these, functional disease of the heart 
lad been observed for some time previous to the death of the patient. 
Vide Medical observer, vol, 10, p. 330, Memoirs of Medical Society, 
vol, 1, p. 238. 

Various opinions have been advanced respecting the sources from 
which, in the above cases, the blood was derived, One of the suppo- 
sitions made by Dr. Baillie appears to me to approach the nearest to 
the truth, which is that the blood had oozed out of the small vessels on 
the internal surface of the pericardium immediately covering the heart. 
It is probable, I think, that the oozing, particularly in the case now 
narrated, arose from the condition of the blood, and the relaxed state 
of the fibres. It would appear that the disease was general, and that 
the shivering, faintness, and depression of spirits, were not the effects 
of the flow of blood into the pericardium, but that this last was, like 
the affections stated, the effect or symptom of the general disease,— 
that in fact there existed a morbid state of the whole systém, similar 
to that which takes place in purpura, in some kinds of epistaxis, huema- 
temesis, and in bleeding from the bowels in typhus fever. ‘The pain 
in the chest was in the first place, occasioned by the admission of 
blood into a cavity not accustomed to the stimulus of that fluid. There 
is no reason to suppose that the action of the heart would be mechani- 
cally affected until the quantity of the blood was pretty considerable; 
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for the blood would readily follow the dilatation of the pericardium, 
occasioned by the elasticity of the lungs, when the chambers of the 
heart had finished their contractions. No sound was perceived, 
on cerefilly examining the chest. Indeed no sound could be excited, 
as no fluid was poured from one vessel into another, For as the auri- 
cles expand as the ventricles contract, the change of place in the con- 
stituents of the fluid in the pericardium would be inconsiderable, and 
made with quietness. 

There does not appear to be any symptom in this case that would 
have warranted the medical attendants in giving an unfavorable prog- 
nosis, As amatter of prudence, a less favorab le 2 one might have been 
made, but the same prudence would not permit the expression of a 
favorable prognosis in any case whatever.” 

Upon this case we may be permitted to make a re park ortwo. We 
have no fault whatever to find with the treatment of the c ase, nor do 
we differ from the highly talented narrator of it as to its pathology—o, 
rather etiology. But we must say that the exp! loration of the cl 
was incomp!| lete, and that percussion, added to auscultati on, would ; wit 
doubtedly hav e led toa grave prognosis, The state of the pericar lium 
would have caused a dull sound,on percussion, over avery unusual space, 
and would have caused the greatest alarm in the mind of the medica 
practitioner accustomed to thoracic exploration, ‘The want of an 
symptoms of enlargement of the heart, too, would have led to the in. 
evitable conclusion that there was fluid of some kind in the pericardi- 
um. ‘Thus, then, we see the great value of auscultation and percus- 
sion. In the present case, it would have saved the medical attendants 
from the suspicion (and indeed a justly founded one,) that they were 
unaware of the danger, and consequently of the nature of the disease. 
Nothing could have saved the life of the patient, had the physician been 
perfectly acquainted with the true state of the case; but his diagnostic 
and prognostic skill would not have suffered, had an accurate explora- 
tion been made. 

We may take this opportunity of saying that, were we to be deprived 
of one of the two means of exploration, we would far rather give up 
auscultation than percussion, ‘The latter is far more valuable than 
the former, though they prove auxiliary to each other, 

We are sure that Dr. Carson will excuse these remarks, as they 
can have no other object than the good of the profession. Dr. C.’s 
reputation is far above the reach of censure, were we inclined to be 
censorious, which we are net. His brethren are deeply indebted to 
him for the eandid manner in which he has narrated this interesting 


case.— Med. Chir. Rev. 


17. Ulcers of the Leg.—F¥ rom a |ittle volume of considerable prac- 
tical utility, entitled “Observations on the Ulcerative Process and its 
Treatment, particularly when affecting the Leg,” by Mr. Eccles, we 
make the following extract, asa sample of’ the | matter and manner of 


this unostentatious publication. 
“The cases in which the morbid condition of the condensed cellular 
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ssue forming the cup of the ulcer appears to be the cause of continu- 
ae of the disease, are distinguished by the induration of the edges 
the scantiness of the secreted matter, and the insensib ility of the cae, 
There can be little doubt that bandaging and various stimuli have 
some eflect on the cellular structure in question, as well as on the 
sanguinecous and secernent vessels; but there are two agents which I 
find of particular efficacy in removing the more obstinate peculiarities 
of such cases. These are mercury and iodine. ‘The former is well 
known to possess the power of lessening induration when given in- 
ternally, and some have thought that the same efficacy is attached to 
its local application. Afier much experience, I am, however, | roucht 
tothe conclusion that mercurial dressings are void of any specific util- 
ity analagous to the constitutional action of the remedy; that they 
stimulate in peculiar modes, but perform no important part in eff ct- 
ing the removal of indurated cellular tissue. ‘The local efiect of mer- 
cury Is extremely great in changing the character of sores in general, 
and in the form Lam describing, it 1s very salutary. We shall find, 
however, that if its acti@n be not mm diate, no go rf purpose w ill be 
answered by ifs cont inut d employment, 

lodine, internally ad oe red or externally applied, and even in 
those furms which have ” elv been cescribed as inefficacious, I have 

yvays found of great service in removing this species of induration. 

ien re quires to be used for: lious length of tim ec, to be re ma cd 

should it pro luce much constitutional derangement, and ugain ¢ mploy- 
ed when the state of the general Ith will permit, I h. ive not met 
with a case in which icdine has fail l!to remove the sessing but 
if such were to occur, it would perhaps be advisable to remove the in- 
durated structure with the knife. This has been done, and certainly 
with perfect success, the new wound healing rapidly, But so decisive 
a practice would only be justifiable where every other method had re- 
peatedly failed.” 

There are many judicious observations in this book on the ulcera- 
tive process, as it affects the different animal structures, which deserve 
the attention of the young surgeon.— Med. Chir. Rev. 


18. Method of Reducing Dislocations of the Head of the Humerus, 
Lge at the Bristol Infirmar y-— This is detailed by Mr, W. I’. Mor- 
gan, late house-surgeon to the institution, 

* As soon as the patient isseen, and the nature of his injury ascer- 
tained, he is placed sideways on a common chair, with the dislocated 
arm hanging over its back, which is padded for the reception and sup- 
port of the axilla. A reel-towel is then fastened onthe arm, immedi- 
ately above the condyles, by a running noose, with the knot outwards; 
and its lower part is formed into a loop some way above the ground, to 
receive the foot of the surgeon. One or two assistants press on the 
shoulder, much in the same way as Mr. Toogood advises, to fix the 
scapula and prevent the patient from rising, and the surgeon puts his 
foot, or, occasionally, his knee, into the loop of the towel, and gradu- 
ally and unremittingly bears on it with the whole weight of his body. 
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In a very little time, generally within three or four minutes, the head 
of the bone slips into its place with an audible jerk; the patients suf. 
ferings are moderate, and of short duration, and the use of his arm 
is soon restored, 

In dislocations of long standing, of course other and more powerful 
means are requisite; but, in several of the cases to which I have al. 
luded, many hours, and even days had elapsed, before the patients 
applied for relief. I have, likewise, notes of the case of a strong and 
muscular man, who was admitted with a dislocation of the shoulder, 
complicated with fracture of the humerus at its middle, in whom the 
reduction was effected as readily as usual, by binding up the arm with 
splints, and applying the towel on the outside of them,” 

In the great majority of recent cases, the reduction is readily, sim- 
ply, and quietly effected by the heel of the surgeon in the axilla. No 
towels are necessary—no further preparation is required than removal 
of the surgeon’s boot—no other requisite than a moderately-clean pair 
of stockings. 

We now take leave of this volume of Transactions for the present, 
There are many articles for notice—some for criticism, in our next, 
Till that makes its appearance we wish the contributors adieu, It 
would appear ill-natured to hint a defect on parting, yet censorious 
readers might complain of prolixity in several of the articles, 


19. On the Certainty and Safety with which the Operation for the 
Extraction of a Cataract from the Human Eye may be performed, 
and onthe Means by which it is to be accomplished. By G. J, Guthrie, 
F. R. 8S. &c.—This pamphlet is printed for the benefit of the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, a valuable institution, much wanted and much prized 
at the western end of the metropolis, and which owes its maturity, if 
not its birth, to Mr. Guthrie. We have so frequently introduced this 
able surgeon to the notice of our readers, that we may proceed, with- 
out faither preface, to extract from the pages of the work before us a 
few of the practic al recommendations contained in it, 

Mr, Guthrie alludes to Wenzell’s remark, that an oculist must spoil 
a hatful of eyes before he can extract a cataract well. This Mr, G, 
believes must be the case, if the surgeon implicitly pursues the direc- 
tions which were given at that period. We can well believe that Mr. 
Guthrie’s hatful is a small one—a low-crowned modern beaver, not ad- 
mitting of comparison with the huge and capacious structures which 
formerly surmounted the human head. 

We shall endeavor to present Mr. Guthrie’s sentiments on some of 
the points which have excited most discussion amongst oculists, as 
well as upon those in which his experience may render his opinion 
valuable. 

The following are his directions respecting the manner in which 
the patient should be prepared for the operation, 

“It appears to me, that the same preparation only is required that 
would be considered necessary previously to the performance of any 
surgical operation of importance, and particularly about the head. If 
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the patient is in good health, and free from any appearance of disease, 
sothing more is wanting than a couple of gentle doses of physic, and 
moderate abstinence during the week preceding the operation. If the 
patient has lived regularly well, and is disposed to be of a full habit, 
ewelve ounces of blood may be taken from the arm the evening before 
the operation, If the health is impaired from an irregular mode of 
jife, it should be amended. Ifa fit of the gout is impending, or is sup- 
posed likely to occur, it should be allowed to pass over before the ope- 
ration is performed; or if the patient has a strong determination of 
blood to the head, he should be cupped a few days before it is done, in 
addition to the bleeding recommended on the evening preceding the 
operation; and the same or greater precautions should be taken when 
there are indications of a tendency towards paralysis or apoplexy. 
These are, however, only the ordinary precautions which a well-in- 
formed surgeon would take in all other cases. When the operation is 
to be done on nervous persons, care must be taken on the other hand to 
prevent any undue depression of strength or spirits.” 

Mr. Guthrie was formerly of opinion that both eyes should not be 
operated on at once. He was not so certain of success then as now, 
and he does recommend the simultaneous performance of the opera- 
tions, chiefly for the following reasons:—If an accident should occur, 
and a very vigorous or prolonged after-treatment be necessary, the pa- 
tient, whatever may be the result, will not readily submit to a second: 
and, if an elderly person, will not be in a state to submit for a great 
length of time afterwards; and if that second operation should be un- 
lucky, requiring also a vigorous after-treatment, the loss of health, 
and ultimately that of life, may be the consequence, Elderly per- 
sons can generally bear a vigorous treatment once well, and recov- 
er from it completely; but they cannot often bear and recover from it 
twice. 

The operation of extraction should always be performed with the 
corneal incision in the direction upwards, Mr. Guthrie’s directions 
for the management of the lids and of the eye are most judicious. 

“For the operation on the right eye, the surgeon should place him- 
self behind the patient, and he will usually find it necessary to stand on 
a stool, in order to raise himself to such a height, that he may readily 
lean over, and have his hands at perfect ease; and in that position and 
distance from his own head or chest, which is most convenient to him. 
The patient’s head being a little inclined backwards, and duly, al- 
though gently and comfortably supported by the cushion, or back of 
the chair; the surgeon leaning over from behind, brings the two fore- 
fingers of the left hand over the forehead gently down on the eyelid, 
and raises it up slowly and tenderly, so as to fix it ultimately against 
the upper edge of the orbit; and to be able to retain it there so perfectly 
with the end of the fore-finger only, that the patient cannot lower it or 
close the eyelid by any effort he can make. He should also be able to 
do this and to make a little pressure on the eyeball, in order to fix it at 
the moment the incision is begun. As soon as the index finger is in 
this position, the second finger leaves the upper, and lowers the under 
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lid, and fixes it against the edge of the orbit below. The eye is thus 
completely exposed,and may be almost fixed between the two fingers, 
‘To do all this well, requires a certain degree of practice, but which js 
very easily acquired, It must be done very gently, very tenderly, 
and without giving pain, or almost uneasiness. The error usually 
committed, is in using too much force with the extremity of the finger, 
which gives pain, and makes the patient swerve; and it is an error of 
such great importance, that the surgeon must practise this part of the 
operation until he feels that he does it as a matter of art, not of force. 

The left eye may be opened, and fixed in a similar manner; or the 
surgeon standing before the patient, raises the upper lid with the side of 
the fore-finger of the left hand, and depresses the under lid with the 
thumb, the hand being over the nose. ‘The pressure of the fore-finger 
tends to fix the eye at the same time, and to render it as immoveable 
as possible, and this mode of proceeding | generally adopt in preference, 
for the left eye.” 

Mr, Guthrie ably exposes the fallacy of the popular belief, that the 
eye is a very delicate and a very sensitive organ, and hints that the 
notion has been propagated and fostered for interested purposes, He 
observes that such a notion cannot Jong be entertained, by any who 


are in the habit of witnessing the performance of operations on the or- 
gan. Mr. G. observes, that full exposure of the eye diminishes, ina 
great degree, its sensibility. Ie recommends the surgeon to acquire 
the power of operating, without the assistance of another in steadying 
the eye; unity of purpose is gained by this. ‘The knife which he pre- 
fers is spear-pointed, and blunt on the back. 

“The width depends on the maker, my rule being that it shall be as 
broad as the perfection of the point willadmit, and the artist finds that he 
cannot put the best point on 2 broad instrument, so that it 1s essentially 
rather a narrow knife. 1) «ould be of that degree of equal thickness 
which will admit of its passing through the cornea with the greatest 


facility, and of its bearing the very best possible point and edge. Kvery 
thing in this operation depends on the point of the knife, for the opera- 
tion must fail either partially or totally, if the point of the knife is not 
a good one; nothing else signifies so materially, and it must be attend- 
ed to, The surgeon should never depend en the instrument maker: he 
should try it on the fine piece of thin leather which ought to havea 
place in every case of eye instruments. ‘Through this it should pass 
as through water, without the slightest sound; for if the slightest sound 
be heard, the knife is unfit for use. Held between the fore-finger and 
thumb, with the little finger resting outside the orbit, the surgeon 
awaits calmly the steadying of the eye, which should be fixed nearly 
in the centre, the pupil looking directly forwards. The flat part of the 
cornea-knife may now be made to touch the face of the cornea as the 
probe did before, in order to ascertain that the patient is totally free 
from alarm, and that the eye is steady-” 

Mr. G. sides with the advocates for the use of belladonna before the 
operation. It should be applied on the previous evening, After stat- 
ing that the upper half of the cornea must be divided, Mr. Guthrie makes 
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some lively remarks on the mode in which the knife is to be made 
to enter it, 

“The manner of entering the point of the knife is disputed. The 
cornea being composed of several layers, constituting a substance of 
a certain thickness, there is some danger of passing the knife between 
the layers, and not across the anterior chamber of the eye in front of 
the iris, if care be not taken that the cornea is fairly penetrated in the 
very first entering of the knife; which accident may happen, if the 
anterior chamber is small, and the iris is close to the cornea. In or- 
der to avoid this error, modern authors (I believe, without an excep- 
tion,) recommend that the knife should be entered in the direction of 
the iris, as if the point were to be carried directly against it, but that 
as soon as the cornea is penetrated, and the point is in the anterior 
chamber, the handle of the knife is to undergo a sort of almost imper- 
ceptible depression towards the temple, by means of which, the blade 
is to be placed with its flat surfaces parallel to the iris, across the an- 
terior chamber; and it is said that the more quickly this is done, the 
less chance is there of the escape of the aqueous humor, Toall this 
[ object in the most decided manner; the gentlemen who think they do 
as they say, are, I believe, mistaken; and when they do, they do 
nothing but mischief. The very turning, or attempting to turn the 
knife, generally leads to the escape of the aqueous humor, the very 
thing they want to preserve, and to all the evils it is most desira- 
ble to avoid. The knife should in my opinion, be held flat, and the 
point is to be introduced steadily in the same direction at the proper 
place; and if the operator can neither see nor feel when it has pene- 
trated the cornea, ana Js in the anterior chamber, the sooner he aban- 
dons operating the better. Ifa man has eyes, he can see when the 
point of the knife has entered the anterior chamber; and if he has fin- 
gers he will feel when the resistance offered by the cornea is over- 
come. ‘The young surgeon, instead of practising these manceuvres, 
which are worse than useless, should practice on sheep’s eyes, until 
he has acquired that tact, which will enable him to know when his 
knife is in the right place.” 

Mr. Guthrie alludes, in a forcible manner, to the disposition in the 
eye to turn inwards at the moment of the incision, and enjoins the 
utmost coolness on the part of the operator. He dwells very strongly 
on the fact that the inner layer of the cornea is more tough than the 
outer, and gives many interesting practical hints to the operator. We 
regret that we cannot introduce them. For the following piece of 
information and advice, we must certainly make room, 

“When the perforation or penetration is completed, and well done, 
the patient and surgeon are in a very different relative situation to 
each other; before it was done, the eye was almost entirely under the 
control of the patient; after it is done, the eye is almost entirely under 
the control of the surgeon. It moves with, and of course follows the 
motions of the knife, and if it has turned inwards, even into the very 
internal angle, the knife can bring it gently back to its due central 
position, but not without the loss of the whole of the aqueous humor; 


Q* 
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and the iris is now seen bulging forwards on the edge of the knife, 
sometimes even overlapping it. Itis at this point that a young ope- 
rator is confounded; he sees that the iris must he cut, if it cannot be 
moved out of the way; he thinks he has failed, becomes confused, hes- 
?tates, and does mischief, or withdraws the knife and abandons his 
operation: or if he is a clear headed person, he bethinks him of the 
directions he has read upon this subject, and proceeds accordingly; 
but he does not succeed one whit the better, and in despair, accusee 
himself of awkwardness. But he is not, however, the person in error 
—it is those who wrote the directions, I do not mean to say that 
these gentlemen have willingly deceived the public, but I do say it is 
my opinion, that they have told only half the truth. It may be that 
they did not know the other half, and I have no objection to its being 
so considered, except that I shall be set down for a discoverer of it, 
whether I will or not, which Iam very desirous to avoid. ‘The di- 
rections given in such a case by the Baron de Wenzel, and which the 
late Mr. Ware said, were the most important in his whole book, are, 
that the cornea must be gently rubbed with the point of the fore-finger, 
which causes a contraction of the pupil and consequent drawing back 
of the iris, when the surgeon must complete the operation; but if the 
iris again fall forward, before this is accomplished, he must keep the 
finger on the cornea, until it is effected, by which, all danger of the 
iris suddenly protruding will be avoided. It is also recommended 
that the surgeon should wait a little, and allow the spasm to subside; 
and he may wait and rub, and wait again, and then rub again if he 
pleases, but he will rarely succeed, unless he does something more, 
and that is, to raise the eye, or in other words, to draw it as it were 
out from the orbit, whilst at the same time, he presses the cornea flat 
against the blade of the knife. This is the other and the best half of 
the secret, and without he does which, he will not succeed in disen- 
tangling the iris. A little consideration will, I think, show why it can 
only be done mthis manner. When the aqueous humor has escaped, 
the cornea becomes flaccid, and the remaining humors of the eye ad- 
vance, or are brought forward by the action of the recti muscles, so as 
to press the iris against it. If the knife is between the iris and the 
cornea, it keeps these parts asunder, as far as its width extends, but 
not farther, am as it raises the cornea in every part, it would make a 
vacuum below its edge, between the iris and the cornea, if the iris did 
not rise up to fill the space, or if the air did not rush in to do it. This 
effect of the air, is however counteracted by the muscles acting on the 
eye with greater power; and the consequence is, that the iris is forced 
upwards into the vacant space, and the air, if any has entered, is ex- 
pelled. ‘The iris can, however, be only elevated or protruded to a cer- 
tain extent, in consequence of its circular attachment, and of its dis- 
position to contract towards its pupillary edge, or centre. When the 
cornea is well raised, so as in some degree to raise the eye along with 
it, whilst, at the same time, the cornea is pressed against the blade, 
the iris slides from between them, and the operation may be completed, 
so as to give rise to a highly successful operation. There is now 
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another secret to be disclosed, of yet greater importance to the young 
operator; it is, that the effect of an injury to the iris is very greatly 
overrated, and that if the operation cannot be completed without in- 
juring it, the injury must be committed, The real truth is, that no 
good operators in this great city of London do otherwise. When the 
iris bulges much over the edge of the knife, it is often not possible to 
get it quite clear, by any effort, exertion, or dexterity, on the part of 
the operator. If any man says otherwise, | do not hesitate tosay that 
he is in error, and that his own operations, if he has ever done any, 
will show it, This being the case, the operator has only a choice of 
evils, to proceed under any circumstances, or to abandon the opera- 
tion. ‘This I have done, and the consequence was, that as much in- 
flammation followed as if the operation had been duly performed; and 
the eye was not upon the whole in a very favorable state for a future 
operation, the iris being usually a little injured, and the consequent 
inflammation rendering the pupil less regular and dilatable than 
it ought to be. If the operation is on the contrary completed, the 
iris is slightly shaved as the knife advances, or a piece may even 
be cut out, but the patient will, nevertheless, have a very good 
eye. The cut in the iris will often not be discernible, unless the 
upper lid is raised to look for it, and he will see remarkably well, after 
a very speedy recovery. In fine, I may say the operation is always 
done in this manner by all these who know what they are about, and 
the eyes of persons of all ranks who have been uperated upon, either in 
London or on the continent, prove it. It is possible that the operators 
may not know what they have done, or how they did it; they may 
have supposed they were doing one thing, while they were actually 
doing another. Ido not dispute this, or anything else, in the least, 
but I write to give such information to young surgeons as will enable 
them to operate sticcessfully, and to know why and wherefore they are 
successful.” 

For many valuable observations, and for some particulars respect- 
ing a patient on whom De Graefe operated at Mr. Guthrie’s request, 
whilst Mr. G, himself extracted the lens of another, we must refer the 
curious reader to the pamphlet itself, 

There is a circumstance attending the protrusion of the vitreous 
humor, with which young operators should be familiar. 

“The lens,” says our author, “does not however always come out 
so easily and regularly, It sometimes happens that instead of rising 
up by its upper edge, the vitreous humor, which appears black because 
it is transparent, and allows the black pigment beneath to be seen 
through, is perceived pushing forwards between it and the iris.— 
Nothing can prevent a portion of this vitreous humor being protruded 
or expelled, and no attention need be paid in order to obviate it, for it 
cannot be done. But attention must be paid to the fact, that its ex- 
pulsion under pressure will not in general be accompanied by that of 
the lens, which, having lost its support, will sink down towards the 
bottom of the eye, and must infallibly cause its destruction by inflam- 
mation if not removed, The surgeon aware of this circumstance, and 
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knowing that pressure of any kind, that even the mere action of the 
muscles, will cause the expulsion of the vitreous humor without the 
lens, passes either the large or the small hook under the edge of the 
lens, through the vitreous humor, which begins to escape when its en- 
closing membrane is pierced by the hook, the point of which is to be 
fairly stuck into the under part of the lens, and thus drawn out. A 
portion of vitreous humor must of course escape, it cannot be preven- 
ted, it was inevitable from the first; but the great object, the extraction 
of the lens, has been attained, If the surgeon hesitates, and does not 
calmly and steadily introduce his instrument, and hook the lens at 
ence, the vitreous humor begins to escape, the lens sinks, and the eye 
will be lost, if he does not instantly pass the hook through the pupil, 
and hook the lens, as he would catch a fish with a landing hook — 
There is no alternative, it must be done, or the eye will be destroyed,” 

Mr. Guthrie observes, that the loss of a portion of the vitreous hu- 
mor has been a surgical bugbear in the operation, It is an evil, but 
not a very great one. The principal inconvenience accruing from it 
is an irregularity of the pupil, which does not in many instances im- 
pair vision. If a very small portion of vitreous humor be lost, it is 
usually followed by severe inflammation; if a large quantity has es- 
caped, the inflammation is usually less. The pupil is apt to be 
drawn in the direction in which the expulsion or evacuation has 
occurred, and usually retains niore or less of that distortion. ‘The 
best method of causing its return to its natural place, is to allow 
the lid to fall, and then to rub it very gently with a soft and wet 
sponge, for two or three minutes, which often brings it very nearly 
back to its central position. Another and a greater inconvenience 
arising from the evacuation of the vitreous humor, is, that a portion 
interposes between the cut edges of the cornea when they are sup- 
posed to be placed in apposition; and whilst it prevents a rapid 
union between these parts, it also tends, by allowing the newly 
secreted aqucéous humor to escape, to draw the iris into the line of 
the incision. If this takes place, the iris adheres to the cut sur- 
face, the pupil is permanently and more completely drawn in that 
direction, and the anterior chamber of the aqueous humor is less per- 
fect, both in shape and appearance, in consequence of the cornea 
and the iris being brought nearer to each other. This inconveni- 
ence arising from tne interposition of the vitreous humor between 
the edges of the incision in the cornea, is to be avoided as far as 
it can be done, by carefully removing with the curette any part 
of it which can be seen, and by gently rubbing the eye in the 
way directed, in order to cause the pupil to return to its proper 
place. 

The adjustment of the cornea is of course a matter of importance. 
The eye should appear flat. If it does not the improper fulness arises 
from some displacement of the vitreous humor, which has not burst 
the membrane in which it is inclosed, but has been pushed forwards 
by the action of the muscles of the eye, so as to cause the iris to pro- 
ject; the flap of the cornea is seen lying upon it, and is separated by 
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it from the other edge, with which it ought to be in apposition. Adhe- 

sions of the iris and many other evils will ensue unless this be pre- 

vented, ‘The vitreous humor must be pressed back into its place by 

gentle friction on the eyelid covering the ball, by which it may in 
general be accomplished; but if it will not yield to this treatment, the 
hook should be introduced through the pupil,and the membrane of the 
vitreous humor should be punctured, so as to allow the evacuation of 
one fifth of it, when the eye flattens, and the cut edges of the cornea 
can be brought into apposition. ‘The extent of evil is now known, and 
can be duly estimated, and guarded against. In the former case it 
cannot; and of the two evils, the last should always be chosen, inas- 
much as it will lead to the recovery of the patient with a good eye, 

which the other cannot do. 

‘The eyelid, being at last closed, is to be retained in that situation 
by compress and bandage; and it is not to be raised, or the eye opened, 
for a certain length of ti me, the duration of which is different, ac 
cording to different writers. It ought to depend on circumstances; 
the earliest period is on the third day, but the fourth is much bet- 
ter; and if any difficulties have been experienced during the ope- 
ration, and there is reason to suspect that union has not taken 
place, the lid should not be raised for at least a week; although 
the lower lid may ke depressed, to enable the surgeon to see the 
state of the ball of the eye, and to prevent the accumulation ot 
fluids in it. I never open the eye before the fourth day, although 
| frequently depress and clear the lower lid on the third, and ob- 
tain a view of the globe, the whiteness of which is the best sign 
of the absence of inflammation. When the eyelid is raised too 
soon, that is before the union of the cut parts of the cornea is 
comple te, the movement of the globe of the eye, which inevitably 
follows the raising of the Jid, often separates the incompletely unite d 
parts; pain of a more or less acute nature is soon felt in the line 
of the incision, inflammation follows, ulceration succeeds, and the 
cornea is only completely united by a slow process, attended by 
opacity, and generally by a drawing up of the pupil; all of which 
evils would have been avoided in a great measure by delaying the 
raising of the lid for two or three days, until the parts were more 
completely consolidated.” 

The state of the eye can be ascertained by the appearance of 
the upper lid, which should be carefully inspected twice daily.— 
Swelling of the lid is a test of inflammation of the organ. On the 
evening of the operation Mr, Guthrie usually directs the abstrac- 
tion of from twelve to sixteen ounces of blood. It should never be 
carried so far as to occasion sickness, The eye may be occasion- 
ally fomented with a warm decoction of poppies, care being taken 
that the eyeball is not moved, so as to cause a separation of the 
divided parts; all remedies likely to cause sickness should be 
avoided during the course of the treatment, and active aperients 
for the first two or three days will, in all probability, be unneces- 
sary, from their having been adopted previously to the performance 
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of the operation. Mr, Guthrie strongly deprecates opening the eye 
or meddling with it. 

Mr. Guthrie has seen one instance of the reproduction of the lens, 

The practical nature of the observations contained in this pam- 
phlet, and the candid maaner in which Mr. Guthrie communicates 
the results of his experience to the profession, will more than ex- 
cuse the length of this notice. ‘Those who take an interest in op- 
thalmic surgery, (and who, at the present day, do not?) will peruse the 
quotations we have made with much interest.—J[ed. Chir. Rev, 


Il. ANALYTICAL. 


Art. ].—Cuaner or Cumate in Putmonary Consumption. 


Observations on a change of climate in Pulmonary Consumption. 


By Henry Hounrr, M. D. 


We have lately been favored. by the respectable Author, 
with a copy of this little pamphlet, the leading object of 
which is to inquire into the influence of a change of climate 
on the prevention and cure of Putmonary Consumption. 
Although this malady is less frequent in the valley of the 
Mississippi, than on the sea-board of the Atlantic, it still is 
sufficiently common and fatal, to constitute a formidable dis- 
ease; and our physicians are constantly presented with the 
difficult questions—* Doctor, shall I go to the south this fall?”— 
“Will it stop my disease?” “Must I visit the Havana?” “Will 
New Orleans answer?” “Is there any spot in Florida that is pre- 
ferable?” ‘These are momentous questions, and cannot always 
be answered in a manner that is satisfactory to the patient, 
or gratifying to the physician. 

The object of Dr. Huntt’s discourse is to show, by a refer- 
ence to facts, the correctness of the opinion of our distinguish- 
ed countryman, Dr. Rush, that the sea-coast is unfavorable to 
phthisical patients. In doing this, he refers to a variety of au- 
thors, who concur in having observed, that a mixture of sea and 
land air is pernicious to such patients, and that consumption 
is more frequent in maritime situations than any others. 


“In Salem, Macs. during the last five years, it is calculated that the 
mortality from consumption, is about one-fifth of all the inhabitants 
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that have died.—In Boston, about one sixth—In New York, about 
one-fifth. —In Philadelphia, about one-seventh.—In Baltimore, about 
one-seventh.—In Washington, about one-eighth_—In Charleston, 5. 
C. about one-sixth.” 


The following extract serves to show, that even the warm 
and regular atmospheric temperature of the south, is not 
sufficient to counteract the pernicious influence of a land and 
sea atmosphere combined. 


“Sullivan’s Island is very unfavorable to consumptive invalids. 
Dr, Richard Randall, late a surgeon in the United States’ army, who 
was stationed at different military posts throughout the southern coun- 
try, states, that to those predisposed to phthisis, the air of Sullivan’s 
Island is highly deleterious in comparison with that of Charleston— 
that acute pneumonic inflammation is also more prevalent in the for- 
mer than in the latter place: that the air of the city of Charleston, 
though otherwise more pure than that of the interior of lower Caroli- 
na, is not so well adapted to those predisposed to phthisis: that the in- 
habitants of Augusta, Savannah, and New Orleans, though possessing 
fewer advantages of climate, are less obnoxious to pulmonary affee- 
tions, than those residing in the otherwise comparatively healthy situ- 
ations on the sea-board, ‘Soon after my arrival,’ says he, ‘at Sullt- 
van’s Island, in 1821, as surgeon to that military post, I thought I dis- 
covered a stronger predisposition « among the soldiers to pulmon: ary af- 
fections of all kinds, than I had observed at any former stations at the 
south, and my experience during the succeeding winters confirmed 
this belief; for the proportion of cases of pneumonia, and of deaths 
from phthisis, were three-fold greater at this post, than at my former 
stations in the interior of Georgia and Alabama,’ 

“The bay of St, Louis and Passa Christiana, are also very unfavo- 
rable to pulmonary complaints. Col. George Gibson, of the United 
States’ army, who was stationed at the latter place during three sum- 
mers, informed me that Passa Christiana was a great resort for inva- 
lids from every description of disease; and it was a remarkable fact, 
that the consumptive cases survived but a short time after their arrival 
there: whereas invalids of every other description recovered most 
rapidly, ‘This fact is totally subversive of the common opinion rela- 
tive to the cause of pulmonary affections in the neighborhood of the 
sea. Passa Christiana is liable to no variety of temperature—its at- 
mosphere is warmed by the gulf stream, and is exempt by distance 
and the intervening forest from the cold air of the mountains. 

“It is evident as we recede from the sea-shore, that the cases of 
pulmonary consumption become diminished. This disease is scarcely 
known among the Indians of our forest; and in many parts of the in- 
terior of the country, consumption is extremely rare; particularly on 
the borders of Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri, where bilious inter- 
mittent fevers mostly prevail. Col, Benton, of the United States’ ser 
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ate, from Missouri, informed me, that the climate of that state was pe- 
culiarly favorable to consumptive invalids; and this fact is so notori- 
ous, that many persons afflicted with this complaint, have removed 
their residence to Missouri, in order to prolong their lives. Itis not 
unusual in that climate for consumptive invalids to linger a long time; 
sometimes ten or fifteen years, whereas near the sea-shore it general- 
ly destroys life in a few months.” 


Dr. Huntt has colleeted a variety of facts from the writers 
of Europe, to show that the climate of the south of Europe 
is by no means favorable to consumption, and finally comes 
to this conclusion: 


“After taking this review of the effects of different climates in pul- 
monary diseases, we are irresistibly led to conclude, that the United 
States afford advantages more favorable in this complaint than any 
other country yet known. Here the consumptive invalid has the ad- 
vantage of every variety of soil and climate—every facility in tray- 
elling—mineral waters that are valuable in diseases of the lungs, 
and above all, the heartfelt satisfaction of enjoying the sympathy, 
kindness and hospitality of his countrymen, Letus therefore abandon 
the blind and cruel fashion of sending our consumptive patients to the 
south of France, Italy, and other foreign countries, where it has been 
incontestibly proven that the climate is a sure passport to the grave.” 


Without designating localities, by name, Dr. Huntt ex- 
presses himself to the following effect, on the subject of a 
selection in the United States of residences for the consump- 
tive or predisposed: 


“The consumptive invalid should always remove as far from the sea 
as possible, and take as much exercise as is consistent with his strength, 
particularly on horseback; his diet should be such as is most easily di- 
gested—mild and nutricious. High hills or mountains should be carefully 
avoided; the air of such places is too pure; there the oxygen gas is 
too stimulating, and is apt to increase the inflammatory action, to sup- 
press the usual expectoration and sometimes to produce hcemoptysis. 
Low grounds, on the contrary, appear always favorable to consump- 
tive patients; there, the air is of a low quality, and therefore not so 
stimulating to the lungs. From experiments which have been made 
in breathing, the hydrocarbonate, and from observation, we are induced 
to believe that marshy countries, distant from the sea, where bilious 
intermittent fevers prevail, are also favorable to consumptive inva- 
lids, Places where animal putrefaction takes place, are generally 
favorable to weak lungs.” 


Our author entertains a high opinion of the Red Sulphur 
Springs, of the valley of the Kenhawa, in Western Virginia. 
These, and other springs in that region, have lately attracted 
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the attention of the people of the valley of the Mississippi. 
The Red Sulphur waters abound in sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, but are said by Dr. Cullen, of Richmond, to contain no 
saline matter. The following extract shows their great in- 
fluence as a sedative: 












“The effect of the water on the pulse is one of the numerous, singular, 
and powerful properties belongiug to it. In about one-third or one- 
fourth of the cases in which it is employed, the pulse is reduced from 
fifteen to thirty strokes in a minute, It lessens arterial action to such 
a degree, that it seldom fails to remove fever, difficulty of breathing, 
and pain in the chest—unfortunately it does not lessen the appetite, 
which being commonly indulged, a fulness of habit rapidly follows its 
use—this gives rise to increased cough, pain, and spitting ef blood, 
From much observation, | would recommend such patients as cannot 
restrain the indulgence of their appetite, to remain at home; in such 
cases, the Red Sulphur Water will do no good, and may do much in- 
jury—but when the patient can practice self denial, the water may 
be taken with greater advantage in all pulmonary cases, than any 
other remedy | have ever seen employed for that purpose. It is also 
an important remedy in cases of enlarged liver or spleen, in dyspep- | 
sia, and in diseases of the mucous membrane generally.” 
















We cannot agree with Dr. Cullen, that this water may be 
taken with advantage, in “all pulmonary cases.” An agent 
of such antiphlogistic and sedative action, is far from being 
beneficial, or even safe, in the advanced or suppurating 
stages of tubercular consumption. In subacute bronchitis, such 
a remedy would be in place. 

For winter residence, Dr. Huntt regards the upland parts of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, especially the pine 
forests, as the best which the United States can afford. He 
might have added the interior of Florida as milder, perhaps, 
than either. 

We cannot too strongly insist to all who are interested in 
the matter, on the great necessity of an early change of cli- 
mate, when such a measure is thought of, either to prevent 
or cure phthisis. And in this malady, we mean its tubercular 
variety, is in part the effect of a rigorous and variable climate, 
all who are predisposed, should make a timely and permanent 
escape to a milder region. Of what advantage can it be to 
go south with cavernous lungs, or indurated lungs? ‘The 
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time for action is before disorganization of structure has taken 
place—afterwards, a little arrest of the fatal stroke is all that 
can come from flight. 





Arr. Il.—Account of the Epidemic Yellow Fever which prevailed 
in New Orleans, during the autumn of 1833. By E. H. Barroy, 
M. D.—The circulation of our journal is in the West, and 
all the West is connected with New Ortgans. Every thing 
which relates to the climate and diseases of this modern Alex- 
andria, is of interest to our readers, and we thank Dr. Barton 
for having sent us a copy of the pamphlet, which, for want of 
space in the department of Reviews, we are obliged to intro. 
duce under our Analytical head. 


“New Orleans is situated in latitude 29° 57’, and longitude west 
from Washington 13° 9’, on the left bank, and in a large bend of the 
Mississippi. It is ten feet and a half above the level of the sea, from 
which it is distant in the course of the river about one hundred miles, 
about sixty miles in a south west, and about forty in an eastward 
course. Five miles north of it is Lake Ponchartrain, which receives 
the drainage of the city and superfluous waters of the vicinity through 
the Bayou, St. John, &c. The inclination from Levee street in front, to 
Rue Marais in the rear, is about eight feet three inches. The city is 
fanned by the delightful sea breeze from the south west every morning, 
which is the harbinger of health whilst the prevalent wind, The river 
rises about fourteen feet, and generally reaches its maximum elevation 
late in March or early in Apri!. The level of the city is several feet 
below high water mark, and it is protected from inundation by an em- 
bankment or levé2 three feet and a half high, which extends about five 
miles along the river, and about two thirds of a mile back to the swamp. 
The city is built upon a soft alluvial soil, but a few feet above the wa- 
ter in the wells, (dependent upon the state of the river,) the dampness 
is consequently very great; the streets are filthy, and but per 
ually and badly paved, In the body of the city, (1-24th of the whole 
area,) water is made to run constantly along the gutters from the river 
to the swamps during the summer. In 1880 the city contained about 
46,310 inhabitants, exclusive of a floating population curing the winter 
and spring months ‘of from 15 to 20,000; increasing on an average of 
near 24 per cent. per annum, and hence containing in 1833, 53, 234, 
making altogether about 70,000 inhabitants,” p, 3. 














Dr. Barton has appended to his Account an elaborate me- 
teorological register for each month of the year 1833, from 
May to December inclusive; but as we are not furnished with 
similar tables for other years, the present can only be of value 
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hereafter, when by his own, or the industry of other observers, 
corresponding observations shall be made. Thus we are at 


a loss to know, in what respect the summer and autumn of 
1833 differed from those of other years, and, of course, unable 
to decide how far the epidemic he has described depended 
on the sensible qualities of the atmosphere. 

In January, February, Marchand April preceding the yel- 
low fever, the prevalent diseases were decidedly intestinal, 
such as diarrheea and dysentery, with many cases of epidemic 
cholera. In May the tendency to the last was still more ap- 
parent. By the beginning of June this pestilence was preva- 
lent and reached its height on the 8th. 


«When there occurred a heavy fall of rain, with much thunder and 
lightning, soon after which the wind veered round to the 8S. W. and W. 
the disease gradually declined. The epidemic strongly impressed its 
character upon most diseases of the month, uniting its symptoms with 
those of other diseases, as cramps, or rice water discharges, with ordi- 
nary symptoms of bilious fever—or the peculiar coldness, or the vomit- 
ing, with a great and indeed excessive sensibility of the alimentary 
canal, with liability to run into diarrhoea upon the least change of tem- 
perature or transgression in living. ‘This disease was indiscriminate 
in its attacks, with regard to age, sex, or color, selecting those whose 
equilibrium of constitution was deranged or thrown from its balance 
from intemperance or imprudence of any kind, or from change of dict— 
always however with premonitory diarrhoea, ranging in its duration 
from six to forty-eight hours, and running into collapse in from three 
totwenty hours. ‘The disease finally lost its intensity and prevalence 
with the changes in the condition of the atmosphere.” p. 4. 


In July, the city became “pretty healthy,” with a great 
tendency, however, to bowel complaints, and the occurrence 
of bilious fever, under exposure to changes of weather. 

The month of August was not in its average heat quite so 
warm as July, but the quantity of rain, 8.17 inches, was near- 
ly three times as great, and the thermometer rose to 81, 2, 3 
and 4 degs. at midnight, for a part of the month, which was 
unprecedented. 


“Before the middle of the month the wind got round to the east- 
ward, and continued blowing fresh with a high thermometric range, 
ihe weather very oppressive and showery, and from the streets there 
arose a very offensive odour. In the second week the yellow fever 
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broke out, and continued increasing until it reached a daily average of 
thirty cases. Its type was most malignant, with great determination 
FE 


to the head.” p. 5. 


In the month of September the disease gradually became 
more mild and manageable, and towards the end, inter. 
mittent fevers, diarrhcea and dysentery made their appear- 
ance,and blended their symptoms with those of the declining 
epidemic. 

Through the month of October and November it continued 
slowly to abate, and in December bronchial irritation and in- 
flammation, were the prevalent diseases with a few cases of 
scarlatina and cholera. 


“As precursory to the dreadful scourge which followed, it becomes 
me to mention several enlargements of the inguinal glands, occurring 
without the least suspicion of venereal contamination, similar to those 
mentioned by authors as premonitory of the existence of mortal epide. 
mics; also several cases of menorrhagia. The streets throughout the 
city were filthy, exhaled a peculiarly offensive odour after rains, and 
generally so at night. There was much sickness with horses, cattle, 
and swine in the country. 

“The country throughout was unusually sickly; crops fine; fruit 
bad. Weather during autumn beautiful, air cool, de lightful atmosphere, 
exhibiting the brightnes ss of an Italian sky, as has been so often re- 
marked during our severe epidemics; early and severe frosts, which 
destroyed near one-third of the brilliant prospects of the husbandman, 
combined, with other causes, to make the year the most disastrous, we 
have ever experienced, 

“From the preceding succinct and general medical and meteorolo- 
gical history of the year, it cannot have escaped attention that the 
precursors of the malignant epidemic of the season were gastro-intesti- 
nal affections of every grade and severity, from simple extra-sensibility 
of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, to the malignant cholera 
running its course in six hours, The evils resulting from this epide- 
mic constitution of the atmosphere, and the predisposition to the malig- 
nant yellow fever that afterwards “occurred, was greatly aggravated by 
the adoption of the advice so generally given, to live high and drink 
freely of brandy, &c. to prevent an attack of cholera.” pp, 6—7. 


Our author divides the cases of yellow fever which fell un- 
der his observation, into three classes. 


“Crass I. The Congestive.—The attack is sudden, the patient is at 
once prostrated and overwhelmed; there is dull pain in the head; ques- 
tions are answered with difficulty ; skin bronzed; eyes red and muddy, 
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like one drunk; pulse weak, soft, or natural; tongue with red edges or 
natural; extremities cold, and skin generally so, except the central 
portions of the body, which are pre ternaturally hot: pain and oppres- 
sjon inepigastrium; appearance of great anguish, or insensibility; the 
patient lying uncomplaining on one side or back as if but little 
ailed him; stupor; pupils enlarged; hemorrhages, Reaction slow, 
and requiring much, but cautious, depletion to open the condi- 
ton. 

«Cxass IL The open inflammatory form.—This was the most usual, 
it commenced generally with a chilliness, followed by violent pain in 
the lower part of the forehead, just below the ey ebrows, and in the back 
and loins; high fever; pulse from 100 and 125; tongue white with red 
edges; eyes inflamed and blood-shot, with the peculiar muddy, idiotic 
expression, with great sensibility of the stomach, and ardent desire for 
cool drinks; tenderness and tension in epigastrium, running through 
regular stages. . 

“Cuass ILL. Simple form.—This class differs but little from the pre- 
ceding, except in the general mildness of the symptoms; the pain in the 
head is more diffused and general ; not much orsevere pain in back or ex- 

tremities; the tongue sometimes loaded, edges red and fleshy, and atull 
great se nsibility of the alimentary canal to medicines; the type easily 
recognised by the peculiar e Xpression of the eyes, not so red and in- 
ected, but dull and mud ly, occurring mostly in the latter part of the 
son, or in those accustomed to a southern latitude, in whom the pre- 
disposition was not strong, and acclimating mild.”—pp, 9-10. 


We have not space to follow our author through his analy- 
sis of the symptoms, and shall limit ourselves to the annuncia- 


tion of his conclusions on the pathology and therapeutics of 


the disease. 


“From the foregoing observations and physiological explanation 
of the symptoms, we presume the following corollaries will be ad- 
mitted, viz:— 

“Ist. Thatthere are general symptoms of inflammation, 

“2d. That there are symptoms of specific or local inflammation, 

“3d. That the primary seat of this inflammation is in the stomach, 

“4th. That other organs are but secondarily affected, as the brain, 
liver, &c, Upon this patholog ry we lay the foundation of our treat- 
ment, 

“Let us proceed then to the exposition of the principles simplified by 
this view of the subject, and reduced in it its indication, to— 

“Ist, Controlling or subduing the general inflammatory tgp 
of the system, produced by the primary influence of the disease on 
the most susceptible organ, and one having the greatest range of sym- 
pathies. 

“2d. Subduing that inflammation itself; and— 

“3d. Removing its sympathizing consequences in the organic sys- 
tem, and system of relation. 
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“The Ist is accomplished by general bleeding. 

“The 2d by local bleeding, by cooling drinks, &¢. 

“The 3d by local detractions of blood, by cold ablutions, ice muci- 
ages, aperient medicines, enemata, pediluvia, and fomentations, &c,” 
—pp. 13-14. 


We deem it unnecessary to follow our author through hia 
defence of the treatment here proposed. His reasonings are 
those of the physiological school, of which, as we have made 
known on a former occasion, he is one of the most able and 
zealous disciples, who have as yet put forth the results of their 
experience in the Valley of the Mississippi. Nor shall we 
analyze the nine cases, which he has detailed, but proceed at 


once to the results of his practice: 


“Recovered, 69. Died, 6; of these, 1 died from imprudent and un- 
authorized use ‘of the olyster- -pipe by the nurse, after every appearance 
of recovery. 1 died from haemorrhage of the gums, in consequence 
of having taken a large dose of calomel before I was called, 1 died 
from want of proper attendance—no nurse; room over a nine-pin 
alley, the noise of which prevented his sleeping at a critical time. 1] 
from relapse, brought on by strong soup taken on the eighth day.”— 


p. 36. 


Well! this must, we think, be acknowledged, by all, to have 
been successful practice. Six fatal out of seventy-five cases— 
only one death to twelve and a half recoveries, in a malig- 
nant yellow fever—is honorable success—as great success as 
ought ever to be expected under any plan of treatment. Ae 
the method pursued by Dr. Barton, does not seem to have 
been followed by all the medical gentlemen of New Orleans, 
weshould be much pleased tosee an account of the success of 
the mercurial and purging plans, that we might be fully satis- 
fied as to their comparative efficacy. That of our author is 
manifestly the least offensive to the patient, and if attended 
with equal benefits ought to be preferred. We are advocates 
for the guidance of principle; but medicine is an a posteriori, 
not an a priori science, and the correctness of its principles, 
can only be determined by experiment. 

A zealous reformer, Dr. Barton is not content with stating 
the results of his own method of treatment, but through 12 or 
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15 of his last pages considers with argument «nd sarcasm the 
value of other modes of practice, classing them under three 
heads—Ist, the Mercurial; 2d, the Purgative with moderate 
bleeding; 3d, the West India or French, by ptisans, diapho- 
retics, &c. We have read these pages with some attention, 
but cannot say that we entirely co ur with him,in the views 
which he presents. Jn reasoning ag. ‘nst calemel and cathar- 
tics. his data are drawn much more from their abuse than 


their judicious employment—irom their being substituted for 


eeneral and local blood-letting, instead of being used afler a 


lue resort to those antiphlogistics. When thus preceded, we 
regard them as not only safe but beneficial. Ilis prohibition 
proceeds on the assumption, that if there be gastro-enteric in- 
flammation, they necessarily do harm in every stage; but we 
consider them as injurious, only in the early and acute peri- 
ods of the disease. After the bloodvessels have been emptied 
(oa proper degree, we presume them not mercly innocent, but 
well calculated to finish the cure, by the removal of irritating 
matter from the prime vie, repleting the portal circle, depura- 
ting the blood, diverting from the head, and superseding the 
dangerous morbid action, with their own specific and tempo- 
rary excitement; none of which salutary effects can, however, 
ve obtained while the bloodvessels are plethoric, and the pow- 
ers of the heart inordinate. 

Notwithstanding this difference of opinion with our respec- 
table author, we confess ourselves much pleased with his mo- 
nograph of the epidemic of 1833. It evinces great industry, 
an industry which, it has been too often affirmed, is not practi- 
cable in hot climates, and the materials are put together with 
a skill and taste, which presage future labours of much merit. 
We learn by the title page, that the author is professor of 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Hygcine, in the Medical 
College of Louisiana; an institution of which we have as yet 
scarcely heard any thing, and concerning which we should 
be happy, to be enabled to say something in a future number 
of this Journal. 


Whole No. 32.—Hexade JI. Vol. II. No. IV. 10 
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I11.—Malformation of the Thorax.—Dr. Incets, of Kentucky, has 
given, in the Transylvania Journal, a statement of the fol- 
lowing singular malformation of the thorax, in a negro child, 
which died at the age of eighteen months; during which its 


general health was good, although the abnormal structure 


was constantly increasing. Itappeared to die of suffocation, 
gradually induced. 


“The peculiarity of the case consisted mainly in an apparent effort, 
on the part of nature, to separate the cavity of the chest into two 
apartments—an anterior anda posterior, This was measurably ac- 
complished by a very extensive incurvation of the nine or ten superior 
ribs, on each side; so that, at the distance of about one third of thei 
length from the sternal ends, (ihe point of greatest indentation ,) their 

aces were very considerably a ipproximated, But the 
ered much more comp! ete by le irge car ilagine ne | 
2mi-spherical form; one of which was based uy pon the 
" the salen convex ity of each curved rib. These tchiateles 
anged in vertical rows, one oe on € ich side, and equidistant in om 
presented a singu'ar and beautift ul appear 
wet a new and more interesting 


y 


‘immediately to view, when the sternum 
the anterior chat nber, to the exclusion o! 
own into the posterior, Were not brought into 
par wes removed, and the approxit 
rt was relatively larg 
inces of a serous fluid, they quite 


‘ 


vavities of the heart, in this instanc: 

iy designated by the terms, right an 

tated to the sternum, while its ba 
op. Both the lungs and heart were ina 

cavities of the jatter were more than usu 
,and the lungs were very much engorged with blood.— 
however, the utinost disparity in volume, between the 
nd lungs—the latter being exceedingly defective ta size, The 
minal viscera were.examined; they ; :ppeared to be healthy ; the 
spleen only seeming to be preternaturally firm, and like the liver in 
ypearatice. It was, however, very obvious, that the aldominal vis- 
cera, generally, were out of all proportion to those of the chest, There 
was as much relative disparity between them, as was observed be- 
tween the heart enilungs. The hver was astonishingly large; the 
mesenteric glancs in particular were very numerous, “and of great 
compare magnitude. ‘The stomach was unusually capacious s, and 
I have, since the examination, thought that the small bowels were 


( 
uncomimot snly volumunous,”—-P. 488—9. 
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1V.—Strichnine Locally Applied in Paralysis——In the N. A, 
Archives, for March of the present year, Professor Smith, of 
Baltimore, has given the following case:— 


«Two years since, a seaman was received into the Baltimore Infir- 
marys laboring under paralysis of the exterior muscles of the left leg, 
He stated that, some days before, he had received a blow on the an- 
terior part of the thigh, which had produced contusion and conseq: 
soreness of the muscles. ‘The immediate effects of the injury soon 
passed away, but there supervened an increasing sense of weakness 
in the met nber, which seon terminated in paralysis. The muscles 
the anterior part of the thigh now felt soft, iclaxed, and flabby. 
Whe n the patient carefully opt the leg pericctly extended upon the 
thigh, he was able to bear his weight upon the member; bu whenever 
he flexed it in the slighte st egree, in attempling to w alk, the leg was 
instantly doubled under him, and, if he trusted to it for support, he 
When he was seated in a high chair, and the leg allowed to hang 
downward, he had no power to swidg it forward. 

“This man had been laboring uader some sitght gastric disorder 
which appropriate remedies had relieved, 1 could detect no evidence 
of spinal irritation. The local affection appeared to exist alone. 

‘imulating frictions were resorted to with but little effect. ‘The cold 
dou . 1e was also tried with as little benefit. I then directed a smail 
wlister to be ap; ied upon the anteri’ Hh art of the thigh, near its mid- 
le, When vesication had been produced, the cuticle was removed, 


ron? 
wei’ 


and one fourth of a gra‘n of strich ~ e applied to the denuded surface. 
This was donein the evening. In t:c course of that nigh ” patie 

was V — sd by _— untary spasmodic twitches of the diseased mus- 
cles, curring at frequent intervals, and rendering it impossible 


or him to se > the limb quiet in bed. ‘his continued at intervals 
during the nicht. In the morning, when the patient rose, he found, to 
his surprise, that he had now the power of extending the Is g Noe the 
thigh, and of securely standing and walking, although the member had 
not recovered all its natural power. On the following e eeiiing { di- 
rected the ay ppl lication to be repeat ed. ‘he same involuntary move- 
nents did not recur, but further in nprovement took prace in the contrac- 
tile power of the muscles. Tis i) mprovement, without fi rther resort 
tothe remedy, continued to progress, and in a few days the natural 
atrengih of the member was perfeciiy restored. 

“The result of this case has induee! me, in several cases of loca 
palsy, to resort to the same remedy, but I have by no means seas 
equally successful in such. In one case, however, of paralysis of the 
ieftarm and fore-arm, partial success was obtained. The same in- 
voluntary twitches of the muscles rere place in this case, attended 
with some pain.” p, 386-387. 

10* 
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VI. Treatment of Inverted toe Nail.—In the Clinical paper from 
which we have made the foregoing extract we find the follow- 
ing practical directions for the cure of inverted toe nail. 


“In the treatment of this affection, let the surgeon first care fully 
consider the cause, and endeavor to effect its removal. This I have 
accomplished by interposing between the toes, at their roots, a cylin. 
der of soft rolled linen—perhaps a third of an inch in diameter, or ag 
large asmay be necessary to keep the extremities of the toes from 
pressing upon each other, A shoe is to be worn which shall give 
abundant room for the toes to expand, but furnish snug support to the 
instep; for a shce which is altogether locse upon the foo’ , Will allow the 
toes to be pushed forward upon the tve of the shoe, The patient must 
also wear stockings which sha‘! not in the slightest degree compress 
the toes. - If the disease be not far advanced, the parts being relieved 
of the cause, will scon spontaneously assume their healthy condi ion, 
But if there b e morlid granuwlations rising, in which the border of the 
nail is buried, and this last appears fo be creating creat irriti ition, it js 
necessary to gently raise the border of the nail by seizing the corre- 
sponding anterior angle with forceps, and then, with delicate Scissors, 
the free lateral margin which will be found macerated, white, soft, and 
brittle, should be cutaway. To the granulations the nitrate of silver 
may be applied, The toe-nail should now be seraped thin upon its 
dorsu: n, and the patient should be directed every day to lift the border 
ofthe nail, Ihave found no acyantage in thrusting anything under 
the nail to keep it raised, but have seen such substance cause much 
irritation.” p. 890-1. 


VII. Death of Dupuytren. We copy from the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal the following notice of the distin- 
guished Surgeon: 


“This very distinguished operator died in Paris on the 8th of Feb 
ruary, after a lingering illness of seven months, aged 57, Te has 
left the reputation of bei sing the first © perat ing surgeon in France, and 
probably in Europe. Domestic afiliction prey ed. upon his mind for the 
last few years of his life. He has left Madame Beaumont, his 
only daughter, a fortune of nearly 7,000,000 franks, besides a legacy 
of 200,000 francs to found a chair of medico-chirurgical pathology. 
He has also left 100,000 crowns to found an asylum for twelve aged 
physicians. The annals of surgery do not aff rd the name of an indi- 
vidual so extensively known; and it is doubtful whether any man has 
existed who has performed 80 many operations in surgery, or who has 
exerted a greater professional influence throughout the civilized world,” 
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I. Menv:cat Journats. 


In the month of January 1833, the Faculty of the Med- 
ical College of Ohio, commenced a semi-monthly Journal, 
under the title of the Western Aedical Gazette, which after the 
18th number was suspended for several months. Being re- 
vived, it will be continued to the completion of the second 
volume, when the propricior, having taken an interest in the 
publication of this Journal, will discontinue that periodical, 
and add his subscription list to our own. — ILis subscribers, will, 
therefore, be supplied with the first number of the next volume 
of this work, and such of them as retain it, will be considered 
subscribers to the Journal. By this union our subscription 
list will be augmented, and we shall feel under renewed obli- 
gations to Editorial exertion. 

The publishers will hereafter be medical gentlemen; and 
it will be their aim and ambition to render the Journal every 
way commensurate with its increased patronage, and extended 
circulation in the Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes. 
To this end, they propose to make every practicable effort to 
engage the serviccs of such medical gentlemen in the West, 
as by their experience in the treatment of its diseases, are qual- 
ified to communicate valuable information. By the way, why 
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do not a greater number of our physicians record and publish 
the results of their practice? The habit of writing is one of 
the most beneficial which a medical practitioner can form; 
and we cannot but regret that it is not more cultivated, not 
merely on this account, but because of the necessity of more 
writers, to give a full exhibition ofour medical topography, cli- 
mate, peculiar diseases, and medical botany. We shall always 
be most happy to publish both the speculations cnd experience, 
of our Western brethren. 


I. Mepican Cotiece or On1o—New Boarp or Trustees, 


The General Assembly of Ohio have at length opened 
their eyes to the “low estate” of their Medical College, and 
appointed a new Board of Trustees, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

William If. Harrison 

Morgan Neville 

John C. Wright 

William S. Hatch 

William Burke, 

William Stevenson 

Calvin Fletcher 

A. Hl. Dunlavy, of Lebanon 

Dr. Laomi Rigdon, of Hamilton 
* Joseph S. Carter, of Urbana 
* Samucl Parsons, of Columbus 
* John Cotton, of Marietta 


« Alexander Campbell, of Ripley. 


MI. Aprnrnovus Sore Mourn in Apvutrs. 

The following cases, contained in a letter from Dr. E. 
Gastron, of Morristown, Ohio, to Dr. J. C. Bennett, have 
been transmitted to us, for publication. We hope they will 
not be found withot interest by the younger members of the pro- 
fesson. 

“Agrecably to your request, I send you an account of some 
of the cases of aphthous sore mouth, occurring in adults, that 
have fallen under my care. 

The first case that came under my notice occurred in 
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March, 1827. The subject of it was a female, of, I suppose, 
about twenty-five years of age. At the occurrence of the dis- 
ease she had been confined in the puerperal state, about two 
weeks; during which time she had been under the care of 
Doctor A. When her mouth got sore,she became dissatisfi- 
ed with him, alledging as the cause of her dissatisfaction, that 
he had given her mercury without her knowledge, and had 
salivated her. The doctor protested that he had not given 
her a particle of mercury in any shape, and professed entire 
ignorance of the cause of her mouth becoming sore. 

Ife prescribed for her mouth, assiduously, for some days: 
but finding that all his local and constitutional means did not 
arrest the disease, and his patient becoming daily more dis- 
satisfied, he, in order to satisfy her, and to remove the impu- 
tations with which she branded him, proposed to have me 
called in to see her, which was accordingly done. 

On visiting her, I found her in a truly distressing situation. 
Her mouth was covered on the inside with aphtha; lips and 
tongue considerably swollen; stomach irritable, with frequent 
fits of vomiting; bowels irregular, sometimes constipated, at 
others profuse diarrhaa; countenance haggard, and express- 
ive of extreme anxiety; emaciation great; debility such that 
she could not turn in bed without assistance; and in addition 
to all her other sufferings, she was, an hour or so before I first 
saw her, attacked with a profuse hemorrhage at the nose.— 
Such was the state of our patient at the time I first saw her: 
and she attributed all her sufferings at that time, to the : 
of her mouth. 

Treatment.—We applied a blister to the back of her neck, 
in order to arrest the hemorrhage, and prescribed a dose of 
calcined magnesia with rhubarb, to clear the bowels of their 
acrimonious contents. After the cathartic had operated, we 
prescribed the following course of tonic, alterative and local 
treatment, VJonic: Take cinchona and elixir vitriol, cach 


$1, water ] pint; mix; dose, 31 four timesaday. Alterative: 


Take 6 gr. pill hydrarg. every other night; to be worked o!” 


next morning, by a portion of calcined magnesia and rhubarb. 
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Local: Take honey any quantity, and add to it as much mu- 
riatic acid as will make pleasantly sour; take a large tea. 
spoonfull, and let it dissolve in the mouth, every three hours; 
and rinse the mouth out well witha strong decoction of cin- 
chona three times a day. Diet light and nutritive. 

On examining her mouth three or four days after my first 
visit, I discovered that a large slough had come out of her 
left cheek; but the appearance of her mouth otherwise was 
much improved. The above treatment wascontinued, during 
her recovery —which was rapid and permanent. In two weeks 
her mouth was well, and her strength so far regained that she 
could set up an hour orsoata time. 

Case 2np. Occured May, 1829. The subject of this cas 
was afemale aged 39 years. She informed me, that for some 
time previous to her mouth becoming sore,she had been very 
much harrassed wiih dy:p°ptic symptoms, such as loss of ap- 
petite—pain and swelling of the stomach after eating—sour 
and foetid eructations—irregular bowels, &c.; which symptoms 
she attributed to travelling, change of water, &e., (as she had 
but lately emigrated from Louden co. Va.) At this time, her 
lips, cheeks, and edges of the tongue were covered with whit 


vesicles—centre of the tongue of a dark cherry red color— 


discharge of saliva profuse and very fetid. ‘She said that her 
ind 


mouth had been sore for four or five weeks—and if she had ta- 
ken any medicine, she would have been sure that she had been 
salivated; but as it was, she was satisfied it could not be the 
effect of mercury. She had tried every thing that she could 
hear of, in order to cure it, but all her remedies had proved 
unavailing. After the aphtha remained a few days, they 
would fall off, and then for a short time her mouth would ap- 
pear to improve, but a fresh crop would arise, and then mat- 
ters would be as bad as ever. 

Treatment. Take 6 gr. of pil. hydrargyri every night, and 
as much calcined magnesia with rhubarb every morning as 
would open the bowels gently, if the blue pill failed in doing 
so. Asagargle I prescribed the following: Take sul. zinci 3). 
water half pint.mix. Wash the mouth out with it frequently 
through the day. 
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In about a week I had the satisfaction of secing her com- 
paratively free from all complaints; and a perseverance in 
the same course fora week longer, effected a cure. 

Case 3p. February 27th, 1830. I was requested to visit 
Mr. E. B. On arriving at his house, he informed me that on 
the 25th he had gone to a circular fox-hunt; the day was very 
cold and raw, and the duties he had to perform, required him 
sometimes to walk till he was very warm, and at others to 
stand till he would get very cold; in consequence of which 


he caught cold, and was attacked with symptoms of pleuritis 


thatnight. Batas he had had similar attacks previously, and 


had relieved himself by using his own domestic remedies, he 
thought it unnecessary to apply toa physician for it. But 
on the night of the 2Cth he discovered that his mouth was 
swelling and felt sore—which continued to increase till morn- 
ing—at which time the saliva literally ran from his mouth, and 
was so foctid that he could scarcely endure the smell of it 
himself. Ilis mouth becoming so sore, he said, had alarmed 
him, and induced him to send for me. He attributed it toa 
dose of calomel that he had taken ten years previous to that 
time, which he thought had lain dormant in his system till he 
caught cold, and was now venting ils fury in salivating him. 


! 


His lips, checks and tongue were considerably swollen, and 
covered with aphthous spois—flow of salvia still profuse and 
fwtid—pleuritic symptoms still bad. 

Treatment. Vor his pleuritic symptoms, I prescribed the 
common remedies. For his sore mouth, a watery solution of 
sulphate of zinc, which relieved him in a few days. 

These cases are given asa sample of the casesof the disease 
that I have seen and prescribed fer. I could have given you 
the history of a number more, but I think it unnecessary, as 
the symptoms and treatment in the others correspond with 
these. In these I have advanced no opinion as to the pathol- 
ogy; all I aimed at doing, was to givea correct history of the 
symptoms and treatment, and let every one draw his own infer- 
ences as to the pathology.” 
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IV. Cure or TuBERCULAR ConsSUMPTION AND SCROPHULA, 


We give the following extract of a letter from Dr. H. H. 
Sherwood, formerly of the state of New-York, now a resi- 
dent of Ifamilton, in this state, with the single remark, that 
he isa Physician of regular education. 


“Thave been investigating the subject of Tuburcula, or what 
is called Scrofula, for more than a quarter of a century, and 
in 1812 found new and unerring symptoms by which I could 
detect the disease in any part of the system, and also found 
remedies that cure all the cases in every part of the system 
and in all its stages, with a few exceptions of extensive disor- 
ganization and loss of substance. 

All the cases with these exceptions, commence getting well 
in a few hours afterthe patients begin the use of the remedies, 
and this operation continues and cannot easily be diverted 
from its course until the disease is cured, and with a few ex- 
ceptions they are all cured in from three to seven weeks. It 
never produces any disagreeable or injurious effects upon the 
stomach or bowels, or any other part of the system and dicting 
never necessary or proper. 

Ihave now used these remedies for the cure of this disease 
in every partof the system; and have gradually increased 
their power until they have now, and have had, for a num- 


ber of years past, all the efficiency that can be expected or 


perhaps desired; and having with many others satisfied my- 
self that there cannot possibly be any mistake, either in the 
symptomsin any part of the system or in the remedies for its 
cure, I am anxious to extend their benefits as quickly and as 
widely as possible, for the purpose of lessening the great 
loss of hunran life by this disease. 

In investigating this disease by the symptoms, which un- 
erringly point to it in every part of the system, it will not sur- 
prise you to hear, that there are many diseases in the different 
parts of the system that are really, but rarely if ever suspec- 
ted to be tubercular, and aware of your exertions, experi. 
ence, and success in extending the benefits of the science of 
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medicine, I am anxious to avail myself of your advice as re- 
gardsthe best and most proper manner of communicating to 
the profession its true phenomena, symptoms and remedies. 

I have occupied my leisure hours this winter, in writing a 







short description and history of the disease, with a description 





and cause of their new symptoms; and besides have copied 
nearly fifty cases affecting different parts of the system, with 
a view of publishing a small work of 150 or 200 pages duo- 
decimo, which will be ready for the press in two or three 
weeks, and as it is not necessary to my purpose to wade 








inthe labarinths of supposition, it appears to me that a work 






of a larger size would be unnecessary.” 








V. Witi0oveusy Mepican Scnoor. 






A new Medical institution has been lately projected at 
Chagrin, on Lake Eric, in this state, under the auspices of 
Willoughby University, of which the Rey. E. F. Willey is 
President. Lectures were delivered last winter to a class of 






25 or 30 pupils; and, as we learn from the public journals of 
that part of the state, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 






conferred on six young gentlemen. 
We have also learned, through several different channels, 
that the Trustees of the Western Reserve College, at Hudson, 







in the same region, have resolved to institute a Medical De- 
partment. Thus the low condition of the Medical College 
of Ohio, produced by “the Cholera,” has driven the people 
into the necessity of attempting to establish other and better 
schools, 

We do not doubt that,on the shores of Lake Erie, in the 
eastern part of this state, there will, ere long, be a respectable 
school; but we should suppose, that Cleveland, from its pop- 
ulation and the facility of intercourse between it and Michigan, 
Upper Canada, the N. W. parts of Pennsylvania, and the 
S. W. of New York, would be a more elegible point, than 
either of those selected; and we would respectfully suggest to 
to the profession on the Western Reserve, to exert them- 
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sclves in effecting a concentration upon a city—which is 
evidently destinued to become one of the most important in 
the West. 



































VI. Menrean GRrapvATIONS. 







At the late public Commencements, the degree of M. D. 
was liberally conferred. 

The number of graduates in Transylvania University was 
82: in the University of Pennsylvania 130: in tie Jefferson 
Medical College 58: in the University of Maryland 59. 

‘he Medical College of Ohio, sent forth 27. Of whom 
one was lately a “steam doctor,” and other a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who, not having faith in the 
% permanence of our ancient Atma Murer, as she has lately 
x had some slight convulsions, thought it prudent to obtain the 
diploma of a Faculty, which promises to enjoy great. sta- 
bility. 






F warr _— “pr qa *sTMO\rTT AT Tt; “Ny oy " ‘ o r 
VIil.—Carrventrenr’s Courounp Exrracr or SarRSAPARILLA. 


awa 





This is a portable and clegant preparation of the ingredi- 
ents (with some variation) of the celebrated Lisbon dict drink; 
and as suc we beg leave to commend it to our country read- 
ers. it has boon foand, by such physicians of this city as 
have prescribed it,a valuable remedy ia rheumatim, a variety 
of chronic diseases of the skin, old ulecrs, subacute periostisis 
from mercury,and, with the addition of corosive sublimate, in 
secondary syphilis. 


» . er 5 I t e nlf ie 9 : 
Mr. Carpent ‘ris one of the most scientific pharmaccutic 
chemists of Philad Iphia. IIis preparation may be had of all 


: — 1+ "MIG My1ate 
our respectable drugeists. 


VUI. Ganvanic Apraratvs ror CurnicaL USE. 





Onc of the most cheap and convenient galvanic machines, 
,at invented by Volta, and denom- 


1 
> 
a 


for medicinal purposes, is t 
nated Couronne de Tasses, on which some slight improvements 
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have been made by Mr. Hentz and Dr. Locke. It consists of 
20, 20, or more, very small tumblers, connected together by 
hanging a plate of copper and another of zinc, fastened by 

eans of a narrow slip of the former metal, an inch long, and 
bent in the middle, soas to lie like a saddle over the edges of 
two of the glasses, being attached to moveable frame so as to 
be lifted on and off together. In this way the whole ar 
formed into a battery, and the moment the glasses are filled 
with diluted acid, it becomes active. An apparatus of this 
kind, packed in a small box, may be had of T. Lawson and 
Sons, Main street, in this city. 


IX. Crnernnatt Mrnprcat Socirry. 


The fifth annual election of the Cincinnati® Medical So- 
cicty, on the 4th of March, resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing officers for 1830: 

Dr. L. C. Rives, President. 

Dr. C. R. Cooper, Ist Vice President. 

Dr. J. M. Mason, 2d Vice President. 

Dr. W. Wood, Chairman. 

Dr. B. F. Williams, Secretary. 

Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Treasurer. 

Dr. J. S. Dodge, Librarian. 

Dr. J. Colby, Botanist. 

Dr. J. R. Ridell. Mineralogist. 

Drs. D. Drake, C. Woodward, 8. Reed, Library Committee. 

Drs. A. Judkins, M. Flagg, 8. Bonner, Vaccine Committee. 

The Cincinnati Medical Society is the only association of 
the kind in existence in Cincinnati. Itis incorporated. The 
object for which it was instituted is professional improvement. 

The society respectfully solicits from the physicians of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, specimens of our indigenous medi- 
cal plants, particularly those found in remote and compara- 
tively unexplored places; it is also desirous ofj receiving 
specimens of our native minerals. Anxious to make its libra- 
ry a depository of rare and curious books, it will thankfully 
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receive any, which detached practitioners may be willing to 
part with. Its collection has recently been enlarged by the 
library of the late First District Medical Society. 

Members of the profession can at all times throughout the 
year, be supplied with fresh and genuine vaccine infection, 
free of charge, by addressing a letter, post paid, to either 
of the members of the Vaccine Committee. 


X. OBITUARY, 


Died, at Fort Gibson, Arkansas Territory, on the 30th of 
January last, Dr. Samuzen Warson Hares, Assistant Surgeon, 
in the United States Army. 

As this young gentleman was our private pupil, nearly up 
to the time of entering the Army, we cannot forego the mel- 
ancholy pleasure, of recording our testimony to his merits. 

The deceased was a son of Mr. Charles Hales, and born in 
this city, on the 22d July, isll. Receiving a respectable, 


though not liberal education in ihe Cincinnati College, he 


‘d the study of Medicine in the year 1829. 


PSol-2, he attended a course of lectures 

of Ohio; and in the following summer. 

resolving to commen he practice of his profession, he sct- 

tied in Louisyill . previous desire to enter the army, how- 

‘ver, made him Jook upon that settlement as temporary; and, 

accordingly,it was not long before he succeeded in obtaining 

an order to repair to Jeticrson Barracks, for a probationary 

examination before an army Medical Board. The result was 
his appointment by the Secretary at War. 

During his pupilage, the conduct of Mr. Hales was charac- 
terized, by_diligence, ambition, enterprize, general propriety 
and great pride of character; qualities which seemed pecu- 
liarly to fit him for the military or naval service. 

Immediately after his appointment, he was ordered on the 
ill-fated expedition, against the Indians high up the Arkansas 
river; and placed in situations, which at once devolved upon 
him the duties and responsibilities of a regimental surgeon. 
The medical history of that unfortunate and disastrous cam- 
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paign, has not yet been written, but whenever it may be, we 
shall see, that the sufferings of those who conducted it, and 
the destruction of life from disease, have never been equalled, 
in the military operations of our country. As a specimen, we 
shall transcribe a part of one of the letters of Dr. Hales to his 
father, dated at Camp Washita, on the 8S. W. frontier of the 
United States, July 29th, 1834. 


«] started from Camp Canadian, from which my last letter was dated, 
on the 9th inst. the following Sunday, and arrived here on Wednesday 
about noon, having met a second express coming for me, Upon my 
arrival | found this camp ina most miserable situition; out of about 
98 men &) were sick, there was no surgeon, and but little medieine. 
The assistant surgeon who had been here, had departed a few duys Le- 
fore, because it was reported that Lwas to be here. 

The second niglit after my arrival, [ was ordered over to Colonel 
Kearney’scamp of Dragoons, to which place [ had to go, although very 
uiwell. Treturned the next day, and that night received an order to 
coto General Leavenworih’s Camp. ‘The order was positive and must 
beyved; sothe next morning | s 


{ 
I ) nital steward how to trea 


be ti 

tony t the cases I left behind. Whe nl 

arrived at Gen. Leavenworth’s Camp, I found that officer at death’s 
or, yet I prescribed and determined to remain ail night; the next 

morning he was better, and I was ordered to remain; but he was too 

far gone, and soon commenced sinking very fas. In the night, 1] 

thought he was dying, the next morning still sinking, and tn the afier- 


} a - . ,. ¢° 

|, seeing all hope at an end, I requested leave to return, and left 
| { 
i 


him about5,P.M. Ile died shortly afterwards, about 50 hours from 

e time I first saw him { rode late, having 25 mi'es to ride to th: 
Dragoon Camp; and the next day returned to this place, bringing with 
me 15 sick, During my absence two deaths,one an officer, ha! vccured; 
and two more were so tar gone as to render hope but a dre: \ few 
days afterwards, 27 additional sick arrived, making 120 on the report. 


L alone for duty. My duties then, as now, were too great, I feel 
mvself fast sinking underthem; but famthe only hope. 1 yesterday 
had nearly given over, and Jast night made a writien application to C iI. 
Kearney for assistance. Out of six officers here,! am the only one fit 
forduty, and have,therefore, much devolving »pon me. lamSurgeon, 
Quarter Master, Commissary, and Commanding Officer; but trouble 
myself about none but the first. ‘The lever is assuming a more ma- 
lignant form, than it has heretofore borne, and will indeed, must prove 
veryfatal. Our situation is pitiable. Encamped along a small creek, 
without regard to order or defence, in a country were the summer sun 
Withers the grass at nuon, and the cold night breeze chills one when 
wrapped in a cloak; with 112 on the sick report, and but a pitiful sup- 
ply of medicine, and still worse supply of cooking utensils, to prepare 
the diet of the sick, whoare lying on prairie grass, with onl¥ two bian- 
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sclves in effecting a concentration upon a city—which is 
evidently destinued to become one of the most important in 
the West. 


~™ 
Merprcat GRADUATIONS. 


At the late public Commencements, the degree of M. D. 
was liberally conferred. 
The number of graduates in Tran sylvanir University was 


82: in the University of Pennsylvania 130: in tie Jefferson 


niversily of Maryland 59. 


Medical College 58: in the U 


. - ° E ‘ . — . , ~ . 
The Medical College of Ohio, sent forth 27. Of whom 
one was lately a “steam doctor,” and other a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who, not having faith in the 


4 


permanence of our ancient Auma Murer. as she has lately 


had some slight convulsions, thought it prudent to obtain the 
diploma of a Faculty, which promises to enjoy great. sta- 
the ge 
bility. 


VII.—Carrenten’s Comrounp Exrnracr or SarsaPaRiLua. 
This is a portable and elegant preparation of the ingredi- 
ents (with some variation) of tae celebrated Lisbon dict drink; 
andas suc we beg leave to commend it to our country read- 
ers. It has boson foand, by such physicians of this city as 
have prescribed it,a valuable remedy ia rheumatim, a variety 


cu alivcy 
~ 


a a a a ae ke | er va oe een a ere ep 
O: Cnronic diseases Oi tile SKIN, O1d UICe SUDACULL p *PLOSLISIS 


from mere iry, and, with the addition of corosive sublimate, in 
secondary syphilis. 

Mr. Carpenter is one of the most scientific pharmacceutic 
chemists of Philadelphia. lis preparation may be had of all 


: YAS Te . ~ oy 4. 
our respectable druggists. 


/ 


VU. Ganvanic Aprparatvs ror Cirnicab USE. 


One of the most cheap and convenient galvanic machines, 
for medicinal purposes, is that invented by Volta, and denom- 
nated Couronne de Tasses, on which some slight improvements 
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have been made by Mr. Hentz and Dr. Locke. It consists of 
20, 20, or more, very small tumblers, connected together by 
hanging a plate of copper and another of zinc, fastened by 
means of a narrow slip of the former metal, an inch long, and 
bent in the middle, soas to lic like a saddle over the edges of 
two of the glasses, being attached to moveable frame so as to 
be lifted on and off together. In this way the whole ar 

formed into a battery, and the moment the glasses are filled 
with diluted acid, it becomes active. An apparatus of this 
kind, packed in a small box, may be had of 'T. Lawson and 
Sons, Main street, in this city. 


IX. Cixnernnatt Mernpican Socirrry. 


The fifth annual election of the Cincinnati” Medical So- 
cicty, on the 4th of March, resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing officers for 1830: 

Dr. L. C. Rives, President. 

Dr. C. R. Cooper, Ist Vice President. 

Dr. J. M. Mason, 2d Vice President. 

Dr. W. Wood, Chairman. 

Dr. B. F. Williams, Secretary. 

Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Treasurer. 

Dr. I. S. Dodge, Librarian. 

Dr. J. Colby, Botanist. 

Dr. J. R. Ridell. Mineralogist. 

Drs. D. Drake, C. Woodward, 8. Reed, Library Committee. 

Drs. A. Judkins, M. Flagg, 8S. Bonner, Vaccine Committee. 

The Cincinnati Medical Society is the only association of 
the kind in existence in Cincinnati. Itisincorporated. The 
object for which it was instituted is professional improvement. 

The society respectfully solicits from the physicians of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, specimens of our indigenous medi- 
cal plants, particularly those found in remote and compara- 
tively unexplored places; it is also desirous ofj receiving 
specimens of our native minerals. Anxious to make its libra- 
ry a depository of rare and curious books, it will thankfully 
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receive any, which detached practitioners may be willing to 
part with. Its collection has recently been enlarged by the 
library of the late First District Medical Society. 

Members of the profession can at all times throughout the 
year, be supplied with fresh and genuine vaccine infection, 
free of charge, by addressing a letter, post paid, to either 
of the members of the Vaccine Committee. 


Xx. OBITUARY, 


Died, at Fort Gibson, Arkansas Territory, on the 30th of 
January last, Dr. Samuzn Warson Hares, Assistant Surgeon, 
in the United States Army. 

As this young gentleman was our private pupil, nearly up 


to the time of entering the Army, we cannot forego the mel- 


ancholy pleasure, of recording our testimony to his merits. 
The deceased was a son of Mr. Charles Hales, and born in 


this city, on the 22d July, iSll. Receiving a respectable, 

though not liberal education in the Cincinnati College, he 
commenced the study of Medicine in the year 1829. 

[-?, he attended a course of lectures 

of Ohio; and in the following summer, 

he practice of his profession, he set- 

‘ous desire to enter the army, how- 

tnat settlement as temporary; and, 

accordingly,it was not long before he succeeded in obtaining 

an order to repair to Jelicrson Barracks, for a probationary 

examination before an army Medical Board. The result was 

his appointment by the Secretary at War. 

During his pupilage, the conduct of Mr. Hales was charac- 
terized, by diligence, ambition, enterprize, general propriety 
and great pride of character; qualities which seemed pecu- 
liarly to fit him for the military or naval service. 

Immediately afier his appointment, he was ordered on the 
ill-fated expedition, against the Indians high up the Arkansas 
river; and placed in situations, which at once devolved upon 
him the duties and responsibilities of a regimental surgeon. 


The medical history of that unfortunate and disastrous cam- 
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paign, has not yet been written, but whenever it may be, we 
shall see, that the sufferings of those who conducted it, and 
the destruction of life from disease, have never been equalled, 
in the military operations of our country. As a specimen, we 
shall transcribe a part of one of the letters of Dr. Hales to his 
father, dated at Camp Washita, on the S. W. frontier of the 
United States, July 29th, 183 



























«] started from Camp Canadian, from which my last letter was dated, 
on the 9th inst. the following Sunday, and arrived here on Wednesday 
about noon, having met a second express coming for me. Upon my 
arrival | found this camp ina most miserable situxtion; out of about 
98 men &) were sick, there was no ongenyve but littl: medieine. 
The assistant surgeon who had been here, had departed a few days be- 
fore, because it was reported that [was to be here. 

‘he second niglit after my arrival, [ was ordered over to Colonel 
Kearney’scamp of Dragoons, to which place I had to go, although very 
uawell. LTreturned the next di iv, and that nig! ht rece sived an orde r to 
cotv General Leavenworil’s Camp. ‘The order was positive and must 
be obeyed; sothe next morning | started "havi ig first given directions 
tomy Ilospital steward how to treat the cases | left behind. Wh hen 
arrived at Gen. Leavenworth’s Camp, I found that officer at death’s 
door, ~~ , prescribed and determined to remain all night; the next 
morning he was better, and I was ordered to remain; but he was too 
far gone, and soon commenced sinking very fasi. In the night, 1 
tho ae he was dying, the next morning still sinking, and in the after- 
noon, seeing all hope at an end, J req nested leave to return, and left 4 
him about &,P.M. He died shortly afterwards, about 50 hours from i 
the time I first saw him. I rode late, having 25 miles to ride to the 
Dragoon Camp; and the next day returned to this place, bringing with 
me 15 sick, Dana ic my absence two deaths,one an oflice ryhad occured; 
and two more were so far gone as to render hope butadreamn. <A few 
days afterwards, 27 additional 8! k arrived, making 120 on the report. 

alone for duty. My duties then, as now, we re too great. I feel 
myself fast sinking underthem; but Lamthe only hope. 1 yester rday 


oo 


had nearly given over, and las tn ight made a written applicat oe to Col. ; 
Kearney for assistance. Out of six officers here, lam the only one fit ‘ 
forduty, and have, therefore, much devolving »pon me, lamSurgeon, | 
Quarter Master, Commissary, and Commanding Officer; but trouble ( 
myself about none but the first. ‘The Fever is assuming a more ma- 
lignant form, than it has heretofore borne, and will indeed, must prove i 


very fatal. Our situation is pitiable. Encamped along a small creek, 
without regard to order or defence, in a country were the summer sun 
Withers the grass at noon, and the cold night breeze chills one when 
wrapped in a cloak; with 112 on the sick report, and but a pitiful sup- 
ply of medicine, and still worse supply of cooking utensils, to prepare 
the diet of the sick, whoare lying on prairie grass, with onl¥ two blan- 
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kets, one to keep the dampness from the ground, the other in the night 
to cover and protect them, from the cold; who can expect to treat dis. 
eases with success, or who, when attacked, can expect torecover. | 
have wiinessed scenes of misery and woe, but never have I witnessed 
any thing to equal this. I have urged repeatedly, that this Camp 
should be removed, but the Colonel says itcannoi Le done. The men, 
when once they recover, are, with few exceptions, re-attacked. One 
more effort I will make for this Camp to be removed, and if it is not, 
then I must submit, But it is discouraging, indeed, so much so, that 
I now take but littie pleasure in prescribing; and, although I feel that 
the lives of many depend upon my bearing up, yet | cannot feel cheer- 
ful nor hardly attempt to cheer up ethers. 1 have been writing ua. 
til Tam fatigued, and have now, the second time today, to examine and 
prescribe for 112 men, besides 5 officers, though I feel like lying down 
myself.” 


Shortly after this letter was written, Dr. Hales was taken 
down with the prevailing fever. His attack was protracted, 
and terminated in dysentery, which assumed a chronic form. 
With the return of the expedition he was brought back to 
Fort Gibson, where he lingered till the 30th of the succeeding 
January, when he expired; having in the brief period of his 
early professional life, performed a greater amount of ardu- 
ous duty, and endured greater sufferings, privations and anx- 
ieties, than fall to the lot of the private practitioner in the 
course of several years. 
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TO 


JOHN BELL, M. D. 


LecTURER ON THE INsTITUTES ov MepicineE, AND Mepr- 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE, IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
Mepicau Institute, &c. 


My Dear Sir:— 


To no one can I dedicate this Essay with so much pro- 
priety as yourself; from you have I ‘imbibed a taste for the 
subject, and to you am I indebted for many valuable sugges- 
tions with regard to the manner of treating it. But these are 
the least of the numerous favours which you have conferred 
on me, and I am proud to take the only means in my power 
of thus publicly expressing my acknowledgments. During 
the whole course of my professional studies, I have received 
from you the kindest attentions. Our relationship has not 
been the formal one of preceptor and pupil, but rather that of 
brother and of friend ; and ever will it be my study to show a 
grateful sense of your kindness, although I can scarcely ex- 
pect to make an adequate return. 

Be pleased, Sir, to accept my best wishes for your health 
and happiness, and for your continuance in a prosperous ad- 
vancement to the most elevated rank in our profession, which, 
in this country, sooner or later, is the reward of talents and 
industry such as you possess. 


Your obliged friend, 
And grateful pupil, 
JOUN R. W. DUNBAR. 











TO 


PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, M. D. 


ProressoR oF ANATOMY, IN THE Univensiry or PEeNNSYL- 
VANIA, PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA 


Mepicat Socrery, &c. 


Sir: The feelings which prompt me to address you also 
on this occasion, are ambition and gratitude. The first of 
these sentiments is amply gratified by dedicating this Essay 
to the favourite pupil of the great Hunter, and the ‘ Father 
of American Surgery’—Nor am I less impelled by the se- 
cond to present my thanks, for the kind and hospitable treat- 
ment I have received from yourself and family during my 
residence in this city. In the approbation you have been 
pleased to express of this production, I cannot but see an 
additional evidence of your kindness. 

That you may continue a blessing to our country, and in 
the enjoyment of the pleasing reflections arising from the con- 
sciousness of a long and virtuous life, marked by the noblest 
achievements of our art, and the consequent alleviation of 
the miseries of your fellow men, 


Is the ardent wish of 
THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue present age is remarkable for the great advances that 
have been made in the Science of Medicine. The last centu- 
ry has almost entirely changed its character; reducing a mass 
of Galenical theory, and scholastic speculation, to regular phi- 
losophical system, based on the study of structure, and induc- 
tions therefrom. But in the wide range of Medicine, there 
has been nothing marked by greater improvement, than the 
study of the NervousSystem. This, from its real or imagined 
connexion with mind, has always attracted the greatest atten- 
tion. For more than two thousand years, from Aristotle to 
Gall, has it been the subject of continual study and meditation. 
The most celebrated geniuses in Medicine and Metaphysics, 
who arose and impressed the stamp of their minds on the doc- 
trines of their age, all in succession applied their powers to 
explore the Egyptian darkness that hung over this subject. 
They felt the strong and elevating impulse of the superior 
mind with which they were gifted, and falsely imagined i¢ 
competent to explain its own essence, and wonderful opera- 
tions. Many were the hours devoted to investigations into 
the structure of its material organ, and still more numerous 
were the volumes composed in attempts to explain the uses of 
the different parts of this structure. Hence the unmeaning 
jargon on the jiberkies of the brain, the vibratory cords, and 
the animal spirits, which were so often, and ingeniously re- 
peated, that their inventors at length came to the belief, that 
by the changes rung on these words of magical sound and but 
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little import, they had unfolded the mysteries of nervous action, 
But notwithstanding all their efforts, they more deeply inyoly- 
ed the subject, and it has been reserved for our age, and for 
the last thirty years of it, to make greater advances in the 
study of the nervous system, than was accomplished in the 
many centuries preceding. 

Among those to whom we are most indebted for their re- 
searches into this subject, are the names of Reil, Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Tiedemann, in Germany; Rolando and Bel- 
lingeri, in Italy; Magendie, Flourens, and Serres, in France; 
and Mr. Charles Bell, in England. 

To give a digest of the present state of our knowledge of 
this system, as derived from their labours, is all at which | 
aim. I shall endeavour in my attempts to attain this end to 
reject entirely all theoretical speculations, and confine myself 
strictly to the relation of what is confirmed by experiment 
and the observation of pathological changes. 

The great desire which I feel to understand this subject has 
influenced me to choose it as the theme of my Inaugural Dis- 


sertation, thereby obeying the injunction of the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson, ‘¢ That if a man wished to understand a subject well, 
he should write a treatise on it.” 





INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND DISEASES 


OF THE 


Mervous Spsten, 


By the Nervous System is understood to be that peculiar 
matter of animals, which subserves the important purposes of 
receiving and transmitting impressions, whence arise sensa- 
tions, and of performing the functions of intellect. 


PuysicaL APPEARANCES OF THE Nervous TissvE. 


Observed in the more perfect animals and in its larger or 
central masses, we find this tissue to be composed of two sub- 
stances, ¢liffering in colour and consistence; viz: the gray, 
corticai or cineritious, and the white, fibrous, or as it has 
been improperly called the medullary. The cords called 
nerves, are composed of a number of minute sheathes of a 
cylindrical form filled with white pulpy matter, and contained 
ina tube called neurilema, which is hardened by the action 
of aleohol and acids. The principal marks of difference be- 
tween the white and the gray matter are as follows: 

The white or proper nervous portion, examined in its most 
perfect and recent state, after having been hardened by the 
action of heat and certain chemical substances, and carefully 
scraped with a blunt instrument, presents the appearance of 
fibres of a considerable magnitude, with furrows between 
them. It was this fibrous structure upon which the cele- 
brated French philosopher Descartes founded a great part of 


his hypothesis of the animal spirits. These fibres are so ar- 
.B 
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ranged as generally to converge to the base of the brain, and 
it has been questioned whether they unite, forming the com- 
missures, or whether they decussate and pass to the opposite 
sides of the body. The fact of paralysis occurring on a dif- 
ferent side of the body from that of the brain which is injured, 
would seem to lend support to the latter of these opinions, 
The gray matter is of a reddish brown colour, of a softer con- 
sistence than the white, and in the foetus bears a greater pro- 
portion to the latter than in after life. It evidently contains 
a great number of blood vessels, and was even maintained by 
the German anatomist Ruysch to be composed entirely of 
these with their connecting cellular membrane. It has been 
asserted by Malpighi that the office of this part is glandular, 
an opinion advocated by Gall and Spurzheim, who contend that 
the gray or cortical matter is the ‘origin and aliment of the 
white or nervous fibres, by means of which they are reinforced 
and nourished.’? With regard to the arrangement and pro- 
portion of these two kinds of matter in the nervous masses, 
we find that the white isin the greatest proportion, and gene- 
rally occupies the internal part, except in the spinal marrow, 
where it is external. It predominates almost entirely in the 
nerves. The gray matter forms a layer of variable thickness 
on the outside of the brain, but is found also in the interior; 
sometimes it appears mixed with the white, or they are placed 
upon one another in alternate layers. 

In the ganglia of the sympathetic, the whiteand gray mat- 
ters are blended: this appearance joined to a particular physi- 
cal arrangement of nervous filaments has induced Gall and 
Spurzheim to extend the term ganglion to those parts of the 
brain, such as the corpora striata, and of the spinal marrow at 
its lateral bulging, where the white and gray are intermixed. 


CuemicaL ComposIrTIon. 


The chemical properties of the nervous matter are peculiar, 
and unlike any of the other constituents of the body; though 
they are nearly the same in whatever part of it they may 
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be found. ‘To Vauquelin we are indebted for the latest and 
most correct analysis of nervous matter. From his experi- 
ments it appears that it is a peculiar chemical compound, re- 
sembling in some respects a saponaceous substance, and form- 
ing an emulsion with water. Its basis is albumen which can 
be partially coagulated by heat and acids; by the latter of 
which tests we discover its existence in vegetables. The other 
constituents are, reddish fatty matter, white fatty matter, 
osmazome, phosphorus, acids, salts, sulphur, and water. 
The water, albumen, and whitish fatty matter, are in the 
greatest proportion. 


InrTIMATE STRUCTURE. 


The intimate structure of nervous matter is found by 
the experiments of Bauer to consist of innumerable small glo- 
bules of a cellular texture, and arranged into rows of con- 
siderable length forming fibres: their average size is ,,1,,, part 
of an inch, and they are united by a transparent viscid mucus. 
The principal differences in the nervous structure consist in 
the size of the globules, and in the quantity of their viscid 
mucus. The gray part of the cerebrum and cerebellum is 
formed of smaller globules, the mucus is more abundant, and 
the fibres are much less distinct, than in the white portion.* 

This structure is found to prevail nearly the same in all ani- 
mals, even the lowest in the scale of vitality; and it has been 
asserted by a late eminent French writer (Dutrochet) that 
nervous matter exists to a certain extent in vegetables, par- 
ticularly those of the mimosa tribe. As the subject is entirely 
new and very interesting, I shall devote a few pages to an 
analysis of his viewsas presented in his work,t and shall ar- 
range them under the head of Nervous System of Vegetables; 
premising Dr. Dutrochet’s first views and experiments, which 
were contradicted by some of his succeeding ones. 





* Home’s Comparative Anatomy, vol. iii. p. 37. 
+t Recherches Anatomiques, et Physiologiques, sur la Structure 
Intime des Animaux et des Vegetaux, et sur leur Motilité. Paris, 
1824, 
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Nervous System or VEGETABLES. 


There is a remarkable analogy of structure between the 
medullary cellular tissue of vegetables and the substance of 
the brain of the Mollusca. The globular corpuscles in both 
are concrescible by acids and rendered soluble by alkalies, 
The arrangement of globular cells on the sides of which are 
the whitish corpuscles is nearly the same in both. The ana- 
logy is rendered still more striking in those vegetables en- 
dowed with irritability. Led by microscopical examinations 
and the effect of chemical re-agents on the minute globular 
bodies of the cellular tissue of vegetables, Dr. Dutrochet has 
called those concrescible by acids, nervous corpuscles. ‘The 
leaves of the sensitive plant are attached to a long petiole, at 
the base of which is a swelling part designated by the term 
bourrelet. Similar but smaller enlargements exist at the in- 
sertion of the pinula in the summit of the petiole, and at the 
insertion of the leaflets into the pinula. In these, says the 
author, resides the moving power of the leaves of the sensitive 
plant, and in the parenchyma of the dourrelet or enlargement 
of the petidle, is a great number of nervous corpuscles; to ex- 
hibit which we’ must immerse a leaf of this plant in nitric 
acid, of the temperature of boiling water, for a minute only, 
and then remove it immediately into pure water. By this 
operation the leaflets become very transparent, and allow us 
to perceive by the aid of a microscope, the innumerable ner- 
vous corpuscles which have now become opaque; they are 
extremely minute and grouped around the vessels traversing 
the leaflets. The minute ramifications of these vessels loaded 
with the globular corpuscles resemble precisely a vegetable 
Joaded with fruit. 

Dr. Dutrochet thinks that the movements in vegetables, 
usually referred to their irritability, are in fact accomplished 
by two distinct powers and kinds of organization. To pre- 
vent the confusion which has arisen from the use of the words 
sensation and sensibility in physiology, he proposes that the 
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phenomenon produced by the impression of external agents 
on a vital surface, and transmitted by the nerves or nervous 
tissue, receive the name of nervimotion, and while vital pro- 
perty, in virtue of which it takes place, is termed nervimo- 
tility. 

Nervimotility he conceives to be purely a physical pheno- 
menon, which constantly precedes the moral one of sensation; 
but is not always followed by the latter. Hence our internal 
organs possess nervimotility; they experience nervimotion; 
but sensation does not thence result as is the case in our ex- 
ternal organs or senses. 

The power of executing visible movements, by which parts 
are displaced, may receive the name of locomotility. But 
this is always preceded by another invisible motion or power 
of experiencing certain modifications, by the influence of par- 
ticular external agents called nervimotors; the faculty itself 
being nervimotility. 

Dr. Dutrochet has proved by a number of delicate and in- 
geniously devised experiments, that in the sensitive plant 
(mimosa pudica) and indeed in vegetables generally, the two 
powers of nervimotility and locomotility are distinct and in- 
dependent, and evidenced by correspondingly distinct organs. 
In some experiments he found that by removing the cortical 
parenchyma of the bourrelet, the petiole entirely lost the 
power of moving, without however the life of the leaf being 
destroyed. This in connection with other experiments shows 
that the locomotive structure does not prevail throughout the 
plant, but is limited to a part of the dourrelet. Whereas the 
nervimotility is diffused throughout the plant, and is called 
into action by the influence of an external agent. Thus if the 
sun’s rays be directed through a lens on a single leaflet, this 
immediately bends towgrds its fellow; the neighbouring ones 
then meet each other, and the movement is communicated 
gradatim, from above downwards to thie base of the pinula 
which bears these leaflets: the other pinule then bend to each 
other, and the movement is communicated as before, until 
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after a certain time the petiole bends. Nor is this all; the 
other leaves of the branch, above and below the leaf which 
has been burned, are also thrown into motion successively, 
and the folding of their pinulz and leaflets succeeds the flexion 
of their petioles. 

There is then evidently displayed a vital phenomenon, an- 
terior to locomotion, and subsequent to the influence of the 
external cause. This phenomenon is nervimotion, a vital 
movement invisible, and appreciable only by its effects. To 
show still farther the diffused nervimotility of the plant, it is 
only necessary to direct a burning glass on the flowers of the 
mimosa pudica: no external movement is evidenced in them 
or in their long common peduncle, yet nervimotion is pro- 
duced; for after the lapse of some moments the leaves of the 
branch are seen to incline to each other. 

Nervimotility does not belong exclusively to the different 
parts of the stalk of the sensitive plant; the roots also partici- 
pate in it, as is proved by the following experiments perform- 
ed by Desfontaines: ‘If the roots of the mimosa be sprinkled 
with sulphuric acid, we soon see the leaves of the stalk incline 
to each other in regular order; those nearest the root begin- 
ning first; and then the next, and so on to the end of the 
plant.” 

Dr. Dutrochet found, however, on continuing his experiments, 
that the bark of the plant did not convey the impression of 
stimuli, or give rise to nervimotion; nor had the medulla 
such conducting power, but, the organs of this transmission 
were the ligneous parts of the plant. He draws the conclu- 
sion (p. 75-6) that all the portions of the central system which 
have tubes fitted for the transmission of the sap, are likewise 
fitted to transmit nervimotion, and between the two processes 
there is an exclusive and inseparablgconnexion. There is 
then, he continues, no doubt but that the transmission of ner- 
vous power in the sensitive plant is performed by means of 
the fluid of the sap. The nervous corpuscles are foreign to 
this transmission, although they are the generating organs of 
this power, by means of the influence of nervimotor agents. 
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The chief exciter of the motility of plants is solar light; so 
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h that znsolation for them is what oxygenation is for animals: 

and etiolation has the same bad effects on the former as 

? 

n asphyxia on the latter. 
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c ANATOMICAL DIVISION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

l 0 gh , . 

; Tue nervous system is divided anatomically into three i 
, grand parts. 1st. The Peripheral, consisting of the nerves, 
: and their membranous expansions: 2d. The Central or Ence- 
‘ phalo-Spinal portion, composed of the encephalon and spinal 1 





marrow: 3d. The Ganglia or Sympathetic. 

It is my intention only to consider the two first divisions, as 
my limited space prevents any details respecting the last. For 
the same reason I shall not enter minutely into the anatomy 
of the nervous system, but dwell more particularly on the 
functions which it performs. 

The nervous system, functionally considered, has been ar- 
ranged under the two general heads of that for animal and 
that for organic life. Under the first we class the encephalo- 
spinal mass, and its ramifications or pairs of nerves; and under 
the latter, the ganglia, plexuses, and branches of the sympa- 
thetic. The former presides over sensation, voluntary motion, 
and volition, and the latter over nutrition. The animal sys- 
tem is marked by its symmetry and duplicity, and seems to 
be made of two equal parts in close juxtaposition. The gangli- 
onic, like the organs to which it is distributed, is distinguish- 
ed by irregularity and want of symmetry. 


















ForMATION AND GrRowTH or THE NErRvovs System. 







In considering the formation of this system in the different 
orders of animals, we shall find that in the lowest it is very 
simple, consisting of but mere nervous globules, distributed 






through an amorphous pulpy mass. _As we ascend in the 
scale, this structure is found arranged successively into 






